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Chapter 1 



Students and Schools 

Educaiton in Amcricj is intcgfall> linked lo the 
demographic J political, and social events which 
compose our histoi>. Organized schools m the 
United States preceded the esiablisliment orman> 
or ihe original thirteen colonics and Trom the first 
these schools have contributed to society, TheskilU 
and understandings t]ie> passed on to students were 
instrumental in perpetuating the dcmocraticstylc of 
government chosen b> early settlers and later 
codified in the Constitution, In recognition of the 
BicenteiiniaU the 1976 edition of Condition of 
Education begins with a capsule statistical suminao 
ofeducation in ihe Lftiited States, 

A Historical Summary Of American Education 

Tlie early settlers clearly perceived schools as 
instruments of social control, if not necessarily 
social change. The Old Dcluder Satan Act of 1647, 
the fir^t law providing for public education, was 
passed to keep youngsters out of inisvhtef as well as 
to educate them. Eleven years earlier^ in 1636, the 
founding of Harvard College had given the colonics 
an institution offering academic and professional 
courses of study. While these early provisions for 
schooling were made on the basis of local initiatives, 
scJiools at all levels were well-established by the 
time the colonists had secured independence from 
England, Not all citizens were served equally^ yet 
the expansion of educational opportunities to 
groups with special needs, such as the handicapped 
and flic deaf, also occurred early in the history of 
tlic Republic, 

States held the prerogatives in the provision of 
schooling. Federal efforts in education took the 
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form of supporting development of higlier educa- 
tion institutions or providing funds to States for 
special educational programs, Federol actions often 
responded to political or social conditions. Wars and 
scientific acliievement have both prompted im- 
porlant legislation affecting education, Tlic most 
notable recent example perhaps was the Gl Bill 
of 1944, which provided funds for schooling for 
veterans. Other significant legislation included the 
Smith'UugJies Act of 1917, which gave aid to 
Slates for vocational education; and the National 
Etefcnse Education Act of I95S, winch provided 
a variety of resources for education; and the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, which made possible educational assistance 
to special groups. 

The courts have proved to be a major source 
of directed change in cdticationai practices, Tlic 
famous Brown vs. Board of Education decision 
of 1954, in which the U, S, Sup/emc Court 
declared raciall> segregated schooling unconstitu- 
tional, has had momentous impact on the coun* 
iry*s educational systems. More recent decisions 
have altered the patterns of school financing in 
many States and have directed attention to tlie 
educational needs of special giouiis, such as tlie 
handicapped or mentally retarded. 

To give meaning to tlie chronology of dates and 
events that outline the past, the expansion of 
education must be reviewed in relation to tlie size of 
tlic population, which, by January of 1974, num- 
bcrcd more than 211 million (chart 1,2). Tlie 
earlfcst available authoritative figures, compiled in 
1790f estimated the population of the newly inde- 
pendent republic at just under 4 million, Tt was not 
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until 1915 that tlic total reached 100 inillion. The 
population increase smee 1915 has been drainatk. 
In the 24 years between I950qnd 1974, population 
elimbed from almost 152 million to almost 212 
million^ an inerease o(l\J pereent- 

In addition to population growili, the past 100 
years liave seen substantial growth in public school 
attendance. Not only are a Tar greater proportion of 
young people now enrolled in school^ but they are 
spending much more of tiicir time m school as welL 
Data for 1869-70 sliowed 57percent of the popula- 
tion 5 to 17 years old and enrolled in public 
eleinentary and secondary school^ and only 59J 
pereent of those enrolled attending daily (diart 
13). Titus, fewer than ^5 percent of the appropriate 
age group were actually attending public elementary 
and secondary scliools on a regular basis, hicrcases 
in both pereent of population enrolled and attend- 
ance of those enrolled were steady throtigli 1939- 
40. when S4.4 pereent of tlie population enrolled 
and average attendance figures stood at 86,7 percent 
of students enrolled. Despite a drop m partieipation 
in tJie 1950's, by J971-72 both eiirolhnent and 
attendance were wtthm 1 pereent of alltmie liiglis 
for public schools, with 88J percent enrolled and 
90.2 percent of enrolJees attending daily. The 
figures are espeeiJIy noteworthy, since the school 
term itself lias been getting longer. Average term 
length has grown from 132.2 days in 1869-70 to 
I793daysin 1971-72: 

Tlie figures on pubhc school participation attest 
to the importance society attaches to education. 
Wlietlier the credit goes to a lofty belief in the 
values of education or a less lofty interest in tlie 
eustodia! tole of sthoohng, a moment's reflection 
suggests that such expansion Implies a major com- 



mitment both in time and in resources devoted to 
educational activities. In 1870, there were 20l>000 
public elementary and secondary school teachers 
(chart \A)\ by 1971, the number had grown to 
2J87^CO--a more than ten-fold increase. Even 
mote dramatic has been higher education's explosive 
increase in instructional staff, from 6,000 in 1869* 
70 to 907,000 in 1971-72- Much of this growth has 
occurred within tii<J last 10 years. As recently as 
1959r60,a mere 381,000 individuals constituted tlie 
instructional staff in liigiicr education institntions. 

Such growth in educational institutions has had a 
predictable impact on the popubtion level of 
educational attainment: tlie percent of tlie total 
adult population attaining 4 years ofhigh school or 
higlicr has increased from 13,5 percent in 1910 to 
6L2 percent in 1974 (chart L5), Included in this 
6L2 percent with a high school education are I3J 
percent of the total adnit population who have 16 
or more years of formal schooling, Tlie increases in 
educational attainment liave been not only at higlicr 
levels of education. The proportion of the popula- 
tion with less than 5 years of elenieniary school has 
declined from 23^ percent in 1910 to 4,4 pereent 
in March, 1974, 

&lucation expenditures liave risen spectacularly, 
elhnbiitg from $3 billion in 1929-30 to S 109 billion 
in 1974-75 (eliart 1-6), As a percent of the Gross 
National Product (GNP) these figures represent tlie 
expansion of Tormal education to the point wlierc it 
IS a molor eonsumer of goods and services, Educa- 
tion accounted for 3 percent of GNP in 1929, By 
J969-70, the $70 billion spent on education ac- 
counted for 7,5 percent of GNP, Since 1 969, educa- 
tion's sliare of GNP has not exceeded 8,0 percent, 
thougli tlie dollar sums have increased steadily. 
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SCHOOUNG fN THE UNITED STATES: A HJSTORrCAL PERSPECTJVE 



Jimcflown, Virgfnii, h founded, t€D7 



?\lifimi bnd al Plymouth, l€2D 
Mi»ichuKU« Bay h founded, .1628 



\620 
I63D 

164 D 
I6SD 



Public Latin ichoolif founded, t€3f 

FiTst collcf c fn colonial America, Harvard, h founded, i€3S 

First ichooi »ippOftcd by direct taxation is establbhed, 1639 

FifSt ioca][y elected school board h iivsUlted, 1 642 
The Old Deluder Satan Aet, first law providing for pubrk cduea^ 
tion^fspvstd, 1647 



1700 



Freneh and Indj'an War is fou|ht> 1 7SS'€3 

SumPAetPa^d, I76S 

Bo5tonTea Party J 773 

First Continental Congress is organized, 1 774 

War of Amefiean Independence is fought, I 77S'83 

Ameriean Deelaration of IndependeriCe, 1 776 

Northwest Ordj'runee is adopted, 1 787 
US. Constiiulion issfgncd by 9 States, T7S8 

eii Whitney invtnts the eotton gin, 1793 

First fpinningmill begins operation in U.S^, 1796 

PurehiM of LouisFana from Frince, 1 803 
FuUon operates first steamboat, IS07 



Purehase of Ffon'da from Spain, ISI9 
Missouri ConipromlM ov«r sfav«ry, 1820 

Nk>nroeDoctrinejs Mt forth, 1823 
erj'e Canal is completed, 1 82S 

Cyrus MeCormick invents reiper, 1 S3 1 

Samuel F, B.MotM develops eteetrie tdcgriph, 1832 



Annexation of Texas, I84f 

CoJd is discovered In California, 1848 



Civ]] Wit h fought, I86l'l86f 

Homestead AetpasMd, 1862, encourages MtUtment of frontier lands 
tmancJpatJon Proclamatfon^ 1863 
Atlantic Cabre Is lard, 18€€ 
Typewriter rs invented, 1S€7 
Ttanscontrnenta] Rarfroad is eompre(e<l, 1869 

Alexander Betl Invents telephone, 1873 
Joseph F.GIiddtn rnvents barbed wire, 1874 
Thomas A* tdison invents electric lamp, 1879 



I7S0 
1760 
1770 

1780 
1790 
1800 
IS10 
1820 



Benjamin Franklin opens his aeademy, 1 7S1 



Noah Webster publishes The Arrtcricart Spttthff Book, I77S 



First State university opens, 1 79S 



First format edueation tor the handieapped (deaf), 1 81 7 



First PubHe higlY school, English H^gh Sehool, Is TounJed in Boston, 
1S2T 

Massachusetts passes law requring establishment of 
Pubtie h^ schools in larfer communities, 1 S27 
1830 Ob etlln College is first to admit wom«rt to formerly 
alJ'male institution, 1 S33 
Pennsy]vania Public School law establishes free education, 1834 
First AfeGvf/ey Reader Published, IS36 
Horace Mann becomes chairman of Massachusetts Board of 

education, 1 837 
Htfnry Barrkard h named first Commissioner of tdbcatlon ]n 

Connecticut, 1 S3S 
Ffrst teachers college Is established, I S39 



1S40 



ISSO 



M»«s«chusett« en*ct* first Kompuhory Jttttndfoot Imv, 1B52 



Morrill Aet-^Land Grant ColJege Act, donates lands to 
encourage estabrishment of tand^rant institutions^ 
Organic A et-Depattm en t of tdueatk>n is establi^ 
Orffee of education Is placed within the De^ 
tnterfor, IS€S 




tdrson perfects motion picture^ 1889 
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Populaiion Chart U2 

of the 
Unrted Saiti 
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nrstattplane fltjlit, 1903 

Major c^'l>iq'jike strtkef San ff£ncfKo,:1906 

Ford pbctf Model Tin mats production^ 11^09 

Panama Canal Incompleted, 1914 

Unl(«d Sutes enters World War L 1917 

Chitd Labor Act Ispassed^ 1916^ 

and ruted uncpnttltutlona] in l9lS 
Prohibition and Woman {uffrife adopted by consti 

lutional amendment, 1920 
Stock market crashes, |929 



United Sutes enters World War II, 1941 
Firn self -fus tain fnf nuelear ehain reaction is aehJeved, 
1942 

World War II end$, T94S 

Chirler of United Natloitf indrawn up in San Fran* 
CISCO, 1945 

Eckert and Mauchlev develop the electronic computer^ 
1^46 

Korean war begins, |9S0 

One famtly inctevtn owns a television set, I^SO 



1^00 
1910 

1920 



Smtth'Hothes Act provMes Federal aid to State's for vocational £du' 
citlon, 1917 

Smith'Bankhead Act Provides funds for vocational rehabilitation 

for veieranSi 1^20 
Scop«sTrial tests the leaching of evolutlofl En Publk schools^ t^2Sj 
First television i$u$ed in classroom, I93S 
World Wv II b«g«rvf, 1939 



Serviceman^ Readju$iment Act (C.L Bill) Is pa 
Fulbrl|tit Act establishes Board of Forelfn Schj 
Fetnbetf Law ptoMbfis hiring communists i 
1947 



Q>rMress provides fund!( fof opet 

federally affected areas, 19' 
Congress requires Q>mmissij 

tionalty recognized ac 
DepLof H£Wis Cheated 

unit, 1953 
Appoint me nt^of j 
Cooperative 

dueti 

and S 



Civil rights demonstrations begln^ 1956 
Space age e;<Plorat]on begins with bunch of Sputnik 1 
by the Soviet Union> 1957 



Peace Corps is created by Executive 
American aid is sent to Vietnam 
First m*nn«d sp«ce capsule Ofl 
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TItc average aMcnclancc rn 
public sdiools of persons 
5 to J7y^arsoJcliias 
risen dramatically, 

SceTaHc J, 3 
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Tliofc were more than 10 times 
as many elementary and 
scconclai>' school teachers and 
htglicr education stalTln 
1974:asln 1570. 

See Tabic L4 



Chart 1.4 



Faculty in Educational Institutions 
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Tlie expansion of the educa- 
tional system is rcHccicd 
in increased average educa- 
lional attainment oftlie 
adult population. 

Sec Tabic . 1.5 
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Changing Educational Attainment 
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Educational expenditures have 
ranged from 3 to 8 percent 
ofGross National Product 
in the ye-irs since 1929. 

See Table K6 



Chart L« 

Expenditures for Education as a Percent of GNP 
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Hie Students 

The historical picture of American education is 
one of expansion in numbers of students, instruc- 
tors, and schools. But what of the future? It is 
evident that this pattern will not continue. Hie 
demographic and economic conditions within which 
diis expansion took place have changed. This 
cliapter examines some of tlic constraints on the 
basic Inputs (students and schools) of formal educa- 
tional systems and on the costs. 

Hie limit on numbers of students is provided, of 
course, by the size of the population. It Is, 
therefore^ of special importance to education that 
the age distribution of the population will change 
markedly between 1974 and 2000- In 1974, the 
largest single concentration is in tlic l5-to-l9-year' 
olds (chart 1.7). Because of a declining birth rate, 
this group will continue to dominate the population 
in the year 2000. The traditional scliool-ag<; popula- 
tion will decline in numbers; the adult population^ 
in contrast, will be substantially larger than it is 
now. 

Some imphcations of these population changes 
for education as an industry are immediate and 
obvious. The education enterprise as traditionally 
conceived is now a no-growth industry^ except for 
particular regions where commerce, govcmmenl, or 
some external demographic factors are responsible 
for temporary and^ perhaps^ major increases in 
school-age population. 

Looking more specifically at die population 
groups from which elementary, secondary^ ai'id 
iijgticr education students have been drawn^ it can 
be seen tliat^ nationwide, only at tlic elementary 
level has tlic declining birth rate already been 
responsible for a substantial decrease in the number 
of students. In 1969^ there were 36,837,000 persons 
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aged 5 to 13 years; in 1975, this number had 
dropped to 33,199,000 (chart 1.8). TTie secondary 
school population (ages 14 to 17 years) has just 
crested in terms of absolute numbers, estimatc^I at 
16,822,000 in 1974. By 1985, this age group is 
expected to contain only 14,252,000 persons. 

The number of l8-to-21-ycar-olds will increase 
until 1979, reaching 16,910,000 before it begins to 
decline. The effect of the declining populatioa on 
traditional and non traditional higlicr education is 
less certain than it is for elementary and secondary 
education, where participation is already at very 
high levels. An examination of participation in 
postsecondary education later in this report will 
sliow differential participation rates for population 
subgroups. Whether these rates continue or change 
markedly will depend upon many factors. 

Tlic educational system in the United States still 
displays the historic division into basic elementary^ 
secondary, and postsecondary education (chart 1.9). 
While the grouping of grades I through 12 varies 
with local administrative units, tlie provision of 12 
years of schooling, with a high school diplomii 
marking ilicir successful completion^ is a uniforiri 
charactcristic-of the educational- system. Consider- 
ably more variety exists in tlic offerings of post- 
secondary education^ including vocational and tecli 
nical courses and specialized academic courses. 

Hie areas of continuing expansion in tlic cdtica- 
tional system arc^ not surprisint;ly, found at tlie twP 
extremes of the organised system, in activities 
serving preschool children and adulis. Prekiridcr' 
garten cnrolimcnt has grown from 5.2.porccnt of 3* 
and 4'ycar-olds in 1964 to 21.7 pcieent jn. 1975 
(chart 1.10). The growth in formal cduc^stional 
activities. for tlic young provides an oxamplc (>fliov 
the educational system responds to social citange. 
Continuing belief jn education, attcphpts to impiuvc 

\ 
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Hit readiness of ehildren for formal schooling, 
changing domestic patterns, and the availabJHty of 
professional services for early childhood education 
all contribute to the trend. 

The estimated enrollment in elementary and 
secondary schools (both public and private) shows 
the effects of diangjng population size on the 
numbers of students attending schools- In 1970, 
there were 5J,309/)0O students in public schools in 
prekindergarten througli grade 12(diart Ml), the 
projected decline of over 6 million m the next 13 
years has implications for resources required to 
meet educational needs, whether they be buildings 
or personnel Some of these implications arc ex- 
amined later, in chaptcrs4 and 7, 

The declining elementary population is not dis- 
tributed uniformly among States (chart Ml)- 
Public sdiool enrollment in the United States 
increased from 39,471,()00 in fall 1962 to 
45,903,000 m fall 1970 and then declined lo 
44,700,000 in fall }975. hi a few states, Idaho and 
Florida, for example, there were steady incrcascs m 
numbers of public school students during tltcperiod 
from fall 1962 to fall 1974, with slight declin<^ 
noted in Fall 1975, Many other States have experi- 
enced fluctuations in enrollments. 

Participation rates for clctncntary and secondary 
schools arc Iilgli^ so that enrollment changes be- 
tween I960 and 1975 can be attributed primarily to 
population tiends. In contrast, the dramatic increase 
in enrollment in higher education has been due also 
to increasing rates of invol^mcnt, that is, more of 
the relevant age group participates in htglicr educa^ 
tion (chart M3). Most of this growth has been in 
public institutions, with the most rapid growth in 
public 2'ycar institutions, whiJi in 1960, cnrullcd 
393,000 students for degree credit (chart M2), By 
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1974, public institutions enrolled 2,104,000 stu- 
dents for degree credit, a five-fold increase in 14 
years. In contrast, from I960 to ]974 enrollment in 
private 4-ycar institutions changed from 750,000 to 
2,253,000, about a three-fold increase. 

Enrollment in higltcr education as a percent of 
tlic population aged 18 to 24 increased steadily 
from 1950 to 1970 (from 14,2 percent to 32,1 
percent) (chart 1,13), Since 1970, however, the 
proportion has fluctuated, showing minor decreases 
and increases, with the latest figures sliowing 31,8 
percent of the population. aged I g to 24 enrolled in 
1974, 

In contrast, educational participation of the 
adult population has shown steady increases since 
1957, In 1957, 7-8 percent of the population aged 
17 and older were engaged in adult education (cliart 
1,14); by 1975, an estimated 13^ percent were 
participating. The actual numbers of participants 
more than doubled during this time, incrcasmg from 
8,2 million to !8 million. 

An examination of participation in adult educa- 
tion by age and race shows increases in almost <^ch 
subgroup between the years 1969 and 1972 (chari 
MS), For all racial groups, participation measured 
as a percent of the population is greatest among 
adults 1 7 to 34 years old. Whites and those of other 
races have higher participation rates tlian do Blacks, 
with participation in 1972 among 17- to 34-ycar- 
olds of ;0,6 percent for Whites, 10,3 for Blacks, and 
14,8 percent for other races. The adult population. 
With Its recent mcrcase m educational participation, 
constuutcs an expanding pool of potential students. 
The combination of an expanding adult population 
and the growing view of education as a consumer 
commodity sliouIJ contribute to further ^^^owth, 
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Age Distribution of the Population 

Male Aye Female 




fn th^ ytit the United 
States popuhtion will be 
dominated by persons in 
their middle years. 



See Table i, 7 




The traditional school age 
poptilaticmswillcontintie to 
decline in si2e until after 
1980, though the young adult 
population will grow during 
tho5t years. 

See Table LS 
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Chart 1.9 



The Structure of Education 
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Enrollment in prekinderg^rtcn 
programs has increased steadily 
since 1964, and now serves 
2\J percent or the populC' 
tion j^oup. 

See Table 1.10 



Chart 1.10 
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Maity States liavc already experienced a de- 
cHnc tnenrolJmentsjn ptibf le scJtooIf. 



Chirtl.II 

Number of Public School Pupils, by State 
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The dramatic growth tn cnrolJ- 
mcnts in higher education 
^cc \9$0 has been concen- 
trated in public instttuttons. 

Scalable U2 



Chart 1J2 
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Degree-ciedit enioUment in 
lugjicr education as ^ percent 
of the population rose from 
14.2 percent in 1950 to 27,2 
percent in 1965, There have 
been only minor increases since 
1965 with the percent rhing 
to31,8 in 1975, 

See Table 1J3 
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TheperCent of the p<^ul3' 
tion participating in adult 
education activities has almost 
doubled since 1957, 

See Table 1,14 
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Adtittsaged 17 to 34 and 
35.to 54 are the mosl 
aclive participants in 
adtilt education. 

SetTablel.15 
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Participation in Adult Education^ by Age and Race 
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The Schools 

Level, Jurisdictional control, and size are ini- 
portent variables in providing profiles of tJie 
schools. The traditional distinction between elemen- 
tary and secondary education on the one hand and 
postsecondary education on the other is clearly 
maintained. Private schools at all levels serve a 
significant part of the population, althougli at the 
postsecondary level thefr growth has not equalled 
that of public institutions. Elementary and secon- 
dary schools and institutions of higher education are 
getting larger; this trend may slow as the 
declining size of tlic youth population is felt in 
enrollments. 

The schools and administrative units rcsponsibjc 
Tor providing etementary and secondary educational 
opportunities have decreased in number in the last 
15 years. In 1960, there were 91,853 public 
elementary schools in the United States (chart 
1.16); by 1973, this number had dropped to 
64,945. Most of this decline reflected closing of 
1-tcacher schools, u^ch,althoug!tso ofien regarded 
as a feature of tlie distant past, occupied a sub- 
stantial place in American education as recently as 
15 years ago. There were 20,213 such schools in this 
country in I960; in other words, at least one school, 
in five had only 1 teacher. 

Tlie numbers of public secondary schools and of 
nonpublic elementary and secondary schools have 
all declined, but less dramatically, from the high 
numbers reached in the mid-1960*s. The number of 
school districts, because of consolidation of small 
districts, also continues to decline, fn 1960, there 
were 40,520 school districts; the ^number had 
dropped to 16,960 by 1973(table 1.17). 

Declining numbers ofschool districts and schools 
mean consolidation of students into larger adminis- 
trative units, fn the I96r-62 school year, 2 percent 
of the school districts enrolled 37.7 percent of ail 
public school pupils (cliart 1.17). Those large 



districts each had jurisdiction, over 12^000 or more 
students, and 7A percent of the students w^rc in 
small districts (with fewer than. 600 students). The 
smaller districts comprised 59.4 percent of all 
operating districts. By 1971-72, the grouping of 
students in districts had changed somewhat, with 
over 43 percent of students in large districts, which 
made up 3.6 percent of all districts. Only 2 A 
percent of the students were in the 4 L2 percent of 
tlie districts with small enrollments. 

Institutions of higher cducaticii are also changing 
in character, since growth is limited almost ex- 
clusively to public institutions (this applies to all 
categories of schools: universities, other 4-year 
institutions, and 2-year institutions). Between 1 966 
and 1974, enrollment in all institutions of higher 
education increased from 6A million to 10.2 million 
(chart L18), but of thai enrollment the number 
attending private institutions changed only from 2.1 
million in 1966 to 2.2 fn 1974. 

The size of institutions of higher education is 
increasing. In 1968 there w^rc 25 institutions 
enrolling 30,000 or more students; this number had 
grown to 37 by 1974. Similarly, the number of 
small institutions has decreased (table 1.19). In 
1968, there were 302 institutions with, enrollment 
under 200; in 1974, there were 279 such institu- 
tions. The greatest growth has occurred jn insti- 
tutions enrolling 10,000 to 29,999 students (chart 
1.19). 

Noncollegiatc postsecondary schools exhibit dif- 
ferent characteristics from institutions of higher 
education. The majority of noncollegiate post- 
secondary schools offering occupational programs 
are private; of 8,846 institutions .in 1973, 7,953 
were private (chart 1.20). Only among vocational/ 
technical schools are public and private schools 
approximately equal in number (579.publlc and 588 
private). The role of tliesc schools in providing 
postsecondary education opportunities will be ex- 
plore d in greater detail in Chapter 4. 
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The number ofelementary 
schools has declined steadily 
since \960t primarily due to 
the closing of 1-teacher 
schools. 

See Table \M 
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School systems are getting 
larger, with fnoie than 45 
percent of the students now 
in districts of 12,000 and 
moie pupils. 

See Table 1,17 
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Most of the increase in numbers 
of Institutions ofhlglhcr education 
has occun:e<l in the public sector. 

SMTat>le \AS 
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1r 1974. more than otic- 
hair of the smdeEits 
eEifolkd in iastitutiotis 
of higher education w^re 
atteEidiDg schools with 
etirollmetits of 10,000 or 
fnoi«* 

See Table L19 
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The majonty of non- 
cotlcfjate postsecondary 
schools offenng occupa' 
tional programs are 
private. 

See Table I ^0 



Chut 

Noncollegiate Postsecondary Schools Offering Occupational Programs 



Type of ^liQol 




The Cosis 

Expcndirurcs oii education have rUcn sharply in 
the last 45 years. Tliis fact Is aknost universally 
known, but a review of the figures highligfits the 
areas of increase. While some of the inerease is 
attributable to inflation and some to expanding 
enrollments, other factors are eontributing as well. 

The proportional sources of funds for educa' 
tiona! expenditures have shifted in the last 15 years. 
Tlie Federal sh?-re was 6.9 pereent in 1959-60 and 
9.8 percent in 1975-76 (chart 1.21). The 1975-76 
figure represents a deeline for the Federal share 
from a higli of 1 L9 pereent in 1967-68. Tlie State 
proportion has inereased while local sourees have 
decreased; the State proportion has risen from 29.1 
percent in 1959-60 to 34.1 percent in 1975-76, 
while the loeal proportion dropped from 39.3 
percent to 31.0 pereent during the same period. 

In examining the actual dollar figures, the 
tremendous growth in expenditures from all sources 
is evident. While the proportion of expenditures 
from Federal sources has deelined since 1967-68 
and 1975-76, the amount increased from $6.8 
bDlion to $11.8 billion between 1967-68 and 
1975-76. Simflarly, the local sliare has declined, but 
actual expenditures from local sources since 
1959-60 liave more than tripled^ from $9.7 billion 
to $37.2 billion in 1975-76. 

Expenditures for elementary and secondary 
schools have risen from $18.0 billion to $75.! 
billion in 16years (chart 1.22). The Federal share of 
expenditures has grown during this period, from 3.9 
percent to 7.1 pereent^ peaking at a higfi of 8.5 
percent in 1971^72 and 1973-74. State sources are 
accounting for a greater share and local sources a 
lesser share of total expenditures. The support of all 
other, nongovernmental sources has also declined. 
Tlie changing components of public elementary and 
secondary school finanee are examUied in greater 
detail In Chapter 7. 

Expenditures of higlier education institutions 

ERLC 



rose from 56.7 billion in 1959-60 to S44.9 billion 
in 1975-76 (ehart 1.23). The dollar amount from 
each source of funds has Uiereased in this period, 
althougli proportionally. Federal and nongovern- 
mental shares have decreased sinee 1963-64. Ex- 
penditures have increased more rapidly for public 
than for nonpublic institutions. For public institU' 
tions, total expenditures have risen from $3.8 
billion in 1959-60 to $30.1 billion in 1975-76 
(ehart 1.24). By far the greatest portion of the 
inerease has eome from State funds; the State 
contribution grew from $1.6 btlhon to $13.1 
t^llion. Another sizeable inerease came from non- 
governmental funds, which inereased from $1«5 
billion in 1959-60 to $10.9 bilJion in 1975-76. 

A projected Uicre^se in spendUig on higher 
edueation contrasts with stationary spending levels 
foreeast for elemerifary and secondary schoob. Even 
when measured in constant 1974-75 dollars, ex* 
penditures of institutions of higfier education are 
expected to eontinue to increase. The size of the age 
group whieh has had the greatest participation in 
higfier education, 18 to 24 years old, will not begin 
to decline until 1985. From S35^ billion in 
1970-71, expenditures are expected to reach 546.5 
billion in 1978-79 (chart 1.24). Capital outlay is 
expected to declir markedly during that period, 
with the entire increase occurring in current expen* 
ditures. Nonpublic institutions will experience only 
small increases in total expenditures; most of the 
increase will be observable in publie Uistitutions, 
wliere reeent enrollment growth has been coneen- 
trated. ^ 

There is considerable difference in education 
expenditures per student for public and private 
higficr education Uistitutions. For publicly con- 
trolled institutions, expenditures per student in 
constant 1974-75 dollars increased from 51^936 to 
$2,547 from 1964-65 to 1974-75 (chart 1.25). For 
tlie same period, eosts for privately controlled 
institutions rose from $2,593 to S3,553. 



Total cxpcndtttircs of educational 
institutions grown dnimatical- 
]y since 1960, with Federal and 
State sources assuming Jsrger 
shares of the burden. 

See Table L2I 
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In the last 15 years, total 
cxpcndfttifcs of ckmcniaiy 
and secondary schools have 
quadrupled. 

Sec Table J,2I 
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Tlio proportion of Federal funds 
making up (lie growing expendi- 
tures of institutions ofiiigher 
education has declined. 

See Table 1,21 
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Total expenditures oTinstitu^ 
tionsorhighcr education are 
expected to increase. from 
S36bn]ionfn !97a7i toS47 
bOtion in ]97S^79, measured 
inconstant 1974^75 dollai^ 

S«e Table L24 
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Education expenditures per 
student are higher for private 
than for public institutions of 
hfgher education. 

See Table 1.25 
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Expenditures per Student by Institutbns of Higher Education 
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Chapter 2 



Outcomes of Schooling 



Tlicre is, today, liciglucned interest !n identifymg 
and assessing the outcomes of schooling. TJie 
functions of the schools have, included transmitting 
useful skills to the young, Imparting eultural knowl- 
edgje and norms, and instilling moral precepts- 
responsibilities the schools share with other environ- 
mentai andsociaiinstitutions. Yet, since the schools 
remain the most obvious^ and certainly the best 
organized means of reaching young peopic, it is 
natural that increased pressures. for accountabiiity 
have focused attention on the need to measure more 
precisely the results of education. 

A statement of the .cardinal principles of educa- 
tion was prepared in 1918 by the Commission on 
the Reorganization of Secondary Education and 
published by the Bureau of Education, then a part 
of the Department of the Interior. While the 
principles, addressed secondary education, they pro- 
vide a context for examining the odtcomes of 
education at all levels. The seven main objectives of 
education, as articulated in 1918, arc: 

L Health 

2. Command of fundamental processes 

3. Worthy liome-membership 

4. Vocation 

5. Chizenship 

6. Worthy use of leisure 

7. Ethical character 

Hie traditional measures of outcomes, scholastic 
achlevemej^ts and records of fonnal study, are still 
ti(C most universally used bases for ascertaining an 
individuars competencies and for calculating the 
skills to be found within the population. Their use 
as credentials for entry inio many specialized 



occupational fields makes them important indices. 
Yet simple counts of diplomas and degrees measuie 
participation in educational activities but do not 
necessarily provide proof of competency to perform 
on the job or as consumers. The press has reported 
evidence from a variety of sources suggiesting that 
the level of knowledge in subject areas or the ability 
to make wise choices as eonsumers has deeluied in 
recent years and, at times« is alarmmgly low. The 
concern over competency has fostered attempts to 
assess the capability of citizens to perform specific 
tasks. The rapid growth in the formal educational 
system from the 1950's to the early I970*s brought 
with it a tremendous merease m the numbers of 
formal awards. During this period of expansion 
there have been moments of unease or doubt as to 
tlie Impact of schooling on the levels of knowledge 
possessed by the population. 

Both aspects of the outcomes picture-formal 
awards and mastery of knowledge or skiHs-will be 
reviewed. Of course, tlie statistical picture is most 
complete for examining formal awards, and a review 
of these data in light of social and demographic 
features does offer interesting insights. Changes hi 
number of awards at different levels of education, 
for different programs, or by sex, ail document 
aspects of the formally educated population. Thus 
the number of diplomas and degrees earned remains 
a reasonable startmg pomt for considering the 
outcomes of schooling. 

Diplomas and Degrees 

A common indicator of the extent (o which we 
have achieved the major goal of free* universal basic 
education is tlie lilgli school graduation rate. Tliis 
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goal has been articulated for many decades and 
supported by the presence of high sdiools tluough- 
out the country. But opportunity is no guarantee 
that all those who have it will necessarily receive its 
benefits. The high school graduation rate,, defined 
here as the ratio of the number of graduates in a 
given year to the size of the population from wliich 
ihty are drawn^ exhibited a phenomenal increase 
between the years of 1910 and 1940Jumping from 
8.8 percent to. 50.8 percent (chart 2il). After 1945, 
the rate again rose sharply, reaching 76.3 percent in 
1964. Since then, the rate has remained almost 
constant, with minor fluctuations, never exceeding 
77 percent. Universal free basic education, then, is 
presently being realized by about thrce-fourths of 
the eligible young people. 

The rising high school graduation rate shows a 
consistently lower proportion of males completing 
high school than females. In 1949*50, the number 
of male high school graduates.was 53.6 percent of 
the number of males in the relevant population 
group, while for females the corresponding number 
was 60.0 percent (chart 2.2). This difference in rates 
by sex has decreased but still exists. Graduates as a 
percent of the population subgroup in 1975*76 are 
projected to be 72.5 percent for males and 76.2 
perceni for females. In absolute numbers as well as 
percents, fewer males are graduating from high 
school than females. For the school year 1975*76^ 
1,552,000 males and 1,585,000 females are ex- 
pected to receive diplomas. 

The pattern of formal completion of education 
by sex reverses after high school graduation. Males 
consistently earn greater numbers of associate of 
arts, bachelor's and advanced degrees. 

A variety of programs providing formal prepara* 
tion for occupations are offered by institutions of 
higlier education. These grant awards in curriculums 
of less than 4 years, and suggest Uie extent of 
participation of institutions of higlier education in 
certificates granted in 1971*72 (chart 24). Wliile 
males received a somewhat greater proportion of the 
awards than females, both sexes are substantially 
represented. The pattern of awards by sex, however, 
stiows definite predominance of one sex in almost 
every area. The few exceptions are offered by data 
processing and fine, applied and graphic arts^ where 
earned awards are more evenly divided bctwceji 
males and females. 



vocationally oriented training. The number of stu^ 
dents completing these programs lose in tlie school 
years from 196768 to 1971-72 with 190,039 

The proportion of the population of young 
adults receiving college degrees shows that only a 
small fraction of the population currently is com- 
pleting a.college education. While.there has.been a 
steady -increase in the.college ^aduation rate .since 
1961, the increase has been from 16.6 percent in 
1961 to only 26.3 percent in 1974, still Just over 
one^fourth of the population group which might be 
considered eligible (chart, 2.5). Chapter 4 will 
examine the closely related changes in. patterns of 
attendance in postsecohdary education for a variety 
of population cohorts. Greater numbers of males 
than females earn bachelor's degrees. In addition, a 
larger proportion of the male population graduates 
from college. The college graduation rate for males 
increased from 1961 to 1974, going from 20.9 to 
28.8 percent of the population 21 years of age. 

The numbers of degrees received at all levels have 
increased dramatically, h part due to the increases 
in population of young adult groups,.bachelor^s and 
hi^er degrees are evidence of the boom in higher 
education, particularly since i960. Bachelor's de^ 
grees earned exhibited the greatest growth in 
number and a substantial rate of increase, rising 
from 186,500 in 1940 to 946,000 in 1974 (chart 
2.6). Prior to 1960-61, bachelor*s and flrsi- 
professional degrees were reported together, so that 
the increase in numbers of bachelor's degrees is 
actually understated by these figures. The growth in 
the number of degrees since I960 is particularly 
remarkable: in 1960, 368,323 bachelor's degrees 
were awarded; the total for 1974 is more than 2 1/2 
times that number. The numbers for masters 
degrees show even greater rates of increase, though 
actual numbers are smaller * 

The 2 other categories of earned degrees, first* 
professional and doctor^s degrees, have exhibited 
distinct patterns of increase. First^profcssional de^ 
grees by definition include the categories of medi^ 
cine, dentistry, other health professions (e^. 
optometry, osieopathy, and veterinary medicine). 
Jaw, and theology. Doctor*s degrees are defined as 
the highest academic degree conferred by a univer^ 
siiy, and include the Ph.D. in any field, doctor of 
education, doctor of juridical science, and doctor of 
public health. 



The school graduation rate 
rose dfamatically between 1910 
and 196.3, but has now levselcd 
off at 78 percent. 

See Table 2.1 
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The high school graduation rate 
has been consistently higher for 
females than for males. 

See Table 2,2 
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More than 2^ imos as many 
associate degrees wic awarded in 
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Awards for occupational programs 
show [ittle change in completions 
orpiogranisbyscx. 

Sec tabic 2A 



Chart 2.4 
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Tlie college graduation rate 
continues to be higher for males 
than for females. 



See Table 2.5 



Chart 2*5 
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There has been a speciacu):tr 
increase in the number of 
bachelor's degr^^cs awarded, 
from 186300 in 1940 to 977,000 
in 1974. 

See Table %jS 
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Males itccfi/e most of the doctor^s 
and ftrst^professiona] degfcts 
awarded 

See Table 27 
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Doctor's and First-Professional Degrees Earned 
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Education has ^own the graatest 
increase in number ofcwards 
since 1955 at both the bachelor*s 
and master's levels. 

Sec Table 2.$ 



Field of Study for Earned Degrees 
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Degrees tn social sciences now 
dominate doctoi^s degrees^ while 
law accounts for the gieatest 
number of first-professional 
degrees* 

See Table 2,8 
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Achievement in Subject Areas 

A growing cducattona! ^stcm accommodated 
the stress of rapidly expanding enrollments and 
moved individuals *'througli the ^stem/* as evi- 
denced by large increases in fomial awards and 
graduations. But there is uncertainty about <hc 
learning that these awards aie supposed to reflect. 
^ these recent graduates know more» do diey 
know the same as their counterparts receiving 
awards in prior years^ or do they know less? Some 
evidence is now available to suggest answers and» 
from all indications^ the results themselves arc 
mixed. 

A major source of reliable information on a 
nationwide basis is the data collecte d» analyzed, and 
reported by the National Assessment ofEducationaJ 
Progress (NA£P)» which reports on the knowledge, 
skills, understandings, and attitudes of Americans in 
four age groups: 9'year*olds, H-year-olds, IT-year- 
olds, and young adults of ag^s 26-35. The results of 
several representative assessments arc reported here. 

In surveys of eight learning areas conducted over 
the past 6 years, males were found generally to do 
better than females in four subject areas: mathe- 
maticSj science, social studies^ and citizenship. In 
the other four learning areas (writing, reading, 
literature, and music) females consistently out- 
perform males only in writing. They maintain a 
slight advantage in music, performing higher than 
males at ages 9, 13, and 17, but drop behind at the 
young adult ages 26^35. In the male-dominated 
areas (mathematics, science, social studies, and 
citizenship), males and females are not far apart in 
performance levels. However, the differences are 
larger for older age groups. 

Perfonmance on mathematics exercises sliows 
differences by sex at each age level. Overall perfor- 
mance for the 9- and H-year-old groups, measured 
in 1972-73, were marked by higher scores for males 
than females, though the differences In medians (the 
middle scores) were small (chart 2.12). For 9-year- 
olds, the national median percentage correct 

for 

males was 39J; for females, 35,3. Medians for 
13-year-olds were 53.8 for males and 51.4 for 
females. Overall mathematics medians for adults 
ages 26 to 35, however, were 65.7 for males and 
53-4 for females. 

When mathematics results are examined by con' 



tent areas^i comparative performance shows some 
interesting variations. Females at the 9* and 
13-year-old age levels slightly outperform males in 
numbers and numeration (the mathematic basics: 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division). 
They lose their advantage as adults^i however, 
ikhowlng a median of 60.5 percent^ compared with 
70.6 percent for males (chart 2.13). In geometry, 
9-year-oId boys already show, an advantage which 
they continue to hold at subseijuent age levels. In 
consumer mathematics, males also have the lead for 
the two older age groups. This result is surprising, 
since it is assumed that females do at least an equal 
share of household.buying. 

Results on selected exercises which test responses 
in consumer situations show performance hnproving 
among older age groups. Even so; the levd of 
performance is disconcerting. When asked to deter- 
mine the lowest cost per ounce of rice, given 
information about alternative package sizes and 
prices, only 25 percent answered correctly. All age 
groups performed better when asked to calculate 
the difference between a 10- and I5'pcrcent dis- 
count; 49 percent of the 1 3-year-oIds, 76 percent of 
the 1 7-year olds, and 86 percent of the adults gave 
the right answer. However, in spite of this favorable 
performance un exercises relating to discounts^i 
people did less well on a simpler mathematics 
problem^ this time related to sales tax. People would 
rather think of discounts than sales tax, it appears. 
When asked to compute the difference between a 3- 
and a 4'perccnt sates tax ''an exercise requiring 
calculations similar to those loi-the discount prob- 
\cm)t only 56 percent of the adults gave the right 
answer. 

On the exercises covering the specific mathe- 
matics topics of numbers, measurement^ geometry, 
and consumer math, the results in all topic areas 
indicated Blacks were at a disadvantage. Differences 
in perforrnance were greater for groups at older age 
levels. Differences in Bbek and White performance 
were greatest in the measurement content area, tlie 
area In which national median percentages were 
generally highest (chart 2.15). For 9-ycar-oIds, die 
median percentage correct in exercises requiring 
skilb in measurement was 49^ for Whites, 24,1 for 
Blacks. In all content areas, differences In medians 
were greater for adult populations than for the 
younger age levels. 
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Males perform belter ttian females iti 
mathemacics, science^ social 
studies dtid cUizcnstiip, at 
all Age levels. 

See Tabic X9 
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Reading performance anion^ 
17-yc3r olds increased for all 
subgroups from 1971 (o 1974. 



Sec Tabic 2,10 
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Writing perfcimancc increased 
for 9'year-olds but decieased 
for n-ycar olds between the 
years 197D and 1974, 

Sec T:&le 2,11 
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The dilTerencc beiwecn male 
and female ^cotcs ui mathematics 
is greater for adults than for 
9-year-oIds. 

See Table 2. 12 
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For«ach mathematics content 
the gap between mate and 
female scores is larger for 
o1il«rag« groups. 

See Tabk 2J2 




Fewer than one-half of the 
young a<lutt population c^in 
successfully pick out the size 
of a can of tuna fish which 
offers the lowest cost per 
ounce- 
See Table 2.14 
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The differences in^BIack and White performance on mathemacics exercises is greatestm the content area of numbcis 
and numeration^ See Table 2AS 
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Chapter 3 



G>ncerns of Elementary and 
Secondary Education 



Describing the problems and immediate concerns 
facing education within a statistical context is 
dilTicult for several reasons. Many educational prob- 
lems are fostered by changing economic conditions 
or by external events, arising quickly and sometimes 
manifested in unpredictable ways. These concerns 
shift enough with time that it may be inappropriate 
or tnerndent to regularize data collection concern- 
ing them. Other problems exist or have existed for 
some time but are unnoticed because they do not 
generate disruptions or violence or because their 
impact is difncult to measure. Thus, neither reliable, 
extended time scries nor current, complete statisti- 
cal portraits are available for examining many 
problems. 

There are, however, some sources of data that 
provide useful indicators of the concerns facing 
elemental^ and secondary education in this coun- 
try. Attitudinal data, compiled from polls of public 
opinion, are a useful source of information on 
problems as perceived by the public. More tradi- 
tional statistics on participation in schooling and the 
utilir^ition of school resources can often illuminate 
aspects of particular problems. 

The Education Enterprise as Viewed by the Public 

The concerns of the educational ^stem most 
likely to be the focus of attention are the concerns 
articulated by those people who support the 



schools. For the public schools, this means tlte 
citizens who pay taxes to ensure the existence of 
these schools and who choose administrative school 
boards to direct them. A useful index of the 
concerns facing education is therefore the enumera- 
tion of educational problems as perceived by the 
public. These are the problems with which educa- 
tors must deal to satisfy an important constituency. 

A national poll asking tlte public to identify the 
major problems with which public schools in their 
communities must deal demonstrates the persistence 
of education's problems. Problems of discipline, 
integration and segregation, and finances have been 
most frequently cited each year from 1970 through 
1975. Discipline was named by 23 percent of the 
public in 1972, 1974, and 1975, leading the next 
problem by at least 5 percentage points (table 3.1). 
Other problems cited include securing ''good" 
teachers (cited among the top six problems each 
year since 1970), use of drugs and dope, and the 
growing size o f schools. 

Schools have been affected by the growing lack 
of confidence in instttuttons' in the country. In 
1973,36^ percent of the public expressed ^'a great 
deal*' of confidence in persons running educational 
institutions (chart 3.2). In 1974/ this (tgure rose to 
49X1 percent but in 1975 fell to 30.9 percent. While 
education outranked major companies and other 
governmental units, it fell below the scientific 
community and remauted below medicine in its. 
ability to sustain confidence. 
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Despite dissatisfaction with education^ the public 
remains committed to its support^ as shown by the 
proportion who maintain we are spending too little 
money on improving the educational system. Close 
to 50 percent of respondents in 1712^ 1973^ and 
1974 stated that too litde was being spent (dtart 
3.3); in contrast^ only about 10 percent felt too 
much was being ^nt. This information reinforces 
the view that finances remain a major concern 
facing education. 

The public's opinions of integrated schooling 
help to identify specific aspects of desegregation 
which are of concern. More than 90 percent of 
White respondents in 1972, 1974, and 1975 voiced 
no objection to sending their children to schools 
where a few children were Black (chart 3.4). When 
the question was altered to ascertain objections to 
sending White children to schools, with more than 
half the children Black, 41.9 percent of White 
respondents offered no objection in 1972 as did 
37.2 percent in 1975. However, considerable op- 
position exists to busing school children across 
district lines to achieve racially integrated schools. 
More than three-fourths of the population (76.6 
percent in 1972 and 78.1 percent, in 1975) stated 
they were opposed to busng across district lines 
(chart 3.5). Nevertheless, some White respondents 
(17.2 percent in 1975) do favor busing of Black and 
White children. Of interest is the fact that there has 
been relatively little change nationally in these 
percentages since 1 972 Jn spite of specific instances 
of severe problems. g 
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Problems related to discipline and violence in the 
schools have been documented by teachers surveyed 
about instances of physical assault or property 
damage, in 1973, 8;5 percent of these teachershad 
been attacked or had had their property inaliciously 
damaged by students (chart 3.6); in 1975, 12.9 
percent reported attacks or property damage. When 
asked the more general question of vrfiether or not 
student violence was a problem in thetr school^ 23.2 
percent in 1 974 said it was either a major or minor 
problem; in 1975, 26.1 percent responded that it 
was a problem^ While the latter figures are subjec- 
tive, they reinforce the public's opinion that disci- 
pline is a major problem. 

There is a surprising uniformity of opinion 
among adults from communities of all sizes and 
from all regions of the countfV that use of drugs by 
young people is a serious problem (chart 3.7). 
Fifty-four percent of persons in communities with 
population of 1 million and over said drugs were a 
serious problem^ compared with 51 percent in 
communities of under 2^00. Responses by region 
varied up to 12 percentage points, ranging from the 
lowest of 51 percent of persons in the East who 
believe drug^ to be a major problem to the highest 
of 63 percent in the Midwest. A large majority of 
respondents felt strongly enough about the probkm 
to advocate mandatofV attendance by young people 
at educational programs on the effects of drugs and 
alcohol (chart 3.8). 



The public has lem^ned consist* 
tni for 6 years tn its view of 
the most importuit problems 
facing public schools. 

Se« Table 3.1 
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Between 1974 and 1975 there was 
a marked decline tn the public's 
confidence tn people running 
educational institutions. 

Sellable 32 
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Confidence in the People Running Institutions 
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At the same time about orie-hdf 
of the pubHc has remained 
convinced that too little money 
is being spent to improve edu- 
cation. 

See T^ble 3.3 



Chart 3.3 

Spending Levels for Education: Public Opinion 
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Only z small percentagie ofWhite 
respondents would bare object 
to sending their children to 
schools whf^re up to dne^hair 
the chiidren are Black. 

See Table 3.4 
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Integrated Schcx)ling: Opinions of White Respondents 
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Opposiiion to busing is itlztm- 
ly tin changed dnce 1972* 



See Table 3.5 
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Interdistrigt Busing: Public Opinion 
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Teacheis report an increase in 
persona] attack and property 
damage since 1973. 

See Table 16 



A growing percentage of 
teachers believe student 
violence is a problem in 
schools. 

See Table 3.6 
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Student Vfolence as Viewed by Teachers 
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Individuals from communities 
of all nzes and from 
regions agree that use of 
dru^ is a senous problem 
in ihtit community* 

See Table 3,7 
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Drug Use by Young People: Public Opinion 
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A substantial majority of 
parents would require attendance 
3t drug education programs. 

See T^ble 3^ 
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Attendance at Programs on Effects of Drugs: 
Public Opinbn 
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Educational Disparities and Special Needs 



Tlie concerns facing education in this country 
grow out of the basic mission of education. 
Schools weie established to educate young people. 
The preceding chapter^ in ofTenng a i«cord of 
fonnal accompltshment^ gave some evidence that 
responds to the general inquiry^ "Do they?" To 
see how many are participating in formal school- 
ings the completion and graduation statistics cited 
there may be supplemented by statistics showing 
what proportion of the population of young 
people are in school. Still another index is fur- 
nished by statistics on achievement and on the 
knowledge gained by persons going through the 
system. Statistics providing general indices of both 
completion and achievement were examined in 
chapter 2. More specific evidence of participation 
and achievement^ as they affect particular groups^ 
is examined here. 

One of the most basic indices available^ a mea- 
sure of reading ability of persons at the point of 
exit frcTT! the basic educational system, gives con* 
siderable cause for concern. Several specific,. practi- 
cal f«sading exercises were administered to a 
national sample of 17-year-olds One of the exer- 
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cises required interpretation of text on an insur- 
ance policy, and another a response to directions on 
a traffic ticket. In a group of superior readers, 
Identified on the basis of high performance on 
standardi2ed reading examinations, 36.7 percent 
answered the insurance policy exercise correctly, 
and60.0 percent understood the traffic ticket (table 
3.9). When the performance of this group was used 
to define the ^'highest level of performance" that 
couid reasonably be expected of all 17*year-olds, 
the adjusted calculations of performance by popula- 
tion groups were still discouraging. Differences in 
performance by groups defined on the basis of 
region or metropolitan area levealed substantial 
disparities in achievement levels, particularly on the 
insurance policy exercise (charts 3.9 and 3.10). 

However discouraging performance by even 
superior students in the educational system may be, 
it Is often more discouraging to view the consider- 
ably greater problems of dropouts in relation to 
knowledge and understanding, job opportunities, 
and beome prospects. Thus it is of coneem that 
sample survey information shows over 10 percent of 
persons 14 to 24 years old in 1973 had left school 
before receiving a high school diploma (table 3 J 1). 
Tlie pefcents of those who had left schoob were 
much higher for Blacks than for Whites. Among 18^ 



and L9'ycar^1ds, 27,7 percent of Black males and 
23,0 percent of Black females were dropouts in 
1973, in contrast to 14,1 percent for Wliite males 
and 15,2 percent for Wliite females, Tlicse fibres 
represent some reduction in pereenta^sof c^ropout 
for each population group sinee 1967, but the 
improvements are small. Figures on dropouts in 
1974 show high dropout percentages among young 
people.in several distinct ethnie categories which are 
identEfied collectively as being of Spanish origin. 
Over 35 percent of males and 25 percent of females 
of this group of IS- and 19*year*olds were dropouts 
in 1974, against 1S,7 and 14,7 percent for all races 
(chart 3,12), 

Ambitious reform efforts in the 1960's focused 
on education as a major means of modifying the 
social structure and improving access to the main* 
stream of society. Since that time, members of 
many pupil population groups have received a 
variety of services from programs designed to meet 
their special needs. Federal Government programs^ 
in I972*73> adniinistered through local education 
agencies (school districts) reached an estimated 37 
percent of the 18 million students from low*mcome 
areas (chart 3,13), Tlie higliest. rate of program 
participation by persons in a population group 
identified as having special needs was 77 percent of 
the 249,000 children of migratory workers. Other 
population subgroups that have received some ser* 
vices especially designed to serve their needs are 
handicapped children, children from limited or 
non-English speaking environments^ or neglected or 
delinquent children. 

An examination of tlie specific services provided 
to these population groups sliows an attempt to 
matdi needs and services. More than half (^3 
percent) of the dropouts and potential dropouts 
participating in Federal programs in 1972*73 re* 
ceived assistance in the area of vocational skills jnd 
attitudes (chart 3J4). Reading, attendance and 
school social work, and food services were each 
provided to at least 35 percent of this group. 
Among students in low-income areas, assistance in 
academic areas was most common, fn both public 
and private sehools, almost 60 percent of the 
students receiving help had assistance in reading or 
Cnglisli (chart 3,15), Over 25 percent of the public 
school students Itad help in natural sciences and 
mathematics. 

Hie racial composition of schools reflects contin- 
ued patterns of segregation in living areas. Iniegra- 
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tion of schools in the late 1960's and early 1970's 
altered the percentage of minority enrollments in 
(lie schools (chart 3,16), The steady progress toward 
inlegjatjon jn the. South has not been matched in 
other parts of the country. Demographic and social 
conditions clearly provide constraints within which 
further attempts to alter the racial composition of 
schools must be examined. 

Identifying, and serving the needs of, hand!* 
capped individuals is a msjor concern facing educ2* 
tion, While.there are severe definitional problems in 
discussing conditions of tlie handicapped 2nd tlieir 
incidence by region or racial group, the percent of 
students who have been placed in classes for 
handicapped children varies by region, A greater 
proportion of persons from the South than from 
other regions were diagi^osed-and placed in special 
instructional gjoups in 1973, Over 4,5 percent of 
public school pupils in the South were placed in 
special classes, in comparison with 3,5 percent in 
the Northeast and 3,2 percent in the West, 

An educational problem articulated recently is 
the special need for language skills of persons from 
predominantly non*En^ish speaking environments. 
Estimates made in 1975 show over 2 million persons 
from households which are non^English speaking 
attend institutions ranging from nursery school 
tlirougit college (table 3, IS), Of this group, the 
largest portion, an estimated l,6S5,OO0, speak 
Spanish as the usual household language (chart 
3J8), Other European or Asian languages are 
spoken by over 200,000 students attendinggradcs ! 
tlirougli 12(chart3j9), 

A portion of this £roup has received cdueatbnal 
services through Federal programs. In 19 72*73, 
154,47S elementary and 39>305 students partici- 
pated in a variety of programs (chart 3,20), Services 
received included instruction in reading (both in 
English and in other languages), cultural enrich* 
ment, and a variety of counseling and attendance 
services. Migrant children, who may have the same 
educational needs as the bilingual population in 
addition to needs related to brief tenure in a variety 
of educational settings, have received services of 
many sorts. More than half the 230,000 migrant 
cliildren served in 1972-73 received instruction in 
reading and natural sdences, food and health 
services, audio visual materials, and services related 
to attendance/sehool social work (chart 3,21), This 
variety reflects an awareness of the relationslilps 
among school and otiier environmental factors. 
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Many I7^y«ar^ds cannot 
accurately r«ad an insur* 
ance policy. 

Sec Table 3,9 



Chart 3,9 



Functional Literacy: Insurance Polk^y Interpretation 
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Hie abOity to fellow <}iiccltaFis 
on a tiaffic ticket vanes for 
retpondenis by size and type of 
community, 

See Table 3.9 
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Chart 3 JO 

Functional titeracy: Traffic Ticket Directions 
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There have been only minor 
changes in the percent of 
high school <]ropouts since 

mi. 

See Table 111 
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The high school dropout rates 
for persons coUectivcly described 
as b«in^ of Spanish ori^n 
e?cceed those from 
other ethnic groups. 

See Table 3.12 
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See Table 3.13 
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Services provided to reduce the 
problem of high school dropouts 
include counseh'ng, academic 
assistance and personal services. 

See Table 3,14 
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Federally Funded Services to Dropouts 
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The distribution of services lo 
students in low-income areas is 
simUar for boih public and 
nonpublic schools. 

See Table 3J5 
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Federally Funded Services to Children 
From Low Income Areas 
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Considerable progfcss was made 
in tnteg^ ting public schools 
between 196S and 1972, parti- 
cularly in SouthefR and 
border States. 

See Table 3 J6 



Racial Composition of Schools 
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The proponion of students 
identified as having handicaps 
is htpx in the South than in 
Other re^ns. 

Sec Table 3J7 



Chart 3.17 
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Chut 3.18 

Students With Spanish as Their Household Language 
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Over I million students in 
grades 1 through 8 are from 
homes with Spanish as the 
principal language. 

&e Table 3.18 



Over 300^ students are from 
homes with other European or 
Asian household languages. 

Sec Table 3.18" 
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FcdemJ services supplied to 
children from limited'^or 
non*£ng]ish*5pcaki'ng environ* 
nfients are conccntNted on 
dcnienUry pupils. 

See Table 3.20 
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F«<leral services to migrant 
children iiKlufle instruciion, 
Cultural enrichment J and 
peisonoi services. 

See Table 3.21 



Migrant Children Receiving Services in Federally Aided Programs 
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Chapter 4 



Participation in Postsecondary Education 



Pariicipaiion in postsecondary educaiion wiihin 
the last 10 years has seen increasing diversity among 
students, especially in the ages at which they enroll 
and in the courses of study they choose. Chapter 2 
documents the increasing numt>ers of persons com* 
pleting programs and pf degjecs and other formal 
awards since the I950's. This increase has been 
accompanied by a diversification that both adds 
complexity to any statistical examination of post- 
secondary (rends and signals caution to anyone 
attempting to predict the future, as individuals 
select from tiic expanding rang^ of educational 
opportunities available. In fact, several reputable^ 
alternative projections of enrollments in postsecond' 
ary institutions have been made, in consonance with 
the recent dramatic, and sometimes erratic changes 
in many areas of postsecondary education, affected 
by demographic pnd siiort-tcrm social and economic 
conditfons. 

The general term postsecondary edtication has 
been used to encompass higher education^ voca- 
tional/technical education, and adult education. 
Althougli some students are enrolled in more than 
one area of pbstsccondary education, enrollment 
figures for some types of schools suggest the 
magnitude of postsecondary education activities. 
Postsecondary enrollment included 10.2 million 
higjicr education students in 1974-75; more than 
13.7 million students in fcdcmlly -aided vocational 
classes in 1974; and, an estimated 18 million adult 
education participants in 1975. 

Since the early l%ffs there have been concern 
and interest in providing traditional higher educa- 
tion cxpCFicnccs for many grotips.with low partici' 
pation rates in the past. Participation of various 
minority groups has been the subject of consider- 
able discussion and numerous special program cf' 
forts for several years, and it Is now appropriate to 



ascertain whether such efforts have substantially 
altered the determinants of access to higher edu^ 
cation. Here we shall examine both tlie diversifica- 
tion of postsecondary experiences and the prior 
issue of access to higher education. 

Enrollment Patterns in Postsecondaiy Education 

Higji school graduates constitute the largest pool 
of entrants into postsecondary education. During 
the first year following completion of high school a 
major decision-to continue school or not^and ^f^^^ 
what type of school to enter-must be made^ For 
this reason plans of high school seniors-declared 
many cases prior to their acceptance by particular 
institutions-arc a revealing source of information 
about entry Jn to postsecondary education. These 
intentions examined over time may suggest changes 
in student expectations and perceptions of the 
benefits of schooling. Data for the years 1972^ 
1973, and 1974 show small but distinct changes in 
articulated pl^ns (chart 4J). In the face of expand' 
ing enrollments in virtually all lands of postsccond' 
ary education, it is surprising that progressively 
larger numbers of both males and females do not 
plan to attend any school. For males, the percentage 
not planning to attend has risen from 13.8 in 1972 
to 19.6 in 1974; for females, from 15.4 to 18.8. Of 
those planing to attend, the patterns vary for males 
and females. Holding almost constant, the percent' 
age of females planning to attend college was 46.3 
in 1972 and 46.2 in 1974; those stating that they 
may attend accounted for 24.3 percent in 1972 and 
25.4 percent in 1974, The patterns for males 
departed from those for femaies in several ways. 
The percentage planning to attend college dechncdf 
from 46.1 percent in 1972 to 40.9 percent in 1974. 
A similar deciinc was registered by those who said 
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they might attend college, VHt^eji larger percentage 
in 1974 expressed an intention to enroll in voca- 
tional sciioo) tlianin 1972. 

Family income clearly enters into tlie choice of 
postsccondary education. While 53.5 percent of 
high school seniors tn 1974 coming from families 
with incomes of 525,000 and over planned to go to 
a 4-year college^ only 12.4 percent of those from 
families with incomes under $5,000 had similar 
plans. There was. less pronounced variation among 
students from difTerent family income groups in 
planning to attend first a 2'year and then a 4-year 
colleg^^ or to attend a 2-year college only. Greater 
proportions of students from low-income families, 
planned to attend vocational school;.15:9 percent of 
the students from families with incomes under 
$5,000 said they planned to or miglit attend 
vocational school. Only 4A percent of students 
from families with incomes of $25,000 and over had 
plans to altend vocational schools. 

Many other factors are related to participation in 
postsecondary education. In addition to family 
income, differential experiences of subgroups identi- 
fied on the basis of sex, race, and aUlity, suggest 
that each of these factors may influence access and 
participation. Entrance into postsecondary institu* 
tions by the high school class of 1972 was generally 
related to family income level, with students from 
high-income families entering at higher rates than 
those from low^ineome families (chart 4 J). Among 
White students, patterns of entrance were similar for 
males and females, with larger proportions of 
students entering post-secondary institutions at suc- 
cessively higher income levels. Females did enter 
institutions at slightly higher proportions in each 
income category tlian males. Patterns of entrance 
among Black students did not display this relation- 
ship; entrance rates for Black females did not 
change in a consistent way as incomes increased, 
and for Black males entrance varied so much that 
there was no consistent relationship between en* 
trance into postsecondary education ^d income 
level. 

There have been interesting changes jn the 
proportion of students from groups defined by 
socioeconomic status (SES) entering 4*year institu- 
tions of higher education. Data for 1960 and 1972 
indicate declining entrance rates for several sub- 
groups at the extremes of ability and SES scales 
(chart 4.4). In 1960, among males of high ability 
and low SES, 48 percent entered 4-year institutions. 



wliile in 1972 only 36 percent enrolled. Of males 
with high ability and high SES, 87 percent entered 
in 1960 compared with 73 percent in 1972. This 
decline evident also among females of high ability 
and high SES, going from 82 percent in 1960 to 76 
percent in 1972. Howe\'er, among females of higli 
ability and low SES, the percent entering 4-year 
institutions increased from 34 percent in I960 to 43 
percent in 1972. 

It is of considerable interest whether students 
who enter post -secondary education remain until 
they complete a program or receive a degree. In 
addition, there has been speculation on the mobility 
of students among types of institutions; for ex- 
ample, what is the likelihood that students who 
inhially choose a vocational school will enter a 
4*year college. Enrollment patterns of the high 
school class of 1972 provide some insights. It is 
assumed that students from wealthier families 
would be expected to have the widest range of 
choices available to Ihem; therefore, the enrollments 
in 1973 of students from families with incomes over 
$1S,000 are of interest. Continuation rates, as 
expressed by 1973 enrollment, were highest for 
those who entered 4-year institutions,. and lowest 
for those who entered vocational or technical 
schools (chart 4.5). Over 85 percent of those in 
4-year institutions in 1972 continued such atten- 
dance in 1973. For 2-year colleges, the figure was 
57.1 percent^ for vocational/technical schools, 36J 
percent. Of those who did not enter school in i 972 
but did enroll in 1973, the highest percentage, 7.9, 
chose 4-year institutions. Two-year institutions were 
elected by 7.8 percent, and 4.9 chose vocational/ 
technical schools. Only a few (3.5 percent) left 
vocational/technical schools for 4-year institutions. 

A comparison of these continuation figures with 
those of students from families with incomes under 
$3,000 shows lower continuation rates in 4-year and 
vocational schools among low-income students, but 
higher rates in 2-year schools. Of the students who 
entered school in 1973 after remaining out of 
school for 1 year, 2.9 percent entered 4-year 
colleges, 2A percent entered 2-year colleges, and 3.5 
percent entered vocational and technical schools. 
Thus, at least for the brief period of 1 1/2 years 
following high school graduation, "migration pat- 
terns** among types of schools rarely involve more 
than 10 percent of students at a particular type of 
institutions. Furthermore, rates of this magnitude 
occur only among those from high-income families. 
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Th« number of high school 
senLois not planning to 
attend college has increased 
slightJy since J 972. 

SccTaWc 4 J 
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Educational Plans of High School Seniors 
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Educational pUns of higli 
school seniors are closely 
rcbtcd to family mcomc 
levej. 

See Tabic 4.2 
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Students from highmcome families entered post secondary education at lUgtier rates. See Table 4.3 
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Participation of the High School Class of 1972 in Postsecoudary Education 
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Chait 4.4 

Changes in Entrance Into Higher Education 

Entmnce into 4-year colleger 
was lower in 1972 than in 
1 960 for males of high ability/ 

See Table 4.4 
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Of Ihe indtWdtuls from Mgh 
income families who entered 
postsccbndary education in 
1972, continuation in educa* 
tionai activities was highest, 
85 perifent, for those in 
4^year coUe^s. 



See Table 4,5 



Postsecondary Participation by Students with Parental Incomes Over $18,000 
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Chait 4.6 



For those individuab from 
low-income families, 7i per- 
cent who entered 4-ye3r 
schoofsin 1972 continued 
toatterid in 1973. .. 

See Table 4.5 



Postsecondary Participation by Students With Parental Incomes Under $3,000 
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Vocational Education 

Vocational education is offered by many types 
of institutions, both within and outside the tradi- 
tional educational establishment- Public secondary 
and postsceondary schools and public and private 
colleges and universities provide numerous oppor- 
tunities for instruction, as well as educational 
services in support of speeifte career objectives. 
Private noncollegjate schools wiilch offer specialized 
programs are also viewed as an tmportant'part ^ . the 
range of postsceondary opportunities. In r^v'^t 
yearSj the number of tioncollegiate vocational 
schools has (leereasedf as community colleges and 
area schools offer expanded vocational training 
opportunities. In getieral, accessibility of vocational 
training is inducnecd-at least in the short run by 
proximity of^hoois, entrance requirements, costs 
and enrollment capacity. 

Noncollegiate po&tseeondary career schools dis- 
played a variety of admis^on requirements In 1973 
(chart 4.7). Most schools observed a minimum age 
requirement^ with the lowest percent (45.6) levied 
by business schools and the highest (93.9) by 
cosmetology and barber schools. High school diplo- 
mas were not universally required; percentage of 
schools requiriiig a diploma or its equivalent ranged 
from a low of 4.5 for flight schools to 973 for 
schools offering training for hospital careers. En* 
trance examinations were given by many^ but not 
by all schools in each category; 71.2 percent of 
technical institutes required them compared with 
only 543 percent of trade schools. 

Enrollments in public postsceondary area voca- 
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tional schools showed tlie extent of participation by 
minority groups and the distribution among fields 
by sex. Blacks accounted for 11.2 percent of 
enrollment in !974, Hispanics for 4.1, Asian- 
Americans for 1.1 percent, and American Indians 
for 1.0 percent (cliart 4.8). Enrollments by sex were 
markedly different by fteldf suggesting limited 
"cross-overs'* to fields traditionally dominated by 
one sex ^chart 4.9). Enrollments were predomi- 
nantly female in stenography (93.7 percent), 
nursing (91.7 percent), filing (S65 percent), and 
home economics (S6A percent). In contrast, female 
enrollments were low In electronic technology (2X) 
percent)^ a"to mechanics (L5 percent), welding (13 
percent), and construction trades (0.9 percent). 

Tiic most popular selections, by students in 
1973-74 were cosmetology and barber programs, 
with 182,800 students; auto mechanics, 165,100 
students; and secretarial, 123^300 (chart 4.10). 
These enrollments were distributed unevenly among 
schools; over 2^300 schools offered programs in 
cosmetology or barbcring, white 902 offered auto 
mechanic programs, and 1^246 offered secretarial 
programs(table4J0). 

Average total charges for vocational programs in 
1973 were considerably greater in private tlian in 
public schools: $299 in public schools compared 
with 31^87 in private schools (table4Ji).aiarges 
for private schools also varied by type of scliool, 
with $1,476 the average total cost for private 
vocational and technical schools, and $2,590 for 
private flight schools (chart 4.1 1). In contrast, tlic 
liigfiest average charge in publie schools was $456 
for programs in technical institutes. 



Adm'mlon requirements vary considerably for dilferent typ« of noncollegrate posUecondaiy schools. Sec Table 4,7 
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Mulorittes constitute 17^ 
percejit of the enroUment in 
postsecondary area vocational 
schools. 

See Table 4.S 



Chart 

Ethnic Composition of Vocational School Enioliment 
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The most popular progranu 
offered by noncoUe^jate * 
schools are cosmtdoiy and 
tmbcring^ auto fnechaolcs 
and secrclaiial^ 

See Table 4 JO 
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Tou] charges for courses of 
Study in piivatc vocational 
schools greatly exceed those 
for ptiblEc schools. 

See Tabic 4.11 



Charges for Postsecondary VocationaJ Programs 
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l^ier EducatiOfi 



In (be 1960% discussions of equal educational 
opportunity and access to hi|^ education were 
directed towards the traditional Mgher education 
sector of the educational aystem-tbe colleges and 
universities that giant baccalaureate and higher 
(fegrees. While ccHisiderable scholarly debate now 
centers on reevaluating college education on the 
basis of expected economic returns, the tremendoiu 
increase in degrees granted in the 1960"$ has 
probably enhanced rather than lessened the impof' 
tance of a degree in gaining access to certain 
occupations. 

Chapter I cited the tremendoiu expartsion in 
higher education, particularly among public institu- 
tions. Total enrollment increased from 3^789,000 in 
1960 to ah estimated 10,619,000 in fall 1975 (chart 
4.12); increases are expected to continue, though at 
a slower rate than in the past, reaching a peak of 
11,957,000 in 1982. EnrotlmenU for degree credit 
have grown faster for 2-year than for 4-year 
institutions^ though 4-year schools still dominate in 
absolute numbers. Degree^credit enrdtment in 
2year institutions rose from 451,000 in I960 to 
2,335jOOO m 1975^ a more than Hve-fold increase. 
For the same period^ degree^redit enrollments in 
4-year institutions rose from 3j3 1,000 to 
6,993,OOOt somewhat more than a two-fold in- 
crease. 

Several factors apparently contribute to entrance 
miOt and completion of^ higher education. Sex^ age^ 
race, income^ and distance from school will all be 
reviewed in this chapter^ where data permit^ in 
relation to entrance and completion. 

First-time degree-credit enrollment in institutions 
of higher education in fail 1 974 was 60.4 percent of 

li)3 



the number of Mgh school graduates in spring 1974 
(chart 4.13). Thb figure has increased since 1958, 
when it was 5I J percent, but has not changed 
substantially since 1968. This enrolment has in^ 
creased for females more rapidly than foj males, 
changing from 39.5 in 1958 to 56^ in 1974, while 
males rose from 51 3 to 60.4 percent of high school 
graduates. 

Age distiibtttioa of college students is changing, 
with older students making up a progressively larger 
prop4Htion of the students. In 1974, students 
years old and over constituted 10.4 percent of the 
students (chart 4.14). While figures on enrollments 
of this age group are not available for years pdor to 
1973, the group may meiit observation tn the 
future, especially in view of the trend toward an 
older student population. The propc^tional de* 
creases among younger age groups are particularly 
noticeable among IS* and 19'year'olds. In 1955, 
this group made up 3 1.3 percent of enrollment. This 
age group contained an increasingly large proportion 
of the total number of cdle^ studenU until 1965, 
when it accounted for 39.0 percent of all students. 
The number then dropped, and in 1974 was only 
26.4 percent of college students. 

Age distributions for students differ also for 
types of higher education institutions. Students 
attending 4^ear colleges are generally younger than 
those attending 2'year colleges (chart 4.15). In 
1974, 29.3 percent of the students at 2-year colleges 
were 25 to 34 years old; only I3j0 percent of 
students at 4-year colleges were in this age group 
(table 4.15). Female enrollmenU differ more for 
types of colleges than do male enrollments. The 
enroUments of females at 2'year colleges contain 
larger proportions of both the younger age group 
(14 to 19 years) and the older age group (25 to 34 
years) than those at 4-year colleges. 

There have been targe increases in minority 
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students attending higher education institutions, 
with die numbeis from each minority group, in- 
cluding Amencain Indians, Slacks, Orientals, and 
those of Spanish origin, more than doubling be- 
tween 1968 and 1972 (table 4J6). However, as a 
percent of the total enrollment in higher education 
the increases have been small. For Ainerican 
Indians, percentages have riscn from to 0.6;-ror 
Blacks, from 7.1 to 8,4; for Orientals, from 0.7 to 
I-O; and for those of Spanish origin, from 1.7 to 
2.4. 

Enrollments in higher education by sex and race 
suggest attrition patterns that are distinct for these 
population subgroups. Taking the freshman enroll- 
ments in fall 1971 as the base figures, enrollments 
of the sophomore, junior, and senior students in 
subsequent years offered the basis for revealing 
comparisons* For all students, the number of seniors 
in 1974 was 55.8 percent of the number of 
freshmen in 1971 (chart 4.17). White males had the 
highest percent of enrollments at the senior year, 
with enrollments equalling 61.3- percent of that 
identified fn the freshman year. However, only 34.7 
percent of Black females as freshmen fn 19JJ:_we.re 
enrolled as seniors in 1974. Thes^ figures are not 
based on a longitudinal survey, but rather represent 
an aimual survey of each college class and hence are 
subject to sampling variability. While the figures 
should be treated with caution, they do suggest 
greater attrition for minority groups thain for 
Whites. 

'Students in public institutions have been re* 
quired to assume percentage increases of cost rises 
in higher education about equal to those of students 
in private institutions. Whereas tuition and required 
fees in private institutions went up by an estimated 
135.1 percent between 1964^5 and 1975*76 (from 
S1^88 to $2,558 in current dollars), these fees in 
public institutions rose by about 129.6 percent 
(from S243 to $558) (chart 4.18). Total outlay 
(fees, board, and room) in a private institution 
amounted to an estimated $3,981 in 1975*76; the 
corresponding figure for public Institutions was 
estimated at $1,882 (table 4.18). 

Parental income remains a contributing factor in 
first'time enrollment in higher education. Since 
1966, the percent of first'timc students from 
families with income estimated at $25,000 or more 
rose from 7.1 to 18.2 in 1974 (chart 4.19), Part of 
this increase is due, of course, to inflation and 
resultant higher incomes for much of the popula* 




tion. However, it is of special interest that the 
percent of students from families with incojncs of 
less than $4,000 stayed almost constant since 1966, 
decreasing slightiy from 6.6 to 6.0 percent. In tlie 
face of inflation, this figure suggests some progress 
for low^income students towards access to higher 
education. However, the proportion of students 
from families with incomes from $4,000 to $9,999 
lias dropped from 47.1 percent in 1966 to \S3 
percent in 1974* 

Percentage distributions of first-time students on 
die basts of parental income also reveal differences 
by type.of institution. In fall 1974, only 3.2 percent 
of university students were from families with 
parental income of less than $4,000, whereas 25.1 
percent estimated parental income at $25,000 or 
more (chart 420). These figures represent a drop in 
the proportion of university students from low^ 
income families (incomes less than $4,000) from the 
4.6 percent of 1966. The distribution for 2-year 
schools shows a smaller proportion of students from 
families with incomes of $25,000 or more and a 
larger proportion from families with incomes of 
$4^000 or less. The figures for 1974 show 7.8 
percent from low-income families and 12.4 percent 
from high'income families. 

Of those students entering college, the choice of 
institution by family income follows more regular 
patterns for White males aind females than for 
Blacks (chart 4.21). If one compares the entrance 
into private 4-year colleges and public 2*year co!* 
leges among Whites, there are only minor exceptions 
to the general pattern of an increasing percentage 
chooslf^ private 4*year colleges and decreasing 
percentage choosing 2*year colleges as family in- 
come rises. Among Black students, no definable 
patterns emerge in comparing enrollments In private 
4-year as opposed to public 2^ear schools. 

Patterns of enrollment in types of institutions of 
higher education show marked differences in the 
distances from students' homes to school. Students 
entering 2pyear colleges are more likely to choose 
schools close to their homes than are university 
students. In 1973, 48,5 percent of students entering 
2*year colleges lived less than 10 miles from the 
institution as compared with 11.8 percent of stu* 
dents entering universities (chart 422). In contrast^ 
the majority (61i percent) of students entering 
universities were more tiian 100 miles from home as 
compared with only 11.7 percent of tiiosc entering 
2*year colleges. 



The rapid growth in total 
enroUnient in higiher tduo 
ation IS expected to Jevel 
olTtnihe I980's. 
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Consistently more male than 
female high school graduates 
enroll in higher education. 

See Table 4.13 
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Increasingly larger proportions 
of college students are coming 
from ol(ier age groups. 

See Table 4 J4 
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The age disiribuiion of 

students at 2-year colleges 

differs from that of 4-ycar colleges. 

See Table 4.15 
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The percent of full-time 
undcr^duate students froni 
minofitEcs tticrcased from \0X> 
in 1968 to 124 in 1972- 

Scc Tabic 4Jti 



Enrollments of college students 
suggest greater rates of 
attrition among Blacks than 
among Wlu tcs. 

See Table 4J7 
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CoUege Enrollment of the 1971 Freshman Class 
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Tuition and required fees for 
universities in 1975 averaged 
5653 for public institutions, 
and 52,70] for private insii^ 
tutions, a more than 4'fold 
difference. 

See Table 4. 13 
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The percent ofentcnng 
students in higlier education 
Tfom ramilies with incomes of 
less than $4,000 has re- 
mained 2i about 6 percent 
since 1966. 

SeeTable4J$ 
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Ullversities hive consistently 
enrolled students from families 
with higher incomes than 
have 2-year cot!egc5. 

Sfe Table 4.19 
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Clio ice of posuecondary 
institutions appears more 
dosdy fcbted to faniiJy 
income Tor Whites tlrnn it 
does for Bbcks, 

See Table 4.21 



Almost hair or the students 
attending 2^year college 
live 10 mile^ or Jess Trom Ihe 
instilution. 

See Table 4.22 
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Adult Education 



With forma] instniction being sought by indtvid- 
uah throughout their adult lifetinie, a major change 
in perceptions .of the role and place of education 
may be observed in both this country and abroad. 
Reasons for the increased participation in what is 
variously called contihuir^ or recurrent educatiori 
are many and the potential ramifications of the 
increase are significant. As the size of the school*ag^ 
population (ages 3-24) declines and an increasing 
proportion of the population is concentrated iri 
adult ag^ groups^ the growirig acceptance of the 
principles of continuir^ education suggests that 
educational activities for adults hold the potential 
for considerable and immediate growth. 

The tendency to participate in traditional higher 
education institutions over more years, or simply to 
enroll at an older age than has been customary, was 
observed in the changing ag^ dbtribution of stU' 
dents. This phenomenon is related to that aspect of 
lecunent education called adult education^ which is 
defined as organized instruction Occluding corre* 
spondence courses and private tutoring)^ usually 
conducted at a set time and place, with a predeter- 
mined end result: a certificate, diploma, or degree. 
Adult education is rarely a full-time pursuit; individ- 
uals generally enroll for a few or many hours per 
week. 

Chapter 1 cited the increase in adult education 
activities since 195X when 7.S percent of the 
eligible population was participating. By 1975, 
participation had reached an estimated 13*3 
percent. There are many reasons for participation; 
the articulated reasons indicate the effects of both 
occupational mobility and greater amounts of dis- 
cretionary time. When asked their principal reason 
for er^agir^ in adult education, 42.7 percent of 
participants in 1972 cited job Improvement or 
advancement (chart 4.23). More males (54.0 per* 
cent) than females (3i*7 percent) offered this as a 
reason. Personal or family interests, the second most 
popular reason, were given by 23.5 of all partici- 



pants; females chose this reason more often (32.S 
percent) than males (13.S percent). 

Participation in adult education conelated 
closely with education level. There were some 
differences for Blacks and Whites when educational 
attainment was held constant, although there was 
increased participation with educational level held 
constant for all subgroups. Among those who did 
not finish high school only 4.4 percent of White 
males and 2A percent of Black males participated 
(chart 4.24). Comparable figures for high school 
graduates were 13.9 percent for White males and 93 
for Black males. For college graduates, 29.0 percent 
of White males and 26.S percent of Black males 
participated. Amor^ females, Blacks had higher 
ievels of participation than Whites both for those 
who had not completed high school and for those 
who had graduated. Among females who were 
college graduates, however, participation was almost 
equal by race. 

Courses- of study elected by participants were 
strongly related to reasons given for enrolbnent. 
Courses providir^ occupational.training.were taken 
by 57.3 percent of participants (chart 4.25), with 
genera! education courses elected by 24.8 percent. 
Sponsors of titese activities were most often 4*year 
collets or universities, although 2^ear colleges or 
technical ir»titutes and public grade or high schools 
also served large numbers of partidpanta (chart 
4.26). Evidently^ the facilities of the formal educa- 
tional system, which traditionally has served only a 
very narrowiy defined portion of the population^ 
are now bcir^ utilized for a wider raiige of offerings. 

Participation rates for adult education increase 
wjth.family earnings. In 1972, participation was 5.5 
percent among thoje with famtiy incomes of less 
than S4,000, and 203 percent for those with 
incomes of $25,000 and over (chart 4.27). Whatever 
the reasons (lack of information, geographic proX' 
imity of courses, or the nature of course offerings) 
for the comparatively low participation by individ- 
uals with limited incomes, participation figures 
indicate that higher income individuals are more 
likely to enr(^l in adult education programs cur- 
rently offered. 
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lob 3<Wancetnent was the 
most popular reason for 
taking adult education for 
males; personal or family 
interest the most frequent 
reason among females. 

See Table 4.23 
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Persons with higher l«vcls 
of educational attainment 
have higli«r partic:pa::c;: 
rates for stdult education 
act]viit«&, 

See Table 4,24 
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Courses offering occupational 
training are chosen by 57J 
percent ofaJl participants. 



Sec Table 4,25 



Chart 4,25 
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Foriml cducationaJ institutionf 
sponsor the programs serving 
most of adult education partt^ 
dpants. 

Sec Table 4,26 
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FtirlicipatiOR rates Jn adult 
education m greater among 
those with higjier incomes. 



See Table 4.27 
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Chapter 5 



Relationships Between 
Education and Work 



Education and work have traditionally been 
distinct activities in this country- Work has been 
regarded as a natural ^quct to education, and 
market forces of supply and demand (togetlier with 
acquired training and skills) liavc channeled persons 
entering the Jabor market into specific jobs, Educa^ 
tion, of course, has a broader mandate than tlte 
preparation to assume a lole as an economically 
productive entity, Important as that role may be. 
More specifically, the individual as student and the 
individual as productive worker are two distinct 
roles, WJiile many have held both roles simul- 
taneously, they often have done so on their own 
initiative. The principal exceptions have occurred in 
training for professions^ where a period of intern- 
ship or clerksliip^ involving productive labor, has 
from the beginning been seen as an integral part of 
specialized training. Other programs combining 
work and study activity have existed for many 
years, but these focus onjobsindividualsmay enter 
immediately upon leaving high school or after a 
short program of postsecondary stu'dy. 

Persons compk^ting formal education have natu^ 
rally contributed to the pool of manpower which 
assumed productive jobs. Yet deliberate planning 
for educational opportunities to insure a supply of 
educated workers wlio will fill particular lobs has 



not been conducted l^rge scale in this 

country, as it has in many less-developed countries. 
Recent economic conditions as well as movements 
advocating education as an instrument of social- 
change in the 19.60's have forced both a reevahia- 
tion of education as an avenue toward. improved 
social conditions and higher income levels and a 
realization that the education enterprise is an 
industry whose resources, like those of all other 
Industries, must be used wisely. 

Thus there has been increased scrutiny directed 
towards education and work and the bridges be- 
tween them. Of particular interest to educators is 
the ease with which Individuals make the transition 
wtiere it is now dilTicult, The following discussion 
will examine these items as well as educational 
attainment and its relation to the labor force. 

Transition from Education to Work 

Much interest has been expressed in ihe transl' 
tion period between full-time schooling. jobs. It is 
therefore appropriate to review available statistics 
describing ilie knowledge young people have of 
work, theh career objectives, and how they regard 
specialized training as a help in securing the posi^ 
tions they hold. 
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Young persons liave a fairly good understanding 
of job requirements by tlie time tiiey are ready to 
enter tite labor, force. National performance on an 
assessment of specific knowledge of occupations 
was 74.8 percent correct for all i7-year-olds, 64.3 
percent for 17-ycar-olds out of sclioolj and 84,3 
percent for adults (chart 5.1). Scores for all I7-ycai 
olds were consistently higher than those for 17-ycar' 
olds out of school, when compared for groups 
defined on the basis of sex, race, parental education, 
and size and type of community (table S.l). Young 
adults betwee^t the ages of 26-34 inJum performed 
better than all 17-year-olds. It is clear that persons 
continue to improve their basic understanding of 
occupations and the kindsof tasks that are required 
after completing elementary/secondary education. 
Among 17-year-olds, those living in the urban fringe 
areas did better than ihose in metropolitan areas 
with populations greater tiian ISO^OOO where high 
proportions of the residents are on welfare or not 
regularly employed. Tlie two groups liad scores of 
77.1 percent and 69.2 percent, respectively. But 
even the highest of these scores for 17-ycar-oldsjust 
equals the lowest score for adults in low metropoli- 
tan areas. The highest score among adult groups 
defined by size and type of community in which 
they live was 90.S percent, for metropolitan areas 
wtih a high proportion of professionals. 

In lig)it of women's increased concern over job 
equality, it is of interest to observe whether career 
objectives artJculntcd by recent high school gradu- 
ates reflect a growing interest in work by females, fn 
1974, 2!4 years after high school graduation, mem- 
bers of the higji school class of 1972 were asked to 
state their occupational expectations at age 30 
(about 1985). Responses indicated 43J percent of 
males and 41.1 percent of females planning pro- 
fessional or technical careers (chart 5.2). Aside from 
these liigh proportions for both sexes, preferences 
for the remaining occupational categories show 
marked differences by sex. While I9i4 percent of 
males hoped to be working as managers, proprietors, 
or administrators at age 30, only 4.9 percent of 
females had that goal. And while 2.0 pereent of 
males expected to be clerical workers, 18.7 percent 
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of females planned clerical Jobs. And 24.9. percent 
of females expected to be homemakers.or house- 
wives at ag^ 30. It appears that aspirations for 
careers are held by a substantial portion ofyoung 
females, but that intentions to enter occupations 
formerly dommated by males are directed towards 
professional fields. 

While the timing of.vocatfonal choices probably 
occurs at varying ages for varying occupationsi 
many young people begin work immediately after 
leaving high school. Thus, they have made tentative 
choices before graduation, and, in some cases^ have 
had specialized vocational training while enrolled in 
high school. In a -review of the usefulness of such 
training by high school graduates 1 1/2 years after 
graduation, more than half (59 percent) of all 
employed youth stated they had found high school 
training useful in later on-the-job trainmg prograir^ 
(chart 5-3). However, a suE)stantial minority (46 
percent of males and 26 percent of females) 
believed they could have obtained then jobs with- 
out the training. Ambiguity toward training was 
reflected by their responses when asked whether 
tliey would have liked moie information about what 
was expected in their job, beyond skill training; 37 
percent of males and 29 percent of females said 
they would have liked more informationi 

An examination of the occupational experiences 
of mdividuals who were employed following higEi 
school graduation offers useful evidence as to die 
proportions who received some speciali/.ed traiiiiog 
and, for those who received- it, its usefulness in 
employment (chart 5.4). Of males employed^ 1/2 
years after graduation, 76.6 percent of.Blncks and' 
83.6 percent of Whites did not have specialized 
training. Those who d*J have .^specialized training 
and also had had a job using such training were unly 
8.2 percent of Black males and 9.3 percent of White 
males, contrasted with 22.9 percent of Ql^^ck fe- 
males and 22.4 percent of White females. Sprcial- 
ized training appears to be of utse to a considerably 
greater propoition v{ females Uian niiiles, perhaps 
because of the nature of specialised courses el^etM 
by femfiles. 
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Kitoi^cdje of occupations 
is greater among young 
adults ttun 17-year-olds. 

SeeTaWeSJ 
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Achievement in Specific Knowledge of Occupations 
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Almost equal proportions 
of males and females aspire 
to professicmal and technical 
jobs; in other occupations, 
tnidjtional sex differences 
exist. 

See Table 5.2 
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Employed young males are more 
likely th^n females to believe 
Ihey could have scctitcd their 
jobs without the training 
Jhey received in high sehool. 

Sec Table 5.3 



Chart 5.^ 
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Females used specialized high 
school training more often 
in employmenC tlian did males. 



Sec TaWe 5-4 
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Use of Specialized Training in Employment 
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EdiKattoiut Attitnment and the Labor Force 

Available infomtaUoh fegarding the tiansiti<»i of 
young adults into the labor force, and thdr view of 
their training after having entered occupations needs 
to be considered in light of characteristics of the 
labor force as a whole. 

There has been a consislent increase over time in 
the level of education attainment for the labor force 
(chart although the increase is not remarkable 
if oae considers otdy (he median school years 
completed. The med^, which rose fr<mt UJ to 
12.6 years of schooling between 1952 and 1974, 
reflecU the greater number of yean of education 
among the young members of the labor forte and, 
simultaneously, the diminishing number of less 
educated older workers. 

The effect of entrance into the labor forte of 
workers with more years of educational experience 
than are held by the labor force as a whole has been 
to increase the average educational attainment of 
workers in each occupational category. Useful base- 
line data on access to particular types of work were 
provided by information collected in 1974 on 
employment by occupations for a sample of young 
adult males (ages 22-23) with dtfTerent educational 
experience. It was found that employment of high 
school dropouts was concentrated in bluc^ollar 
occupations^ with employment at S3A percent of 
the total group of dropouts, compared with 1S.6 
percent employed in white^ollar jobs (chart S.6). 
These proportions were almost reversed for tliosc 
with bachelor's degrees, S2j$ percent holding white* 
collar jobs. Interestingly, unlike the proportions in 
white' or blue-collar jobs, the proportions in farm 
work were not related in a direct way to educational 
attainment. The highest percentage of any gn)up 
entering farm work was 2.9, for high school 
graduates; for higlt school dropouts the percent was 
t.3, and' for college graduates it was 1.8 percent. 
Emt)loymcnt. in farm work depends on factors other 
tJian educational experiences, as rapid technological 
change alters both the need for manpower and the 
skills required. 

Tlte composition of the unemployed labor force 
also shows several important relationships between 
educational attainment and the ability of job 
seekers to find work. Unemployment rales are 
generally lower among workers with higher levels of 



educational attainment; tlie relationship is par- 
ticularly striking when unemployment rates of high 
school dropouu are compared with those of persons 
having 4 yean or more of college, for the yean 
196S to 1975 (charts S.7 and S^). Economic 
downturns usually have an especially adverse impact 
upon unemployment rates of less educated peisons, 
although nit period between 1969 and 1972 was an 
excepHoa. A. higher /v^e of increase in unemptoy' 
mcnt among college gradtutes for that period was 
the result of both a dcdine in demand for such 
professional workers as teachen and engineen and 
an influx into tlie labor.force.ofa^ble number, of 
job^seeking college graduates. In March 1975, 
workers with only 1 to 3 years of hig|i school as a 
group had an unempl^ment rate S times the rate 
for workers with 4 years or more of college. The 
comparative advantage for coUege graduates holds 
for all racial groups. Female college graduates also 
experience relatively low employment rates, though 
they almost consistently have higher unemployment 
rates than males with comparable education (chart 
5.9). 

The historical and projected increases in the 
average rate of educational attainment of the labor 
force prompt some consideration of the relationship 
between the level of education and the decision to 
work, represented by the labor force participation 
rate. This rate which varies according to educational 
attainment level, especially for females, between 
1964 and the present increased for females from 39 
to 46 percent, but declined for males steaddy from 
S3 to 77 percent (table S.IO). Increases for females 
are most notable for those with higher educational 
attainment. Labor force participation of females 
with S or more years of college increased from 64.6 
percent in 1964 to 79.1 percentin 1975, stiff lower 
of course than the 94.2 percent in j97S for males 
with comparable education. 

The 1975 labor force parttcipatton rates by age, 
sexr and education attainment (chart S.IO) show 
greater participation for all males at higher educa^ 
tional levels, with the exception of the group having 
1 to 3 years of college training, which has.a lower 
participation rate than the group of high school 
graduates. For females, the participation rate also is 
higher for each successive educational level; even the 
group with from 1 to 3 years of college has a r^te 
above higli school graduates. 
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The educational attainment 
of females in the Jabor *^ 
rotce has been equal to or 
slightly higher than that 
ofmalcj. 



See Table 5<5 



Chart 5*5 

Educational Attainment of the Labor Force 




The percentages of young males 
in will te collar jubs increases 
for groups jivitK higher educa- 
tional attainment 

See Table 5.6 



cH«rt 5,6 Occupations of Young Males, by Educational Attainment 
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Unemployment rates for higli 
school dropoms froin I96S 
to 1975 were consisiently 
liiglier for Blacks timn for 
Wliites. 

See Table 5.7 



Chart 5.7 

Unemployment Rates for High School Dropouts 
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Unemployment of college - 
graduates usually has been 
higher for females than for 
males. 

See Table 5.8 



Chart 5.8 

Unemployment Rates for College Graduates 
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Labor force participation 
since 1964 has increased for 
Temales with higher educa- 
tional attainments, though it 
still does not equal participa* 
tionfor males. 

See Table 5,9 



Chart 5,9 
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Ijbor force participation for 
females varies with age and 
educational attainment. 



See Table 5.10 
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Tits Between Education and Work in i\it Future 

In the future, many relationships between educa- 
tional attainment and work wilt be eonditioned by 
aetion of tlie courts^ tlie Congress, and State 
legislatures. Federal legislation and court rulings 
liave modified employer use of education as a 
requirement for hiring or promoting workers. The 
courts' interpreiailons of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, as amended by the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Act of 1972, are observable in some 
major rulings through the first half of 1975 (chart 
5.11). In the landmark United Stales Supreme 
Court's deeision in Griggs v, DukePower in 1971, 
the Court stated that an employer must demon- 
strate that the requirement of a liigli school educa- 
tion for a partieular position must be neeessary to 
perform that job. The decision was critical also of 
reliance upon "eredentials" of any sortj including 
the college degree. In a later ease, Cauro Beecher, 
1972, a U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals did aecept the 
validity of a high school diploma or its equivalent as 
a requirement for appointment as a munieipal 
policeman, thus modifying to some extent the 
impact of the Griggs decision. However, the Court 
indicated that the constitutionality of requiring a 
eollege degree for such a position was not under 
consideration. 

These court actions may slow a growing ten-* 
deney of employers to use formal edueational 
attainment as a screening device in selecting em- 
ployees. However^ it must be noted that use of 
attainment as a screening criterion is a direct 
consequenee of the rising level of edueation withm 
the labor foree^ and employers have been able to 
impose requirements and find job applieants who 
meet them. Furthermore, it vS\ be even easier to 
expeet higli educational attainment, since past 
trends in labor-foree attainment are expected to 
continue througli 1980 and 1990 (ehart 5.12). Job 
prospects of persons with limited edueational ex- 
perience thus may be bleak in spite of eourt actions, 
Tlie percentage of the labor foree having 8 years 
or less of sehooling is expected to deerease to about 
6 pereent by I990j and the estimated proportion of 
high school dropouts is expected to be less than 13 



pereent. Persons who have gone through high setiool 
but no further are expeeted to comprise 41 percent 
of tlie labor force, the same proportion anticipated 
for tlie year 1980. By 1985, more than 1 out of 
every 5 workers will have attended, eollege for 4 
years or longer; by 1990, nearly I out of every 4 
workers will have attended college for 4 years or 
longer. 

The increase in educational attainment of the 
labor foree will parallel a shift in the oceupational 
composition of tlie labor foree. The portion of the 
labor force eomposed of white-collar workers will 
inerease from 43.1 percent in 1960 to a projected 
52.9 pereent in 1985 (ehart 5.13). Farm workers 
will continue a marked decline, from 7.9 percent of 
the labor foree in I960 to 1.6 percent in 1985. 

The percentage ehai^e in employment by occu- 
pations expected between 1972 and 1985 ranges 
from 37.9 pereent for all white-collar workers to a 
negative 88.6 percent for farm workers (diart 5.14). 
The increase for white-collar workers will be greater 
tlian that for blue-collar workers (15J percent) or 
other service workers (29.4 percent). 

These projections of labor force composition nre 
partjcularty interesting when compared with the 
aspirations of young persons. The high school class 
of 1972 was asked, 2 1/2 years after graduation, to 
state its oecupational expectations at age 30 (about 
1985). Wfiile the high sehool class of 1972 is not of 
course representative of the total labor force, these 
eomparisons do Identify potential concerns. Within 
the group of oecupations eollecttvely described as 
white-collar work, there were major discrepancies 
between expeetations and .projeeted tabor^foree 
composition (chart 5.15). Almost 50percent of the 
class of 1972 expected to be engaged In professional 
and teehnical work at agp 30. Even with projections 
of substantial increases, only about 17 percent of 
the labor foree is expected to be in these occupa^ 
tions in 1985 (ehart 5.14). Greater proportions 
expect to be in positions as managers, officials^ and 
proprietors than are expected to occur in the labor 
force. Opportunities for these persons to realize 
theh aspirations will depend on many faetors, 
including growth and turnover in spectfie oecupa- 
tion groups- 
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Courts have declare<] that 
educationa] attaiamnt can 
be used as job qualiHcations 
onJy when the relationslup 
between education and a job 
can be demonstrated. 



Chart 5. II 



Court Decisions on Requirements for 
Educational Attainment in Employment 



WU!k S Griggi eUaL, v, Oake.Power Company 
401 US 424 



US Supreme Court 
March 1971 



The majority opinian stated that "The Act [Ovil Rtghh Act of 1964| 
proscribes not only overt discrimination but a|so practices that are fair in form^ 
but discriminatory in operation. The touchstone is business necessity. On the 
record before us, neither the high school completion requirement nor the 
general intelligence test is shown to bear a demonstrable relationship to 
successful performance of the jobs for which it was used. What Congress has 
commanded is that any tests used must measure the. person for the job and not 
the person in the abstract." 



/V^o Cdstro et. a/^ u. Ngncy Bcechef 
No.7tn80,7M395, 7M396 



U.S. Court of Appeals 
First Circuit 
April 26/1972 



An educational requirement for appointment as a municipal policeman that 
could be met by graduation from high school, by a certificate of equivalency, 
or by an honorable discharge after three years of miliury service did not 
amount to unlawful discrimination on account of race. . . Since the require^ 
ment's relationship to job performance ability was supported by a report on a 
study conducted by a federal commission on law enforcement that recom- 
mended an even higher educational attainment, the public authorities were 
shown to have a compelling sUte interest in professionalizing the police force 
by making the requirement a valid screening device. 



Paui Spuriock v. United Afr/ines, inc. 
No. 7 M 645 



U.S. Court of Appeals 
Tenth Circuit 
October 10, 1972 



The court found that the airline did not discriminate - . . where the 
Information contained in the application revealed that the applicant did not 
meet the minimum qualifications rcquiicd for the job In regard to a college 
education and hours of flight time. 



A/bentar/e Paper Company v. Moody 
Na 74-38943 LW48S0 



U.S. Supreme Court 
June 24, 1975 



The Supreme Court ruled that an employment test is impermissible unless 
shown, by professionally acceptable methods, to be "predictive of of 
significantly correlated with important elements of work behavior which 
comprise or arc /relevant to the Job or jobs for which candidates arc being 
evaluated." 
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The educational attainment of 
the Jabor force h expected to 
continue to increase. 

Sec Table 5:12 



Chirt 5J2 

Educational Attainment of the Labor Force 
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Employment is expected to 
continue to shift toward 'AWte 
coUat occupations. 

See Table 5,13 
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Employment by Major Occupational Group 
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Hmployment growth mil vary widely 
among occupations through 1985. 



See Table 5J4 



Projected Employment Growth 
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lob :t&piralEon£ at 3£e 30 of the 
high'schoo] class 0^1972 are 
diftcrcnt front t\it projected 
composition ofthe labor force 

m ms. 

See Tabic 5.15 
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Chapter 6 



Education Personnel 



The decline in the size of the school^agc popula- 
tion wil! have a profound impact upon the staff of 
educational institutions. During the \9^\ when 
enrollments dimbed rapidly^ the workforce of 
teachers and school administrators required to staff 
the schools grew accordingly. Because most of the. 
teacher candidates came from a lar^ pool of recent 
college graduates^ the new teacher force wasyouth^ 
ful> freshly tr^ned, and available to school districts 
and universities at comparatively low cost. 

In contrast, the current picture for educational 
staff is one faced by other no-growth indu£trieSp A 
declining population of students. reduces the de- 
mand for , teachers, with demand for new teachers 
consequently even less-than that required to replace 
teachen leaving the iabor force. The growth factor 
no l(»iger contributes to the number of openings. 
With additions of young teachers greatly reduced, 
the composition of the teaching force can be 
expected to change. First, it will show an increasing- 
average chronological age and more years of experi- 
ence. Furthermore, because most ^ary schedules 
reward seniority, the average salaries of teachers 
may rise even rf there are minimal changes in 
current salary schedules. 

Statistics showing educational personnel trends 
portray the characteristic growth of. recent years* 
Although these trends will certainly change, the 
magnitude of the changes and the role such factors 
as technology will play remain to be seen. 

Elementary and Secondary School Staff 

Chapter 1 portrayed the dramatic growth of 
elementary and secondary instructional staff. In 
1970, more than 10 times as many persons were 
employed as staff than in ISTOCchart 6.1). Distribu^ 
tion of staff by sex has fluctuated,in part reflecting 
external political or social events that have affected 



the relative availability of males and females for 
teaching positions. In 1870,38.7 percent of instruct 
tiona! staff in elementary and secondary schools 
were male, but th^ proportions, at other times, have 
been very different, thus, in^ 1910, 2i J peicent of 
the instructional staff were male; in 1940, 22.2 
percent were male. 

In the years between I960 and 1974, instruc- 
tional staff in public elementary and secondary 
schools, including principals, have increased from 
1,4<S4,031 to 2,425,445 (table 6.2). This recent 
growth has been accompanied by a diversification of 
staff roles and responsibilities. While classroom 
teachers have accounted for a considerabte portion 
of that total increase in numbers, other specialized 
categories havrexhibited much larger proportionate 
increases. The number of supervisors of instruction 
has risen from 13,775 in 1960 to 37,738 in 1974, 
almost a 3-foId increase* Guidance and-psychologf^ 
cal personnel have shown the greatest rate of 
increase, from 15,173 in 1960 to 65,069 in 1974 
(chart 6.2). 

The size of the public elementary and secondary 
school enterprise varies considerably by State, tt* 
fleeting, of course, population differences and age 
distributions: thus, staff siie ranged from 4,532 in 
Alaska to 221,020 in California (chart 6J). Of 
equal interest is the distribution of instructional 
staff by function. Forexample, white California had 
a total of 221,020 instructional staff hi 1973-74, 
and New York had slightly fewer (217.489), Cali- 
fornia reported that 1,971 of instructional staff 
were consultants ot supervisors of instruction, while 
New York reported 9,279* 

Pupil^teachcr ratios for public and nonpublic 
elementary schools have declined sharply since 
1955. In 1955, there were 30.2 pupils per teacher 
for public elementary schools and 40A in nonpublic 
schools; by 1974, these numbers declined to 22,7 
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for public and 23.1 for nonpublic sdiools. Tlus 
decline is expected to continue in the immediate 
future^ in part due to the declining school age 
population. Declines in the figures for secondary 
schools have been less drama tic-from a high or2L7 
in the years 1961 througli 1963 to 18.7 in 1974. 
The number of pupils per teacher in nonpublic 
secondary scliools has been consistently lower than 
for public schools. 

The teacher surplus, which has attiacted con- 
siderable press notice, is expected to continue into 
the 1980V While the supply of teachers is in- 
creasing, though slowly, the demand, for new teach- 
ers is declining and will continue to decline at least 
until 1981. In 1973, 2O5,0OC new teachers were 
needed; in 1981, it is expected only 145,000 new 
tcKhers wilt be requiied to stafT the teaching force 
(chart 6.5). The most conservative estimates of 
teacher supply suggest theie may be 281,000 newly 
qualified teachers in 1981. Even if historical esti- 
mates of the proportion of newly qualified teachers 
actually seeking work hold true, and only 75 
percent of those eligible to teach seek a position^ 
there will be 21 1,000 persons seeking employment 
in 198 J. 

The growth of union membership among teach- 
ers has been rapid since 1964. Membersliip in one 
union, the American Federation of Teachers (AFT), 
increased from 100,000 in 1964, to 440,000 in 
1974 (chart 6.6). Tliese figures compare with a 
growth in the State and County Employees Union 
from 234,839 in 1964 to 648,160 in 1974. In the 
same period, the Retail Clerks Union membership 
rose from 427,555 to 650,876 (table 6.6). 

Since 1966, teacher involvement in work stop- 
pages has been substantial. Between 1959 and 1965, 
there were no more than 10 instances of work 
stoppages reported in any one year (table 6.7). But 
in each of the years 1969, 1970, and 1973, more 
than iOO instances of work stoppE^e occurred. The 
year 1969 saw the greatest number-183 instances, 
involving 105,000 teachers, with a resulting 412,000 
man-days idle during the year. The largest number 
of workers involved was 145,000, In 1968, when tltc 
average number of ^^s idle per worker was 15. 

The average annual salary of instructional staff in 
public elementary and secondary schools has risen 
in ciinent dollars from $3,825 in 1953-54 to 
SI3,400 in 1975-76 (chart 6.8). However, in 
constant 1974-75 dollars, ilie increase has been 
comp;trab1c to a rise from $7^96 to 512^00 in 
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1975-76. The figure for 1975-76 represents a slight 
decline in purchasing power from the high of 
512,835 in 1972-73. Averai^c salaries ate expected 
to increase in constant dollars and to reach $13,200 
in 1983-84. Average salaries in many States de* 
dined in purchasing power between 1969-70 and 
1974-75. However, during the 10-year period, 
1959-60 to 1969-70, average teacher salaries in- 
creased in every . State and outlying area even in 
dollars adjusted to 1974-75 purchasing power. 

A declining school-age population^ and the con- 
sequent reduction of demand for new teachers, is 
expected to bring about a reduced tumover rate 
and an increased average age for teachers. Opportu- 
nities to provide inservice education on acontinuihg 
basis are cited as an important means of serving the 
needs of students and providing support servkes to 
teachers. Experiences in teacher inservice activities 
which were part of the school reform movements 
initiated in the i960*s have served asjuseful models. 

fn past years, instructional staff fiave helped 
considerably Federal efforts to meet the needs of 
special population groups by providing educational 
services. Staff training has been conducted as part of 
these programs. During the 12 months comprising 
the regular school term for 1972-73 and the 
summer of 1973, those Federal programs admin- 
istered by local education agencies accounted for 
S48,861,000 in training expenditmes (chart 6.10). 
Five programs received over three-fourths of this 
amount, with the largest portion (38 percent) 
administered through the Elementary and Secon- 
dary Education Act (ESEA), title I Over 182,600 
teachers participated in the training provided 
through tile program^ 

Instructional staff in elementary and secondary 
schools have also assisted pupil populations served 
by Federally funded programs. More than 276^00 
teachers were assigned to Federally aided programs 
during the school year 1972^73; during the same 
Period, almost 37,000 other professionals, 255,000 
nonprofessionals, and 20,000 technical staff also 
participated (table 6.1 1)> The largest group of staff 
members on a 'single program (259,593) were 
assigned to assist children from low-fncomc areas. 
Other staff assigned to programs included 20,385 in 
programs to assist handicapped children, 12,016 in 
programs serving children from limited or non- 
Cnglish speaking environments^ and 7,611 in prO' 
grams to help children of migratory workers (chart 
6.11). 
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Women constituted a larger pro- 
portion of Instnietional stalTin 
publie clementaiy and secondary 
sehoolsin 1970 than in 1870, 

Sec Table 6 A 



Chart 6.1 

Elementary and Secondary School Instructional Staff 
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The growth in numbers of 
instructtonaL sUfT since 1960 
has been accompanied by more 
rapid increascis in the numbers of 
specialized staff tlian in numbers 
of teachers. 

Sec Table 62 



Outt 6.2 

Instructional Staff in Public Elementary and Secondary Schools 




89 peiccnt of instnic- 
tional staff in the 
lAiited States was 
dassrcom teachers 
in 1974. 
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Instructional Staff in Public Etementary 
and Secondary Schools, by State 
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The popil'teacher ratios for 
elementary and secondary schools 
wUL continue to decline In 
the immediate future. 

SceT^ble 6.4 



Chirt 6.4 

Pupil Teacher Ratios in Public Elementary 
and Secondary Schools 
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Tlie excess supply of new leaelieis 
is expccied to continue into 

See Table 6.5 
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Membefsliip in one teaclier's 
union more than quadrupled in 
10 years. 

See Table 6.6 
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Teacher involvement m work 
stoppages reaehed a bigh of 
145,000 leadieis in 1968. 



See TabJe 6.7 



Chart 6 J 

Teacher Involvement in Work Stoppage 

Number Average number 




Average public elementary and 
secondary school teacher 
salaries have declined in 
constant dollars in the lasJ 
2 years. 

See Table 6.S 
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Average Salaries of Instructional Staff 
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Average teacher salaries for 
many States have declined in 
conitant dollars iince 1969-70 
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Average Salaries of Instructional Staff, by State 
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Both teachers and other 
specialized instructional staff 
participate in federally funded 
St a ff.t raining programs. 



See Table 6J0 



Chart 6.10 
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Staff assigned to federally 
funded programs have served 
the needs of a variety of pupil 
population groups. 

See Table 6,11 
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Postsecondary Education Staff 

The diversification of staff in postsecondary 
education>probabIy exceeds that of elementary and 
secondary education staff. Postsecondary Institu- 
tions exhibit variation in ;programs and structure; 
the higher education sector differentiates among 
teaching staff by ranlc. Consequently^ the use of 
averages as indices of any sort^of trend are apt to be 
misleading. 

Since statistics are most complete for the higher 
education sector of postsecondary education, tlkey 
will receive greatest emphasis. Of fuU-time instruct 
tional fjiculty in institutions of higher education in 
1975^76, 103,000 were in universities, 125,000 in 
other 4^year institutions, and 61,000 in 2-year 
institutions. The distributions by academic rank and 
sex are of particular interest^The greatest number at 
one rank is S3P00 for assistant professors; in 
contrast, there were 65,0iM) professors, 69,ClbO 
associate professors, 54,000 instructors, and 4,000 
lectuiers. This. concentration of faculty in junior 
ranks may be one consequence of the recent, rapid 
growth of enrollment in higher education which 
generated a need for the increase in total instruc- 
tional staff reported In chapter 1. 

Demands for equal occupational status by fe- 
males have been strongly articulated at higher 
education institutions, where, traditionally, males 
have comprised substantially greater proportions of 
the faculty at each rank. Between 1962*63 and 
1972-73, the percent of staff that was female rose 
20.6 percent in all ranks (chart 6.13)* The propor* 
tion has since increased slightly to 24.2 percent in 
1975-76 (table 6.13). The largest percentage 
changes in females have been among instructors, 
rising from 30.9 percent in 1962-69 to 43 percent 
in 1972-73 and dropping to 40.5 percent in 
1975-76. Female representation in other ranks 
stayed virtually constant between 1962*63 and 
1972<*73. The drop in the proportion of female 
instructors occuned simultaneously with increases 
in percentage of females in the ranks of assistant 
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professor (from 23.1 to 28.6 percent from 1972-73 
to 1975-76), associate professor (from 15.8 percent 
to 16.8) and full professor (9.4 to 9.8 percent). 
Proportionate representation of femates was higfier 
in publicly controlled universities than in private 
universities in 1975-76: female represeniation was, 
in contrast, higher for privately controlled other 
4iyear institutions and 3-year institutions than for 
public institutions (chart 6.14). 

Collective bargaining has become more prevalent 
in institutions of higher education. By July 1975, 
there were 431 campuses with official bargaining 
agents (chart 6.15); of the totals 375 were public 
and 56, private. More of the campuses were 2-year 
(274) than 4-year (157). Of these carhpiises, 360 
had negotiated contracts or were in process of 
negotiations. 

Average faculty salaries have risen since 1961*62, 
but the patterns of increase have been distinct for 
types of institutions and ranks. For universities, 
average professorial salaries have doubled, from 
$11,240 to $22,514 in 1974-75 (chart 6.16). 
Instructors' salaries rose from $5,650 to $10,737 
during the same time, not quite doubling. The 
pattern of increases in faculty salaries for other 
4^year institutions shows less dramatic increases for 
all ranks, with the average salary for professors in 
1974-75, $18,875, below that for liniversffy pro* 
fessors, $22,514. Salaries of faculty at 2'year 
institutions, where ranking is less often used to 
differentiate staffs display smaller differences. 

The numbers of staff in institutions of higher 
education may be compared with the staff of 
noncollegiatc postsecondary schools with occupa- 
tional programs. In 1972-73, there were 251,897 
full-time instructional faculty in institutions of 
higher education, compared with 43323 full-time 
instructional faculty in noncollegiate schools (table 
6.17). Part-time employees make up a sizable 
portion of the staff of these noncollegiate schools; 
the 21,625 part-time instructional staff in 1973 
would raise the total to 64^48 (table 6.17). 
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Rmale representation is smalt 
in aJl faculty ranks, padicularly 
tn universUies. 

See Table 6,! 2 
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There have been minor increases in 
the percent of females in faculty 
ranks since 1972*73. 

See Table 6A3 
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Females constitucs a higher pro- 
portion of the faculty in 2*ycar 
institutions than in universities 
or other 4*year institutions. 

See Table 6A4 



Chart ^.14 

Females as a Percent of Faculty, by Institution 
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Collective bargatnint; agreements 
have been entered into by more 
2*year than 4*year institutions. 

S«*^T^ble 6.15 
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Collective Bargaining in Higher Education 
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Avera^ salaries disphy a wider rangp 
among untvcnky faculty than among 
faculty at 0(hcr4-ycaror2-ycar 
Institutions. 

See Table 6.16 
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Ovtr 52 percent of tht tnstruc* 
tionol staff in noncolkgtatc 
postsccondary schoolsarc rmtt. 

See Tabic 6,17 
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Chapter 7 



Elementary and Secondary School Finance 



{education in American society was higlily valued 
by the Nation's early leaders. Yet, education aLng 
with other c^ntial social services was not men- 
tioned tn the United Stales Constitution, and 
consequently, education became a responsibility of 
State and Jocal governments. New States were 
required to provide for education in their constitu- 
tions, but there was no uniformity in approach. In 
fact, many States, while mentioning education in 
their constitutions, followed tlie National Govern- 
ment practice of relegating die function to lower 
levels of government. In some States, leaders such as 
Horace Mann focused early attention on the vital 
role of States in leading lo^al government to better 
education. But education remained essentially a 
local responsibihty, Tlie trend was to avoid super- 
imposing education from above and toward local 
initiative in education. 

The Northwest Ordinance of 1787 and subse- 
quent Congressional action provided land grants to 
States for the support of schools. Ironically, tliese 
national actions were not followed by simdar State 
legislation and the general practice in educational 
leadership became legislative authorization to local 
school units to levy taxes for education. No 
integrated State school finance plans were devel- 
oped until the 1920*s. In fact, the beginnings of 
State concern for school finance emerged as an issue 
at about the same time that completion of secon- 
dary education became the accepted norm in 
society. 

Development of School Finance Plans 

The period 1910-1930 marked the beginning of 
or^nized study of State school finance systemsx 
Interest in finance ^sterns was heightened by 
dramatic changes affecting the costs of education. 



* A near doubling of the proportion of the 
population graduating from higti school each dc- 
cade; 

* Major increases in the number and salaries 
of teachers; and 

* Continual increases jn the length of the 
school year and number of days each pupil at- 
tended. 

These conditions combined to create great dif- 
ferences the ability of school districts to finance 
schools from local resources, Tlie importance of 
land in an agrarian society led State and loeai 
oHlcials to assume that revenues for the education 
of children should be related to land values, 
ownership providing a measure of ability to pay. 
Such assumptions were not applicable to an urban 
suburban, industrialized society, 

Tlie most important fiscal trend was a drastic 
decline fn the proportion of school revenues from 
non-local sources^ despite a constant increase in 
availability of absolute State and Federal funds 
(chart 7,1), (This trend was important to the first 
wave of school finance reform,) Althougit State 
assistance increased from about $30 million in 1890 
to over S350 million hi 1930^ the percentage of 
total revenue from the States decreased from 20,9 
percent to 17^ percent. 

School finance plans adopted by almost all States 
followed what was termed die foundation program 
pattern. The basic concepts of the plan are articu- 
lated in the following quotation: 

Theoretically all the children of the 
State are equally important and are en- 
titled to have the same advantages; practi- 
cally this can never be quite true. The duty 
of tlie State is to secure for ail as high a 
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minimum ofgoocl instruction as is possible^ 
but not to reduce all to this mtnitnum; to 
equalize th^ advantages to all as nearly as 
ean be done with the resources at hand.' 

These statements emphasize the eonfinual iocal 
control of education but suggost also the trade-offs 
between uniform guarantees by the States and local 
fiscal control The key idea, even in 1905, was 
equalization of educational opportunity. 

A study of school finance in 1923 added to the 
ideal of equalization of educational opportunity tiic 
important concept of equalization of local tax rates 
for school support. TItese two ideas still furnish the 
basic principles by which school finance reform is 
gauged today. 

A period of intensive reform^ through World War 
lU changed the proportional sources of support for 
public scliools from 17*perccnt State support in 
1930 to nearly 40 percent in 1950. Tlic percentage 
of State support has not changed niarkcdl> since 
1950, and stood at4l.7percentin 1974(chan 7.1). 
Tlicrc is, of course, still considerable variation in 
proportional shares of support within States. 

By the end of World War II each State had 
evolved a system and, in most cascs^ had had at least 
a decade of experience with tlie system. Most 
adaptations of the foundation plan depended upon 
a property tax. Durmg the 1930's many States 
adopted a sales tax whidi supplied another source 
of State support, but one which was more Iikcl> to 
be affected by general economic conditions. 

The war years provided a period of economic 
reUef from the depression, con^^ohdation of school- 



'Elwood Cubberly. Sdtooi Funds and Their Ap- 
portionment (New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
Umversiiy. 1905). 



district administrative units, and a flattening of 
enrollment growth. It was not until after 1950 tltat 
the national enrollment in elementary and secon- 
dary schools equalled that of 1930. 

Beguining m the mid*50% pressures resulting in a 
demand for reform in school finance were exerted 
by several social and demographic factors. 

* Enrollment resumed the trends of the 
1920's due to an increasing birth rate and higher 
rates of high.school completioa 

* Heavy interstate and intrastate movement 
of population, which began durin| the war^ con- 
tinued and accelerated urbanization. This reduced 
the rural population and created school finance 
problems associated with a population largely in 
urban and suburban districts. 

* The property tax base grew less useful as a 
measure of ability to pay taxes. 

* The civil rights movement and related 
activities focused attention on unequal education 
and opportunity. 

Tlic spiral of postwar inflation increased 
education expenditures more rapidly than the gen- 
cral cost of living. 

* Public demand for other social services 
rivaled demands for education. 

Direct motivation for reform was derived from 
the impact of these factors upon tlic educational 
enterprise. The postwar period was cliaractcrizcd by 
a need for extensive funding of capital outlays to 
meet growing and more mobile enrollment and b> a 
lag in replacement of school building^^ caused by 
the depression and war. In many States, capital 
needs threatened ta replace current costs as the 
primary concern. Tlic measures to keep foundation 
program formulas adequate for growing needs were 



not changed frequently or dramattcaJJy enough to 
keep the JeveJs of Stnte support equaJ to the effects 
of jnflatjon and growing enroJJment. 

Into the 1950's, the courts maintained a non- 
intervention stance on Stnte schooJ nnance le^sla- 
tion (chart 7.2). This position was stated in a 19J2 
Maine Supreme Court decision: 

Tiiemetiiod of distributing the proceeds 
of such a tax rests in tlie wise iliscretion 
and sound Judgj^ment of the legislature. If 
this discretion is unwisely exercised, the 
remedy is with the people, and not with 
tlie court . . .We are not to substitute our 
judgement for that of a coordinate branch 
of govemment working williin its constitu^ 
tional limits. (Sawyer v- GUmore, 109 Me. 
169 83 A 673 (1912)). 

Tlie position was reinforced in a 1954 U.S. 
Grcuit Court decision: 

111 the absence of constitutional rcgula* 
tion the inetliod of apportioning and distn- 
buting a scliool fund, accruing from taxes 
or other revenue, rests in the wise discre* 
tion of the State legislature, \^ich method, 
in the absence of abuse or discretion or 
violation of some constitutional provision, 
cannot be interferred with by the 
courts . . . {Hess v.MuUaney, 15 Alaska 40, 
2i3 F. 2nd 635 (USCA, 9th cir. 1954)). 

A significant change in the nonintervention 
stance of the courts occurred in three decisions 
between 1954 and 1963. Firsts in the decision 
usually thought of in the context of school descgra- 
tion {Brown v. Board of Education), the U.S. 
Supreme Court described education as (I) perhaps 
the most important function of State and local 
government, and (2) a "rigfit" which must be made 
available to all on equal terms: 

Today, education is perhaps the most 
important function of state and local 



goveminent ... In these days, it is doubt- 
ful that any child may reasonably be 
expected to succeed in life if tie Is denied 
the opportunity of an education. Such an 
opportunity, where the state has under^ 
taken to provide it, is a right \^ich must 
be made available to all on equal terms. 
{Brown r. Board of Educatfon, 341, U.S. 
483 (1954)). 

In two other cases {Baker v. Oi/r, 369, U.S. 186 
(1962); Gray y. Sanders, 372, U.S. 386 (1963)), not 
directly related to school fmancc, tlie U.S. Supreme 
Court held "suspect" and applied ''strict scrutiny" 
to challenged State legislative reapportionment 
plans. The ''strict scrutiny" was warranted, since ;he 
court held that tlie State's legislation impinged on a 
constitutionally protected right. In these cases, the 
court held that to classify persons on the bases of 
wealth, location, homesite, or occupation was un- 
reasonable. 

These court decisions between 1954 and 1963 
contributed to a new rationale tliat challenged 
existing school finance systems. This new rationale 
contained three significant elements. First, educa' 
tion is a constitutionally protected right under the 
14th amendment. Second, States must show a 
compelling bterest to be served by maintaining 
school'finance classification systems based on 
wealth and location and which impinge on the 
constitutionally protected right of education. Third, 
education is a State responsibility requiring the 
availability of the State's full resources to provide 
equal opportunities for education to all of the 
Staters cltildren. 

Legal principles emerging from this rationale 
were (I) a reaffirmation of the established legal 
principle of State responsibility for education, (2) 
"fiscal neutrality," asserting a child*s education 
should depend on the full wealth of the State as 
opposed to local school district wealth, and (3) the 
application of '^strict'' judicial scrutiny to school 
finance challenges, since the legislation under 
question impinged on a eonstttutionally protected 
right. 



The new rationale laid the groundwork Tor a 
ehallenge to State school finance plans. In Serrano 
V. Priest (California Supiemc Court, 1971), the 
court accepted education as a fundamental Interest, 
and rejected the State's claim that a compellmg 
interest served by the present State aid system was 
that of strengthening and encouraging local control 
of education. In. effect, the court said that a 
statutory classification that makes the quality of a 
child's education dependent on the wealth of a 
school district is unconstitutional (iS^n^ffiio v. ^riestr 
5 Cal. 3d 584, 487 P. 2d 1241 (1971)). 

Although a State case, Serrano v. Priest was of 
national interest because many State school finance 
programs resembled the California plan. A minimum 
foundation program is one that provides State funds 
to school districts inversely to their property wealth 
per unit of need (chart 7.3). Districts with a 
relatively high assessed valuation behind each pupil 
receive lesser apportionments of State aid per pupil 
than do the low assessed valuation per pupit 
districts, Tlic difTercnce between the State founda- 
tion level and local district spending is defined as 
^local leeway," to be met totally by locally levied 
school-district property taxes. 

The possibilities of spending more and taxing 
less, under tlic typical minimum foundation pro- 
gram, are illustrated in chart 7.4 for three hypothet- 
ical school districts operating under a typical State 
program. In this example, the State foundation level 
is S600 per pupil, the mandated uniform local tax 
rate is 10 mills (S!0 per Si,000 assessed valuation), 
and the actual spending levels rai^ from S3,000 to 
S900 per pupil. District C (wealthy) spends twice as 
much per pupil as District A (poor), but taxes itself 
at onc-flfth the rate of District A. 

TIUs comparison, while hypothetical, illustrates 
tlic situation faced by many districts at the time of 
the Serrano decision. Because of inadequately 
defined foundation program levels and the provision 
of local leeway, combined with disparities of 
unlimited local property wealth per pupil among 
(iistricts, inequities existed. The traditional mini- 
mum foundation programs did reduce the magni^ 
tude of inequities but did not eliminate them. 



State education funds, are not^ of course, all 
delivered through the minimum foundation pro- 
grams. Many States provide '%t grants" to school 
districts regardless of wealth and. need, but these 
grants can create further disparities in local tax 
effort. 

Several months after the Serrano decision, a U.S. 
district court arrived at a similar decision 
(Rodriguez v. San i4/f/o/i/£?) .regarding the Texas 
school fmance system-a decision also based on 
State constitutional provision and the 14th amend- 
ment. This decision was appealed, and the VS. 
Supreme Court disagreed that education was a 
fundamental interest. This meant the Texas classi- 
fication plan for apportioning State aid was not 
suspect and did not require the strict scrutiny ofjhe 
Court. Further, since the State did not have to show 
a compelling interest in maintaining the school 
finance system, the court ruled: 

The consideration and initiation of 
fundamental reform with respect to state 
taxation and education are matters re- 
served for the legislative processes of the 
various states, and we do no violence to the 
values of federalism and the separation of 
powers by staying our hand. {Rodriquez v. 
San Antonio School District, US. Supreme 
Court, 71-1322(1973)). 

From 1971 to 1974> a total of 27 school finance 
court cases were fUed in 23 States. The future 
Judicial routes to change and jcform in school 
finance will most likcb^ be through ihe State court 
systems. In addition to containing constitutional 
piovisions similar to the 14th amendment* State 
constitutions do define education as a State respon- 
sibility and imply a fundamental interest, as op- 
posed to the Federal Constitution^ whicludocs not 
contain any reference to education. While the 
Rodriquez decision did not impose immediate re- 
form, the court decision did cite the responsibility 
of the legislative branch to provide adequate and 
equitable school finance ^stcms. 
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states have contributed 
increasing percent^s of 
the revenue receipts for 
public schools^ reaching 
4J,4 percent in 1973-74, 

Sec Tabic 7 J 



Chart 7,r 

Revenues of Public Elementary and Secondary Schools 
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Court Decisions Affecting School Finance 

1912 Sawytr v. Gifmorc (Maine) 

Oistribulton of Ux monies \i Ibc rcsponsibiJiiy of the Lcfhlature, not of the court. 

1 954 fhss V. Afiiiiotjcy (Alaska) 

The diserciion of Ihc St^ic legisfalure m disiribuiing funds for schools canaoi be inicrfcftd wJih by 
the courts. 

19S4 Brown v. Board of Educathrr of Topeka 

Education is a consiitutlonalty prol^tcd rJght lo be provided equatly to jfl. 

1962 BiJkcrv. Carr, and 

1963 Groy V. Sanders 

Sine legislatbn tbal Jmpinj^s on constitutionally protected rights will b« given the strict scrutiny of 
the couit and ftquire a compelling State inte^^st to maintain. CJassifTcation schemes or wealth, 
loeation, and race afe noi reasonable schemes tot ^e^portionin^ State TegJsJjtures, 

T971 Scrronov. Priest (California) 

The California school finance plan violates the equaJ protection efau» of the State constitution and 
the 14th Amendment. Education is a fundamental hterest> constitutionally Protected, and the full 
wealth of the Sute must be u»d for the education of all children. 

1971 Vtin DusarU v. ffatfJefd (Minnesota) 

A Federal court accepts the Serrano decision and the prftKfpIc of u^cil neutrality. The Minnesota 
schoot finance plan is ruled unconstitutional. 

1971 P^nmyivanh Ass^n for Rtr^trdtd Chffdren v. Ptnmyfvonfa (Pennsylvania) 

Placement of handicapped students "In a special public ^ool class is preferable to placement in any 
other type of program of education and training." 

1972 Afiifi Vt Board of Bditcatfon (Oistricl of Columbia) 

Serving the needs of handicapped students through "Placement in a regular public school class with 
aPPioprlaie anciMary services is preferable lo placement in a spceiat pubNc school class." 

1972 Robinson Ctshtfi (New Jersey) 

A Mew jersey State court uses the Serrano arguments and decision to find the Mew Jersey school 
finance plan unconstitutional. 

1972 Spmov. Boardof Bduartfon (New Vork) 

A New York State court rejects the arguments of Serrano and refuses to intervene in a legislative , 
matter of apportioning State ^id to New York school districts, 

1972 (I) Rodriguez V. San Antonio (Texas) 

A Fciferal court rules the Texas school finance unconstitutional. The <iccision was appealed to the U-S- 
Suprcme CourL 

1973 (2) Rodriguw v. Sun Antotffo Board of Edacotion 

The U.S* Supreme Court fevef5cs the lower Federal court decision. The court does not accept 
education as a fundamental interest and docs not require a compelling Slate interest lo maintain the 
Texas classification sdieme for apportioninj; State school aid. The court's majority opinion and 
several minority opinions do emphasise the importance of education and Slate responsibility to effect 
adequate and equitable finance systems. 
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The foundation program of 
school finance guarantees 
school districts a minimum 
support level, which they 
may exceed if they wish. 

See Table 7,3 



Chart 7.3 



Revenue Sources for School Districts 
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Under the foundation progmm 
U is possible for wealthy 
districts to have hig}i expcndi* 
tures per pupil, yet low tax 
rates. 

See Table 7 A 



CJuirt 7 A 

Operation of the Foundation Program 
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Effects of Changes in School Finance 

State legislative responses to sehool finanee 
problems have been diverse, Eaeh State is faeed wttit 
vastly dilTeient legal, soeial* and administrative 
organization patterns. However, even with this 
mter-State diversity, gerieral pat terns of ehangc have 
emerged, 

A major feature of ehangc and reform lias been 
the movement away from general aid appointments 
JO categorieal program funding within State sehool 
itnance plans. Tite traditional general aid approaeh 
permits wide dfscre tion at the loeal level in program 
ehoiees, staffing, and expenditure arrangements. 
The eatcgorieal funding approaeh mandates pro* 
grams with variations in the extent of diseretlon 
overspending whi eh is given to loeal distriets. 

The new rationale raised questions about unequal 
spending and taxation levels among school distriets 
as they affeeted edueational equity for ehlldren. 
Bdueation was defmed as a Slate funetion^ of 
primary huportanee deMvered to assure equal oppor- 
tunities for all persons. The new rationale required 
more equalization of educational programing among 
State school distriets. 

Whether equal distriet spending ever results in 
equal opportunities is questionable. Per^pupll ex- 
penditures vary among distriets for reasons other 
than edueation (ehart 7.5). Small pupil-enrollment 
distriets require larger staffing ratios ^and higher 
teaeher eosts per pupil. Declining pupiUnrollment 
distriets have higher levels of experienced teaehers 
and eonsequently liiglter salary eosts. Some school 
distriets have proportionately larger or smaller 
sceondary pupil enrollments. Sinee the levels of 
spending for sceondary programs are higher, in 
general, spending variations are assoeiated with 
enrollment distributions. Furthermore, in many 
States the sehool distriets maintain necessary small 
sehool units, whieh require higher spending. 

Attaining equalized sehool property tax rates is 
eonstralned further by the praetiee of permitting 
variable property tax^assessment ratios within a- 
State. Where the property^asscssment administration 
is deeentralized, numerieally equal tax rates may be 
unequal, 

Wiule States have taken different approaehes to 



ehangc and reform, tliey have foeused on eommon 
goals; 

* To reduce per-pupil spending 
disparities among distriets. 

* To reduee school property tax rate 
disparities among distriets. 

* To deerease relianee on locally 
levied property tax revenues. 

* To permit low-spending and low- 
taxing distriets to "move up," 

* To require and fund local educa- 
tional programing in speeial areas of 
handieapped children programs^ vocational 
edueation, bilinguai-bieultural' programs, 
transportation, ete. 

The results of pursuing these goals are visible. By 
1973, 10 States had made signifieant changes in 
their school finanee programs. Wliile i( is too early 
to fully assess long'term effects, some short'term 
effects have been: 

* State apportioned school revenues 
increased substantially. 

* New State aid is tied to property 
tax relief. In other words, new State 
money replaced local property tax reve- 
nues and did not automatieally result in 
ineieasod local expenditures. 

* Tax rates and spending disparities 
were reduced. Higher State aid levels, 
restricted loeal leeway, and special treat' 
^ent to poor distriets have reduced local 
tax rates and varinnee from the average tax 
rate. Restrictions on local leeway, along 
with stimulation of poor, low-spending 
districts, have narrowed the g^p. 

* Special purpose (categoricaO fund- 
ing increased alorig with aecountability 
measures to assure implementation, per- 
formance feedback, and effectiveness, 

* Special provisions have made for 
prc^crty tax relief for sueh groups as the 
poor, the elderly, and fixed-income groups, 

* A statewide property tax has been 
used as a means of equalizing tax efforts 
through coltection and disbursement 
processes. 
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The major 1971-1973 couri decisions alTccimg 
school finance were immediately followed by 
change and refonn facilitated by improved State 
flsca] conditions. State budget surpluses, swelled by 
greater Federal. assumption of welfare eosts and by 
Federal revenue sharing with State and local govern* 
ments, permitted change and reform without eon- 
fronting the issue of new and. increased taxes for 
education. During this period, signlfieant ehangcs 
were made in some State school fmanee programs. 
Now, with increasingly difFtcult economic 
eondttions and dwindling state budget surpluses, the 
ehange and refonn pace has slowed. 

Sehool fmanee reform wQI.continue. Jn the late 
1970'sand 1980's under unique demographic eondi* 
tions, as already observed, the number of people in 
school*agc groups will deeiine* This period will see 
tlie growth of the labor force in relation to the 
school-age population. The number of employed 
persons per student enrolled in public. elementary 
and seeondaiy sehools will increase* In sum, through 
the 1980's, there will be relatively more people to 
share sehool costs* 

As enroHment declines, the number of staff 
members will probably decline, but not at the same 
rate* The numbers of teachers and other staff in 
1983 are expected to be about equal to numbers in 
1973. Furthermore, these teachers and other staff 
arc expected to have greater seniority, resulting in a 
higher level ofsabrieseven without inflation. 

Tliere is no reason to expcet general inflation or 
educational inflation to interrupt the post-World 
War H trend. Consequently, eosts /// 1973-74 
dollars are expected to rise 36.5 percent between 
1973 and 1983 and pcr-pupil cost to rise at tlie 
Itigiicr rate of 47 percent (chart 7.6). These will 
impose demands on the economic and political life 
of the Nation, the States, and local districts respon- 
sible for school fmanee* 

Expenditures per pupil by States have undergone 
considerable cItangOf even since 1970. Tlie range of 
average expenditures among the States in 1970 was 
from a low of S503 to a high of 31*420, or a 
differenee of S8|7 (ehart 7.7). After 5 years of 
expenditure increases for all States, the range in 
1975 wrts SM12, from S933 to S224I. The 



inercascs clearly did not have the effeet of leveling 
expenditures, equalized expenditures still may not 
provide equal serviees beeause the edueation dollar 
docs not purchase the same thing in different 
geographic areas (chart 7.8). 

Variations in per^pupil expenditures by school 
districts are greater by status of metropolitan area 
than by district size. Percentage distributions of 
per-pupQ expenditures for 1973 *74 are similar for 
districts with enrollments of 25,000 and over and 
under 2^500 (chart 7.9). Median expenditures for 
the larger districts are S995; for the small districts, 
$1,008. Greater differences may be observed in 
districts of similar but difTering metropolitan 
status. Among large districts (enrollments of 25,000 
and over), median e;cpenditures were S1046 for 
those in eentral nietropolftan areas. Only among 
distrtets in the smallest category by size (enroll- 
ments ander 2,500) did expenditures of nonmetro* 
poKtan districts exeeed those of metropolitan 
districts. 

Any ehange in propcrty^tax administration will 
affeet school fmanee reform in the future. While the 
property tax will probably nofbe eliminated as the 
basis for financing the schools, there may t>e efforts 
to seeure greater uniformity in rates, assessment 
praetiecs, and definitions of the base itself. Educa* 
tion remains the largest service of local governments 
and the largest funetion for whieh States provide 
finaneial support. However, the fmaneial burder of 
such serviees as welfare and health will inereasc 
faster than expenditures on edueation, indicating 
potential eoinpetition for future funds. 

As school finance is debated in the 50 States and 
[6,600 school districts, and as the realization that it 
is also a national concern increases, tlie Federal 
Government may be expected to play two roles: (I) 
A promoter of study and action by the States. 
Provisions of recent Federal edueation legislation, 
sueh as Sec. 842 of P.L. 93-380 authorizing teeh- 
nicai assistance to States in developing and admin- 
istenng sehool finance plans, have contained 
Inducements to States to improve equalization of 
educational expenditures. (2) A flircct provider of 
financial support for States and districts in tlie form 
of categorical aid and revenae sliaring, a form of 
inter-State equalization* 
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Total expenditures of 
public schools have now 
leveled olTat about $62 
tnltion in constant dollar. 



Sec Table 7.5 



Chart 7.5 



Expenditures of Elementary and Secondary Schools 
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Current expenditures per 
pupil wilt continue to 
rise, even In constant 
dolJais. 

See Table 7^ 



Chart 7.6 

Current Expenditures of Public School Systems 
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The lait^ in expcndiiuies per pupil in public schools by States has increased since 1969-70. 

Chart 7.7 Expenditures for Public Elementary and Secondary Education 



state 



1969-70 



ToUl expcMliturcs per pupQ' 
1970-71 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 



United States 5 926 *1,00S 

Alabama 503 572 

Alaska M16 1^97 

Arizona , , . . 9?5 985 

Arkansas 632 665 

California 1^7 1.060 

Colorado 79S 902 

Conncctfcut 966 1,082 

Delaware , 1,106 K298 

DhtrietorColumbia =1,372 1,250 

Florida 923 954 

Gcorp2 688 729 

Hawaii ; 964 1,144 

idaho 706 761 

minors 959 1,122 

Indrana 847 1,025 

Iowa 1,037 1,104 

Kansas 920 860 

Kentucky 693 709 

UuisJana 746 904 
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Minnesota 1,105 1,241 

Mississippi 534 553 

Missouri 84 2 843 

Montana 982 IjOOO 
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New Mexico 835 912 

New York 1/420 1,561 
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North Dakota 764 761 
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Oklahoma 617 746 

Oregon 1.022 1.079 

Pennsylvania 1,056 1.191 

Rhode island 1,010 1,147 

5out)i Carolina 645 753 
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Tennessee 636 670 
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Wyoming 931 1,012 

Ouilyinf areas: 

American Samoa 634 '634 

Canal Zon* 1,065 1,139 

Guam 676 854 

iVxertoRico *312 416 

Virgin Islands ^ 

' tnettides ctirrcnt expenditures, c^pMal oullay, and Inierest on uhool dcbtir 
' tsiimated by National Center Tot Education Slalistics. 
'Daiaror 1972-73. 

* Excludes Per-PupN exPcndilUfes Tor kindergarten pupils. 
'Data for 1969-70:. 
*Data for 1968-69. 
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SOURCES. U.S. Department of Health, £d^ 
ucation, and Wdfafe, Nalfonal Center Tor 
Cducjitfon SlatfsdcSf Stoihtks of Putfiic 
tUmfnt^ry and Secondary Day Schools, 
f^alt 1969, Fair 1970, FalJ 197^' f^all 
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Incrcifej In expenditures ftt pupil by Stale hive been least In the SouiheasL 



Chart 7.8 

Changes in Expenditure Estimates 
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Per pupil expenditures of 
school sysurm arc usually 
highest in metropolitan 

Sec Tabic 7.9 



Chart 7.9 



Current Expenditures per Pupil by School Systems 
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Many StaiC55hQW5ubsiantial Chart 7.10 
vanacioiis in expend! Cures 
per pupil by school distnct. 

Distribution of School Systems, by Current Expenditures 







Fcr<^(i\ distribution or expenditures per pupil 
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SOURCE. U.S. Dcfurinicnt of Hcilltt, Cducstlon, and Wclfirc. Niironil Ccnicr fot Educiilon Slitislks, Education 
DIntfory, tQ73-74: PuMt ScftootSyslents, indpfCliminiry <bli. 
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Chapter 8 



Comparative Profiles of Education in the 
United States and Other Countries 



This chapter compares education in the United 
States with that in nine other countries close to tlie 
United States in tncome levels and socioeultural 
background. Tfiesc countries are Canada, France, 
Germany (F,R,), Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, and the United Kingdom. This 
compoiison provides an opportunity to view the 
educational system of the United States in the 
broader context of other nations* e fforts. 

Educational Attainment 

A summary picture or educational attainment 
levels of adults agPd 25-64 who have left the regular 
education system is provided in chart 8,L tn total 
years or education leccived, the United States 
occupies the leading position. Tlic average American 
adult has received ILl years of formal schooling. 
The next hfgliest attainment (10.2 years) is in the 
United Kingdom. 

Rates of growth in the stock o( education per 
capita of the adult population Tor the decade \%0 
to 1970 and projected from 1970 to 1980 show 
that, oT tlie countries discussed here, all but 
Germany and Japan expect the annual growth rate 
in educational attainment will be greater tlian it has 



been. Tliis anticipated increase reflects the impact 
of current enrollments in education (chart 8,2), In 
the I960's, most countries were catclting up with 
tlie United States in secondary and higlicr educa- 
tional attainment. Because of enrollment trends in 
the past few years, the general level of attainment 
will expand faster in the 1970s than in the 1960*s, 
with most other countries still gaining on the.United 
States in secondary education attainment;howevcr, 
die stock of people in the United States witit higher 
education will keep pace with the fastest rates of 
advance elsewhere. 

Comparisons of education levels of adult males 
and female^, aged 15 and over show males with 
slightly more years of schooNng than females in 
each country except Canada and the Netherlands^ 
where tiie average is equal for both sexes (chart 
8,3), 

Cbgnitive Achievemenf 

The goals of cdue^ition arc complex and one of 
the most difficult things to judg^ about an educa- 
tional system is what it produces. Apart from 
cognitive training, educating has Important func- 
tions in promoting personal fuinilmcnt,m fostering 
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social conttnuity, social cohesion, and social mobil- 
ity; and in providing training for future members of 
the iabor foree, 

Tliere is, tlien, no shorthand way of testing the 
output of edueation systems. Virtually all the 
available indieators describe parlielpation or re^ 
souree use, and very few give any elue to eduea- 
tional outeomes. There is one major exeeption: the 
National Assessment of Edueational Progress 
(NAEP) in the United States, wliieh measures 
performance of students at various levels in 10 
different subjeet matter areas (results from several 
of these assessments appear in chapters 2, 3, and 5), 
Most other countries do not have sueli a broa<l 
assessment, relying on tests of a more limited scope 
(e,g,, tests of reading ability). 

Nevertheless, some international comparisons of 
student performance at the secondary level are 
possible as a result of the work of the International 
Association for the Evaluation of Educational 
Achievement (LLA,) in Stockholm, This non- 
governmenlal, non-proflt-maldng scientific associa- 
tion (under Belgian law ^nd financed by govern- 
ments and private foundations) et^opcratively deveU 
oped and carried out largC'Scalc tests in seven 
subjects on a comparable basis in a number of 



countries. First was a study of mathematics achieve- 
ment and more recently a study of achievement in 
science, literature, reading comprehension, civics, 
English, as a foreign language, and French as a 
foreip language. 

Chart $A presents results of these tests in four 
subjects. International comparison is difficult be- 
cause the tests were not' administered in all four 
subjects in all the countries. But it is possible to 
compare results for 14-year-olds in the United 
States with those in Sweden and the United 
Kingdom, The average United States ranldng was 
higlier than that in the other two countries. 

For students in the final year of secondary 
edueation, results were different: United States' 
scores were lower than those in other countries for 
all fields except literature, A major reason for this is 
that the United States' education system retains 
most of its pupils until their higfi school edueation 
is finished^ whereas in Europe a much smaller 
fraction of students stay on to finish high school. 
For instance, in the year in which the science test 
was taken, the proportion of the whole age group in 
school was 75 per cent in the United Stales, 45 per 
cent in Sweden, 29 per cent in France, 20 per cent 
in the Netherlands, and only 9 per cent in Germany, 
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The years of schooling 
completed by the avenge 
United States citizen are 
more than elsewhere , the 
advantage being greatest 
. at the secondary and higlier 
education levels. 



See Table 8.1 



ChtrtS.l 
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Educaiioria] Icvcb of the 
adult populalion improved 
suadilyin the 1%0*s 
and will increase faslcr 
in most counlries in the 
i970's. 

See Tabic 8.2 



Chart S.2 

Growth Rate in Years of Education 
Completed by Adults 
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M^le educational advantage 
prevails in all countries except 
Canada and the Netherlands, 



See Table 8-3 



Cfi«rt 8,3 



Years of FuU-Time Education per Capita 
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Average Scores on 
International AchievementTests 



Test performance of united 
States students is weak in 
the final secondary year, 
compared vAih oclicr countries. 

Sec Table a.4 



Netherlands 



'Sweden 



United Kingdom 



Umtcd SKiteS 



Mathematics 
(68 items) 



23.9 




31.2 



i i r 

0 20 40 60 

Avci^igc percent cofieci 



Reading 
Country t52 iicms) 



NeiherLmds 



Sweden 



United Kingdom 



United States 




28,0 



25.2 



25.6 



25J 



27.3 



\ 1 1" 

20 40 60 

Average percent eorrcct 



i 



Science 
(80 items) 



CowntT 
Gennuny <J".K.) 




United Kinedom 



United States 



31.2 



1 n 

40 *K) 
Averag<^ percent eoirect 
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Furticipatioit in Education 

The lerigth of time that young people spend in 
the regular education system (i.e. excluding various 
forms of adult education on which data are poor), 
as. measured by current levels of enrollment, varies 
for the countnes exatup^d here (chart 8.5), As 
already observed,. regoiar etijcation lasts longest in 
the United States. At ^fesc^it* the typical American 
will spend 15.2 years in the formal educational 
process. The lowest duration for the countries 
discussed here is in Norway^.with 11.7 years. 

There are four countries where, because of more 
generous provision for preprimary education, the 
average person starts education earlier than in the 
United States. In fact, French schooling is practi- 
cally universal for 4- and 5-year-olds. The Scandi- 
navian countries are at the other extreme^ where 
provision for preprimary schooling is smallest. En- 
rollments at this level of education are expanding 
rapidly in all the countries listed. 

Between i960 and 1970, higher education enroll' 
ment rose more rapidly than did secondary educa* 
tion enrollment (chart 8.6) and growth has been 
more rapid in the other countries than in the United 
States, which started at a higher leveL 

The mix of public*private facilities has evolved 
out of historical compromise, often after (tcrce 
controversy^ particularly over religious education. 
Ilie situation differs a good deal from country to 
country (chart 8.7). The United States occupies a 
middle position in regard to private education; 14 
per cent of United States enrollment is jn private 
schools, which is less than the 1 7 per cent in- France, 
19 per cent in Ualy, 23 per cent in Japan, and 72 
per cent in the Netherlands, but a good deal more 
than in Canada, Germany, Norway, and the United 
Kingdom. The most notable contrasts among coun* 
tries occur at the higher education level, where 
private facilities serve a quarter of United States 
students, three quarters of Japanese, and very few in 
the other courtries. 

Private schools also vary a good deal from 
country to country in sources of finance. In France, 
private institutions are usually religious and most of 
their costs are covered by the government if they 
observe certain rules on teacher selection, whereas 
in Japan and the United Kingdom private institU' 
tions receive little state help. Here again the United 
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States occupies a middle position. 

Pupll'teacher ratios can be examined only at the 
level of primary education if one wishes to make 
valid international comparisons. Classes in the 
United States are somewhat bigger than those in 
most of the other countnes (chart 8.8), while the 
proportion of teachers in the labor force (3-4 per. 
cent) in the United States is higher than in any 
country except Canada (3.7) and equalled only by 
the Netherlands. 

in the United States,, enrollment in secondary 
education now coveis five-sixths of the population 
(chart 8.10). In other countries, the- proportion is 
usually a good deal lower, but has been increasing 
and will probably approximate that of the United 
States in a few years. The pattern of secondary 
provision, however, may well be quite different and 
may involve a mder range of options for corhbining 
education with work than are presently available in 
the UnUed States. The discussions of postsecondary 
education participation in chapter 4 and of the 
relationships between education and work in chap' 
ter 5 suggested areas of change in patterns of 
participation that may have increasing effect in the 
future. 

At the higher education level, it is possible to 
measure access in a number of ways. Simply to look 
at the proportion enrolled in a given age range can 
be misleading, because the figures will be swollen in 
countnes where higher education is typically very 
lengthy (t,g^ in the Netherlands, where it usually 
lasts for 7 years as compared with a 3'year norm in 
the United Kingdom). 

It b, therefore, preferable to.view new entrants 
to higher education in relation to the age groups 
from which most entrants are normally taken. This 
shows the average chances of receiving some higher 
education, and is probably the most useiul 
-ratio (chart 8.11). It can be seen that almost half 
the relevant age group in the United States partici' 
pate in higher education-a substantially higher 
proportion than anywhere else except in Sweden. 

Education enrollment is generally higher for 
males than for females. In compulsory education, 
enrollment covers virtually all of the relevant age 
groups, but, at the secondary level, males have 
greater proportionate access than females and at 
higher levels the advantage of males seems to be 
appreciable (charts 8.10 and 8.! 1). 
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United Sutes educalion lasts 
long&r and ends later than 
elsewhere. 

See Table «,5 
Chirt 8,5 



Averageagcfor; Avcfagc Agc of Schoo! Entrance and Completion 

Full anJ part-time siitdenrs as 
a percent of the total population 



Entry 
tnio 
schooling 


Srartof 
compuHofy 
schooling 




4,9 


6 


Canada 


3,3 


6 


France 


4J 


6 


Cemtany (F,R,) 


4,2 


6 


Italy 


5,0 


6 


Japan 


4,2 


6 


Ncifierfaruls 


6S 


7 


f Norway 


6.0 


7 


Sweden 


4J 


5 


United Kfngdom 


4,S 


6 


Unf[ed States 



2.-0 
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Secondary and higlicf cduca- 
tionaJ enroilmcnt is grow- 
ing faster elsewhere tlian 
in tlic United States. 



See Tabic 8,6 



Chart 8.6 



Growth of Full-Time Enrollment in Education 
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Pdv:ite cducaiion plays a 
bifgcr role in some countries 
than it docs in the United States. 

See Tabic 8,7 



Chart 8.7 

Enroiiment in Private Educational Institutbns 



Country 
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Class size is bigger in 
the Uhited States timn in 
some other countries. 

S*e Table S.S 



durt S,S 

Pupii-Teacher Ratios in Primary Education 



1960 



1^1 1972 




''il'[i=f('*'iil'll''''ii '[■''■'«i''B'T'[ii'p' I'f "'''i'" 



tiilllMiliifliiNiiiiyif 



39.9 



31^ 




22.5 



20,2 



Japan 



NeltwrlamJs 



i;ii|i:iijJH,ii..iJ!?*:ij.ii,ii?. 



34.9 



24J 



34,0 



29 J 



Norway 



UmUt4 Kingdom 



Unilcd Slates 
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Teaching ts a moic imponant 
source of employment in the 
United States than in most 
other countries. 

Sec Table 8,9 



Chut 8,9 



Teachers in the Labor Force 



Country 



Canada 



France 



GenTuny (F.R.) 



Japan 



Netherlamls 



Norvrttf 



United Kingdom 




1 1 

0 2 4 

Percent rtrbboffofc«*Jrt 1970 
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United States teenage enroll^ 
mentis higii than clse^ 
where for both sexes. 

See Table SAO 



Chait SAO 

Population Aged 15-18 Enrolled in Educatton 



Japan 



Ncthcriandi^ 



United Kingdom 



United States 



^^^Wi Female 



Toial enroIledL 
both sexes 



Country 



Canada 



Fmncc 



Unly 




V///////A 



mmrnm 



mrnrn 





54.8 



4L8 



52.5 



34.4 
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Entry to hi^cr education 
Ugrcatcr in the Unite<l 
States than elsewhere, 
for both mates and females. 

See Table 8.11 
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Entry Into Higher Education 
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Financing Education 

Education is a major item of government ex- 
penditure in the United States and in all the other 
nations covered in this survey. In tlie United States, 
public current spending on education (i^;, exclud- 
ing capital costs of school construction) is equal to 
nearly 6 per cent of Gross National Product (chart 
8J2), Although this public commitment to educa- 
tion is high, the comparable figure is higlier in 
Canada, 

The cost of public education depends mainly on 
three considerations; the number of young people 
of school age, the proportion of these who are able 
and willing to go to school, and the quality and 
quantity of the educational facilities they are 
offered- (Table 8J2 offers a summary view of the 
impact of these factors.) The United States; has a 
relativc^ly large population of young people, lar^r 
tlun In any other of the nine countries except 
Canada, Two^fifchs of the United States population 
anc aged 3 to 24 years* whereas the like proportion 
is less than one-third in Gennany and Sweden. The 
United States also lias a higli enrollment ratio, 
higiier than that of any of the other countries 
except Canada. Of 3- to 24-yeapolds In the United 

States, $2 P^r cent are in school, compared with 45 
percent in Japan. 

Fmally, the costs of education will depend on 
the averagje cost of facilities provided for each pupil. 
This can best be measured in some unit that corrects 
for differences In national price levels* The current 
cost per pupil year as a ratio to gross national 
product per capita is shown in table 8.12. On this 
measure^ United States standards of provision per 
pupil are lower than those in four of the other 
countries and higher than in the other four shown in 
table 8 J 2* 

liirexamining costs separately for primary, sec- 
ondary, and higher education, United States stan- 
dards are very economical in higher education, 
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where costs per pupil are lower than in all the other 
countries except France and Sweden. (charts 8,13 
and 8,14), 

In all countries, teachers are the largest factor in 
educational costs,* but considerable differences 
exist in national norms for pupil-teacher ratios. The 
pupil-teacher ratios for primary, education presented 
earlier showed seven countries with smaller classes 
than in the United States in 1972. At secondary and 
higher levels of education, class size is generally 
smaller than at the lower levels, but valid interna- 
tional comparisons are more difficult because the 
numt>ers of part-time pupils and teachers are some" 
times appreciable and vary among countries. It is 
noteworthy that the range of variation in the ratio is 
so wide, from 31 in Germany to 16 in Sweden- 
There is lively controversy among education experU 
as to the likely impact of class size on pupil 
performance. The trend in class size, however, is 
clearly downward in all countries except Sweden. 

It should be noted that the above comparisons 
do not: cover the whofe cost of public education. 
Some elemenU of cost are not conventionally 
Included in education budgets or in the national 
accounts (e.g., the rental value of educational 
buildings, and the value of student time, particularly 
the time of students old enough to work). It is 
difficult to establish an appropriate figure of fore- 
gone earnings by such students, but, whatever the 
procedure, there is no doubt that the cost would be 
highest m the United States, which has the highest 
proportion of pupils of wodcing age. Other excluded 
items are the cost of adult education and training 
financed outeide Ministry of Education budgets and 
some elements of private expenditure on educa- 
tional service. 



*£ducatlcj)al costs are alio affected by the reJ^tion 
between teacher labries and salaries elsewhere in the 
economy. Unfortunately, the data on salaries were too 
wealc to for interjiatiojiai compan'ioj)* 
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The tolal burden of educa- 
tion costs is lower in the 
United States than in 
Canada and the Netherlands. 

See Table 



Ch«rt ZA2 



Public Current Expenditures for Education 



Current public 
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Percent ofGNP 
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Per pupil expenditures for 
cIcm&ntaTy and secondary 
education in titc United 
States are exceeded only 
by those in Sweden. 

SceTableSJ3 



Chart 8.13 



Enrollmcni: Primary and 
Secondary Education 



Public Current Expenditures for 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
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Public expenditures per pupil 
enrolled in higher education 
are higher for the United 
States than for all countries 
except the Netherlands. 

See Tabic 8.14 



Chtr( 8.14 



Public Current Expenditure for Higher Education 

ExpcndiEurc per pupil enrolled 
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Tables 



Table l.l.-Estimated population of the United States: 
1790 to 1975 



(In thoii^d.^ds) 





Totaf 




Tocal 




Totaf 




Total 


Year" 


poPu' 


Year 




Year 


pOpU" 


' Year 






lacion^ 




fatron 




fatbn 




fal ion 


1790 . . 


3^23 


1840 , , 


17,120 


1890 , , 


63/156 


T940 . . 


132,054 


1795 - . 


4^07 


1845 . . 


20,182 


1895 . . 


69,580 


1945 . , 


139,767 


1800 . , 


5,297 


1850 . . 


23,261 


1900 , , 


76,094 


1950 . . 


151,135 


1805 , , 


6,258 


1855 - - 


27,386 


1905 . - 


83,820 


1955 . - 


164,588 


1810 . , 


7,224 


1860 , , 


31,513 


1910 . , 


92,407 


1960 . . 


179,386 


1815 , . 


8,419 


1865 , . 


35,701 


1915 - - 


100,549 


.1965 


193,223 


1820 . . 


9,618 


1S70 . . 


39,905 


1920 . . 


106,466 


1970 . . 


203,849 


1825 


11,252 


1875 . . 


45/)73 


1925 . - 


115,832 


1975 . - 


213,641 


1830 . . 


12,901 


1880 , . 


50,262 


1930 , . 


123,188 






1835 - - 


15,003 


1885 , , 


56,658 


1935 - - 


127,362 







'£scJniates as of /ufy 1. 

^ Includes Arnied Forres overseas, 

SOURCES; U,S, Department of Commeree, Bureau of the Census, Htstortcaf Slatistics 
of the United States: Cofonhf Times to J9S7; Projections of tiie Popuiation of the 
Untied StoUs: 1975 to 20S0, Series P-25, No. 601. 



Table 1.3." Participation in public elementary and secondary schools: selected years, 1870 to 1972 



Participation Indexes 










School year ending 










1870 


1880 


1890 


1900 


1910 


1920 


1930 


1940 


[950 


I960 


1970 


1972 


Average longtli of schoof 




























132.2 


130.3 


134.7 


144.3 


157.5 


161.9 


172.7 


175.0 


177.9 


178.0 


178.9 


179.3 


Percent or population 5*17 




























57.0 


65.5 


68.6 


7h9 


74.2 


78.3 


8K7 


84.4 


83.2 


82.3 


86.9 


83.1 


Perccni of enrolled pupflj 




























59.3 


62.3 


64.1 


68.6 


72.1 


74.8 


82.8 


86.7 


88.7 


90.0 


90.4 


90.2 


Average attendance as 


























perceniofenroltnicnt , . , 


33.8 


40.8 


44.0 


49.3 


53.5 


58.6 


67J 


73.2 


73.8 


74.0 


78.6 


79.5 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of HcaUli, Lducairon, and VVclfarej National Centei for Education StatlsttcSj Statistiaof State 
School SyStamSf i97i'72. 
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l^blelA-TeacherS in eJemenUry secondary schooJsand instnictJOnal 
staff members in institutions of higlier education: 
Selected years, 1 870 to 1974 



[In thousand $) 



Schoolycar ending 


EtcrncnUry and secondary 
SfNool fnftructional 5»fr' 


Htgher education 
>n$tnfctional Staff 


Total 






Total 






1S70 


201 


7S 


123 


6 




5 


1 


rsso 


2S7 


123 


164 


12 




7 


4 


iS90 


364 


t26 


238 


16 




13 


3 


1900 


423 


t27 


296 


24 




19 


5 


1910 


523 


no 


413 


36 




29 


7 


1920 


657 




56S 


49 




36 


13 


1930 - 


S43 ' 


140 


703 


S2 




60 


22 


1940 


S75 


195 


6S1 


147 




106 


41 


1950 


914 


195 


719 


247 




IS6 


61 


1960 


1,3S7 


402 


9S5 


3SI 




297 


S4 


1970 


2>131 


691 


1,440 


S2S 




643 


1S2 


1974 


2,155 


723 


U33 











' Includes teacNcn, librarian$> Jtnd other n on supervisory InftnfCtional ftaff. 

50URCE5: U.5. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education 
5lat»stjc$, Siatisitcs of Stotc Scijoot Systems, fact/tty m<f Other P/ofessicno/ Staff in fnsiiuifOns of 
fH^ie/ Bducation. 



l^blel.S.^Vearsof school completed by persons 25 years old or over: 1910 through 1974 





Percentage diftributfan by VearS of school completed 


Median 

school 


Age and year 


Total 


Less than 
5 yearf 


5 to 11 
yearf 


12 to 15 
year$ 


16 or more 
years 


yearf 
com- 
pleted 


25 ycarf old or over: 














]0W 


IOOjO 


23.S 


62.7 


10.S - 


2.7 


S.l 


1920 


IOOjO 


22.0 


61.6 


13.1 


3.3 


S.2 


1930 


100.0 


17.S 


63.4 


15.2 


3.9 


S.4 


1940 


100.0 


13.5 


62.4 


19.5 


4.6 


8.6 


mo 


100.0 


10.S 


55.S 


27.4 


6.0 


9.3 


1060 


100.0 


S.3 


50.6 


33.4 


7.7 


10.5 


1970 


100.0 


5.3 


39.5 


44.2 


11.0 


12.2 


Ii)72 


100.0 


4.6 


37.2 


46.2 


120 


12.2 





IOOjO 


4^ 


34.4 * 


47,9 


13.3 


12.3 



50URCE5: U^. Department of Commcree, Bureau of the Ccnsvs, f $60 Census of Popi/tatfon, Vol. 1, 
Pan 1: Ct/ucni Population Reports, 5eHe* P,20, 5erie* P^19, No, 4; and Ji)60 Censu* Monograph, 
£<ft/catfon of tfie American Popufoiionf by John K, Folgerand Charlef B, Nam. 
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Table 1.6 . --Gross national product (GNP) related to 
total expenditures for education: 1929 to 1974 



Calendar yc3T 


Gross 
national product 
(in thousands) 


School 
year 


Expenditures for education^ 


Total 
(in thousands) 


of ^fOSS 
natforuJ product 


1929"' 


Sl03^95iOOO 


1929-30 


$3,233,^01 


3J 


1933 


55^01^00 ' 


1933-34 


2,294,S96 


4J 


1937 


90,446,000 


1937-3S 


3,014,074 


3^ 


1941 


124^40,000 


1941-42 


3^03,54$ 


2.6 


1945 


212,010,000 


1945-46 


4,167^97 


2.0 


1949 


^56 4jU 000 


1949-50 


8,795,635 


3.4 


1953 


364^93,000 


1953-54 


13,949,S76 


3.8 


1957 


441,134,000 


1957-5g 


21,119^65 


4.8 


1961 


520,109,000 


1961-62 


29,366305 


5j6 


1965 


6S4,8S4,000 


1965-66 


45,397,713 


6.6 


1969 


930^^4^00 


1969-70 


70,077,228 


7.5 


1971 


1,054,915,000 


1971*72 


'82,999,062 


7.9 


1972 


1,157,966^00 


1972-73 


89,100^0 


7.7 


1973 


1,294,919,000 


1973-74 


'98,300,000 


7JS 


1974 


1,397,400,000 


1974-75 


* 108,700,000 


7.8 



'Includes expenditures of puUic and nonpublic schools it all levels of education 
(ekmentvyj secondary, and higher education). 
'Revised stnce Originalfy Published. 
'Estimated. 



SOURCES: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, OrHct of Education, 
Statistics of State Sdioof Systems,' Ffnartcfaf Statistics of Institutions of Higher 
Educottont and unpublished data; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic 
Analysis, Su/ie^o/' Cuntnt Business, |u[y 1971, and July 1974. 
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Table TvT^ Estimates and projections of the population of the United States, 
byaseandsex: 1974 and 2000 



(Thouuitds) 



Age 


1974' 


Projections to 2000' 


Scries t 


Series 11 


5er1es 111 


Ml!e 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Femafe 


Ml!e 


Female 






toil A^^ 


1 4 v,v i X 




1 1 




1 1A fil T 


t^A ill 




B,329 


7^76 


12^43 


12,011 


9^16 


t,SAt 


7,325 


6,963 


5 to9y»fS 


B,964 


S^29 


12,795 


12,165 


9^36 


9,451 


7,996 


7,609 






1 Vj 1 J J 


A^l 




1 v,DDD 


10,146 


S 710 


ft 


15 to 19 years 


10^70 


10^54 


12,765 


12,242 


10^67 


10,140 


S)S67 




20lo24year^ 


9A16 


9,317 


10^40 


10,32S 


9,154 


S,9B2 


^,002 


7,«62 






Of 14? 


5, J 1 / 














SJS96 


6^51 


B^12 


9,076 


t?\2 


9,076 


S,912 


9,076 


35 lo 39 years 


5^93 


5,^1 


10,022 


10,405 


10,022 


10,405 


10,022 


10,405 




5^65 


5^14 


10,225 


10^62 


10,225 


10^62 


10,225 


10^662 




5,746 


6J07 


9,273 




9,273 


9^S0 


9,273 


9^6S0 




5,759 


6,208 


«,175 


S,614 


B,175 


^,61 4 


S,175 


B,614 




4,912 


5,390 


6,224 


6,723 


6,224 


6,723 


6,224 


6,723 


60 to 64 years 


4,299 


4,906 




5^02 




5,302 


Afitt 


5,302 




3,473 


4^62 


4,021 


5,002 


4^21 


5,002 


4,021 


5,002 


70 to 74 years 


2,411 


3^91 


3,36S 


4,6BS 


3,36B 


Afitt 


3,36B 


4,6BS 




M51 


2,37B 


2,375 


3^49 


2^75 


3,S49 


2,375 


3^49 




954 


1,652 


UB3 


2^97 


1^S3 


2^97 


1,3^3 


2,697 




577 


1J66 


B94 


2,323 


^4 


2^23 


B94 


2,323 



'As of July L 

50URCE; UJ. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Oitsus, Pro/ctltotti of tfje FoPufaiton of tfjc UttHedSmei, 197S 
to 2050, Series P-20, No. 601, 1975. 
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Table 1*8.-£strinate£ and projections of the population^ by age: 1950 to 2000 

(In UiQufinds) 





Total 


Under 


5 la 


14 to 


1810 


25 lo 


35 la 


45 10 


55 to 


65 years 


Year 


all 


5 


13 


17 


24 


34 


44 


54 


64 


and 




ages 


years 


years 


years 


years 


years 


years 


yeafs 


years 


over 












Estimates 










1950 


152,271 


IG^IO 


22,423 


8,444 


1M75 


24,036 


21,637 


17,453 


13,396 


12^97 




165,931 




27,925 


9,247 


14,968 


24,283 


22,912 


18,885 


14,622 


14,525 


I960 , 


180;C;71 


20^41 


32,965 


11^19 


16,128 


22,919 


24,221 


20,578 


15,625 


16^75 


1965 , 


194^03 


19,824 


35,754 


14J53 


20,293 


22,465 


24/*47 


21,839 


17A)77 


18v451 


1970 , 


204,879 


17,156 


36,636 


15,9)0 


24,683 


25,293 


23,142 


23^10 


18^ 


20,085 



Pro^ctio ns 



Serial 

1975 213,641 16,10 1 33,-541 16,923 27,59? 30,906 2^816 23,758 1 9,769 22,330 

1980 225,705 20,001 30,441 15,753 29,441 36,157 25,702 22;640 21,047 24,523 

1985 241,274 24,042 33,330 14^88 27,S34 39,W6 31i33 2 22^78 21,465 26,659 

1990- 257,663 25/M7 41,282 13,538 25,162 41,062 36,546 25,213 20^ 79 28,933 

1995 272,685 24,727 45,728 17,912 24,741 38,148 40,144 30,681 20,296 30,307 

2000,-, 287,007 24;654 45,923 20,575 30,5 7 8 34,684 41^15 35,742 22,937 30,600 



Series Jl 

1975 213,450 15,910 33,J41 16,923 27,597 30,90tf 2^816 23,758 19,769 22,330 

1980, 222J69 17^59 30,246 15,753 29,441 36,157 25,702 22,640 21,047 24,523 

1985 , 234/)68 19,785 30,380 14,388 27,tt34 39,846 31,332 22,378 21,465 26,659 

1990 245,075 20J096 3 4,643 1 2,941 25,162 41,062 36,545 25,213 20,479 28,933 

1995 254,495 19,161 36,799 15^17 23,641 38,148 40,144 30>S81 20,296 30,307 

2000 , 262,4 94 1 8,364 35,963 16,752 26,32 8 34,4 94 41,315 35,742 22^37 30,600 



Series IK 



1975 , 


213,323 


15,783 


33v44I 


16,923 


27,597 


30,906 


22,816 


23,758 


19,769 


22^30 


1980 


220,356 


14,981 


30,112 


15,753 


2BA4\ 


36,157 


25,702 


22,640 


21,047 


24,523 


1985 , , , 


228^55 


16,498 


27.954 


14,388 


27,834 


39,846 


31,332 


22^78 


21,465 


26^59 


1990 , 


235,581 


16,339 


29,383 


12,463 


25,162 


41,062 




25,213 


20,479 


28,933 


1995 , 


241,198 


15,388 


30,320 


13,210 


22,703 


38,148 


40,144 


30;681 


20,296 


30,307 


2000 


245,098 


14^88 


29,119 


13,915 


2^817 


34,366 


41,315 


35,742 


22,937 


30^00 



SOURCE: US* Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Pfojcmorti of Iht PopafatiOrt of the UrtiUd States- t9?5 
fo 2050, Scries P-20, No, 601, 1 975, 
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Table I.IO.-Prekinderpiten enrollment af 3-afid A-yt^^Ads, 
by race: 1964 ta 1974^ 





Number twoiltd 
(thousands) 


Ptfctnt 0(3-4-^ 
yeirold popuiatton ef>rolkd 




Toui 


' White 


Non-White 


TCUI 


While 


Nofl^White 


1964 


439 


374 


65 


5-2 


53 


5-1 


1965 


475 


413 


64 


5.7 


5.$ 


4S 


1966 


627 


513 


114 


7^ 


7.4 


8-7 


1967 


665 


5J: 


13t 


8.2 


7-9 


10-1 


1968 


738 


604 


134 


9.4 


9.3 


10.4 


1969 


778 


610 


168 


103 


93 


13.4 


1970 


t^03 


824 


180 


14J 


13-9 


14.$ 


1971 


992 


e3i 


161 


14.2 


14-3 


133 




1,213 


1.015 


197 


17.9 


17.$ 


1$.4 


1973 


f,242 


1.022 


219 


17.7 


17,4 


19.6 


1974 


1,515 


1,273 


243 


21-7 


21-9 


20S 



* Estimated- 



SOURC£S: U.S- Depariment of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Cef>ter for 
Education Suilsllcs, Prtpumory EnioUmtnit 1964-72; and U.5- Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Cenms, Cam/it Fcpuhtiort Reports^, "Population Charac- 
teristics, Nursery School and Kin^Iergarten Enrollment: October 1 973," Series P-20, 
NO-268> 1974- 
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Table l-12--0egrcc-crcdrt enrollment in Institutions of higher education, by institutional type 
and control: selected years, 1960 to 1974 



Type and conciol 
of-lnseieulion 


1960 


^962 


1964 


1966 


196S 


1970 


1972 


1973 


1974 




All irisiltu lions 
Tola) 

Private - l!474yi7 r60L2l6 l'77o!646 r,988!000 2^036 372 2J2o!o80 2,f06;i28 21131,131 2J85J22 
Universities 

Total 1,550,902 '3,585,407 '4,239,305 '4,984,000 2,702,412 3^295 3,014,674 3J 10,J30 3,197,117 

Public 991,716 '2,054,463 '2,558^68 '3,100,000 2,006,131 2,277,735 2,310,047 2,405,695 2,480,804 

Private 559J86 '1,530,944 '1,680,637 '1,883,000 696,281 722,560 704,627 704,435 716,308 

All other 4'ycar 
institutions 

Total 1,605>I88 (') (*) (*> 2,936,204 3,289,872 3,458^2tf 3,487,894 3,628^35 

Public 750,421 1,716,471 2^592 2,154,417 2,153,713 2,253,389 

Private 855,067 1,219,733 1,287,280 U04,112 1,534,181 1,374,646 

2^03 r Institutions 

Tola) 453,617 589,529 710,868 945,000 1,289,499 1^29,982 1,791,854 1,921,726 2,198,294 

Public 393,553 519,257 620,859 840,000 1,169,141 1^19,762 1,694,465 1,829,211 2,104,t/6 

Pri vate 60,064 70,272 90,009 105,0(>0 120,358 110,220 97,389 92,515 94,168 

' Includes enrollment fn universities and in alf other 4'year institutions- 
^Numbers inchjded with unrversfcfes. Oata not available icparatel^- 

SOURCE&: U-5, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, National Center for Education 5tatIstJcs^ Opt/ting Fatf 
Bniotfment in Htghcr Bducatton, 1960: Analytic Refiort, Ofgcst of Educatlonot Statistics, 1974 and 1975 Editions; 
Projections of Bducctional Statistics to i^SO-Si^ 1971 Edition. 
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Table US^^^Degree-credit enrollment in institutions of htghef education compared with the 
population ^d 18-24: Fall 1950 to Fall 1974 



Year 



Popubtfon. 
aged tS-24> 



Enrol [men! 



{In thousands} 



Enrolled ^ 
percent of 
populjtiOfi 
group 



Ycir 



PopuFjtron' 
jged 11-24* 



Entotlmcnt 



(In thou^nds) 



Enrolled as 
pcrcen; of 
pop ul J lion 
iroup 



1950 16,076 2,287 14,2 

1951 15,781 2J07 13^1 

1952 15/473 2,139 13,8 

1953 15,356 2^236 14,7 

1954 I5J03 2^53 16,2 

1955 14,968 2,6^0 17,8 

1956 14,980 2,927 19,5 

1957 15,095 3,047 20,2 

1958 15,307 3;J36 21,2 

1959 15,677 3,377 21,5 

1960 16,128 3^83 22,2 

1961 17,004 3,861 22,7 

1962 17,688 4,175 23,6 

1963 18,265 4y495 24,6 

1964 18,783 4,950 26,4 



1965 20,293 5,526 27,2 

1966 21,376 ^5,92S 27,7 

1967 22,327 ^6,406 2S,7 

1968 22,8S3 6,92S 30,3 

1969 23,723 7,484 3t,5 

1970 24^S3 7,920 32,1 

1971 25,775 8,116 31,5 

1972 25,90i 8,265 3t,9 

1973 26,38t S^20 32,3 

1974 26,908 8,560 31,8 



^These bure^tu or the Census estimjtes ire as of July 1 preceding the opening of the jcjdemic v^^''- Thty Include Armed 
Fof ees Overseas* 
^ Estimated, 

NOTL'DjU are for 50 States md the DiMriCt of Columbij, Beginning in 1953 enrollment figures inelude resident ind 
extensfon students; djU foreirlier yws exe I ud<f extension students. 

SOURCE, U,S, Depjrtment of Hejlih, Education, md Welfjre, Nitionjt Center forEdueition Snitst^cs.Fot/ Ertrot/m^t in 
Hightr Education, U,S, Department of Commerce, Bureju of the Census, Ctf/^rtfrT//*oPtf/tff/orT/f(tf?or/^, Series P-25Nos.3tl 
jnd5t9. 



Table 1,14,-rarticipation in aduk education: Selected years, 1957 to 1975 



Populjtfon 
ehjrjeteristfe 


Year 


1957 


1969 


1972 


1975* 




10S,560,000 


119^98,000 


127,263,000 


135,000,000 


Tot jl jdult edueition pjrtWpjnis 


8,270,000 


13,041,000 


1S,734,000 


18,000,000 


Pereentof population tjkl^ig one or taote 












7,8 


10,9 


12,4 


13,3 



'All figures estimated, 

^Totjl eligible population defined :is jll persons jge 17 jnd older who ^tt not already enrolled js full-time 
students. 



SOURCE: U,S, Depjrtment of Health, EdueatFon jnd Welfjre< NationjI Center for Eduejtlon Stjtfslies, 
PmfciPatfon fn Adtitt Edttcatfcn, 1957, 1969, 1972rand unpublished ditj. 



ERIC 
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I>b1e 1 .15.-*Paitfci'puits m aduft education by age and face; Years ending May 1%9 and May 1972 



Population 
chmcttftittc 


Yearendln; May 1969 


Year ending May 1972 


Nutnber (thousands) 


rerceni or 
poptjtation 
participating 


Numb«f (thousands) 


r^crceni or 
population 
Participating 


Population 


Participants 


Population 


Participafits 


TotaJ aoults (17 ycvs ind over) 
















130,251 


13,041 


IOjO 


13S,$65 


15,734 


11 J 


White 


116^10 


11,928 


1 n ^ 


123^39 


14,5 IS 


11,/ 


BUck 


12,595 


982 


7.B 


13,752 


1,011 


7 A 




lj247 


131 


1 n c 


M74 


205 


io □ 

13,7 


Tout 17'34 ycifs 
















48J70 


6.956 


14^ 


54,424 


8,644 


15,9 


White 


42^49 


6^27 


14,9 


47,670 


7,920 


19J& 


Black 


5,413 


555 


103 


6,113 


629 


10,3 






/J 


14,8 






14,8 


Total 35-54 years 














All raees 


45^84 


5^7 


11,0 




5,727 


12 J 


White 


40.6S0 


4^04 


11J 


40,719 


5,338 


13,1 


Black 


4^19 


3S0 


S,8 


4,447 


295 


6,6 




4S3 


53 


11,0 


549 


94 


17,1 


Total 55 years and over 
















3M9S 


1,04S 


Z9 


3a.726 


U63 


3J 


White 


33^S0 


997 


3,0 


35,248 


1,260 


3,6 


Black 


2,S63 


97 


1,6 


3,192 


- 87 


2,7 


Other 


256 


4 


1,6 


2S6 


16 


5,6 



50URCE: U,5, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, National Center for Education SuuniCi, Fariicipaih/j m 
Adult Educaitortt f972. 
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Table 1.16.-Numbcr of tocat basic administrative units (schoot districts) and number of 
public and nonpubtic thmcnWy and secondary schools: 1929-30 to 1973-74 





SchooT 
districts' 


Public schools systems 


Nonpublic schools* 


Elementary schools 


schools 


Clemen' 

tary 


Secondary 


Total 


1 -teacher . 


1959-60 


40,520 


91^53 


20,213 


25,734 


13^74 


4,06 T 


1961*62 


35,676 


ai,910 


13,333 


25,350 


14,762 


4,129 


1963-64 


31,705 


77,584 


9,895 


26^431 


<*) 


4v451 


1965*66 


26,983 


73,216 


6,49 1 


26,597 


15340 


4,606 


1967*68 


22,010 


70,379 


4,146 


27,011 


* 14,900 


* 4,300 


1970-71 


17,995 


65,800 


t,8l5 


25,352 


14^72 


3,770 


1972-73 , . 


16,960 


64,945 


1,475 


25,922 


* 14,000 


* 3,700 


7973-74 


16,730 


65,070 


1,365 


25,906 


* J 4,000 


*3,6O0 



* Data for most years are pattfy estimated. 
'Includes oj>eratffi£ and nonoperating districts, 
^Data not available. 

* Estimated. 



NOTE.-Beglnning in 1959-60, Includes Abska and HawaU. 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Ctnter for Education 
Statistics^ Srat/stics of State Sdjoof Systems; Futt Statistics of Ft/d/fc Sclsoots; and Statistics of 
NonPubttc Elementary and Secondary Schools. 



Table l.n.-Pubh'c school systems and pupils enrolled, by size of system: 
1961-62, 1966-67, 1971-72 



Enrdlmenlsize 
of systems (num* 
ber of pupils) 






School systems 






Pupils enrolled (in thousands) 


196M2 


7966-67 


1971*72 


1961-62 


1966*67 


1971-72 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Peicent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 




37,02S 


loao 


23,390 


100.0 


17,233 


100.0 


37,800 


100.0 


43,842 


100.0 


43,010 


100.0 



25,000 or more , 


132 


.4 


170 


.7 


194 


1.1 


9,947 
4,321 


263 


12,S90 


28.7 


14,084 


29.3 


12,000 to 24,999, 


266 


.7 


350 


U 


423 


2.5 


11.4 


5,730 


13,1 


6,938 


14.5 


6,000 to 11,999. 


671 


U 


880 


3.8 


990 


5,7 


5,542 


14,7 


7,293 


16.6 


8,194 


17.1 


3,000to 5,999, 


1,495 


4.0 


1,726 


7.4 


1,913 
1,952 


11.1 


6,266 


16.6 


7,178 


16.4 


7,966 


16.6 


1,800 to 2,999, 


1,686 


4.6 


1,819 


7.8 


113 


3,903 
2,336 


103 


4,251 


9.7 


4,541 


9.5 


l^OOto 1,799, 


1;591 


4.3 


1,636 


7.0 


1,650 


9.6 


6.2 


2,416 


5.5 


2,446 


5.1 


600 to 1,199, 


3,159 


8.5 


2,838 


1^1 


2,635 


153 


2,703 


7,1 


2,437 


5.6 


2,268 


4.7 


300 to 599. 


3,486 


9.4 


2,723 


tl.6 


2^7 


13.7 


1,505 


4.0 


1,185 


2.7 


1,037 


2.2 


150 to 299. 


3,081 


83 


2,091 
2^30 


8.9 


1>>45 


9.5 


672 


1.8 


459 


1.0 


366 


.8 


5010 149. 


4,214 


11.4 


9.5 


1,416 


8.2 


387 


1.0 


209 


.5 


136 


3 


15 to 49. 


6,581 


17^ 


2,673 


UA 


905 


53 


173 


.5 


71 


,2 


26 


.1 


1 to, 14. 


4,632 


12.5 


2,386 


10.2 


770 


4.5 


44 


,1 


22 


.1 


7 


(*) 


None' 


6,0J1 


16.3 


1,868 


8.0 


378 


2.2 








. , . 







' School'sy stems not operating schools. 
'Less than 0.05 percent. 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, National Ctnttt for Education Statistics, Oigcst of 
Edacatlona/ StadstfcSf 1963, 196fi, and 1973 editions. 
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Table 1.18.-Numben and enrollments of mstttutions of higher educatton^ 
by tnstttutional type and control: Selected years, 1958 to 1974 



V J V 3 (I l-U Vt 1 4l4 


Number of institutions 


Enrollment 


type and 






















control 


195S 


1962 


1966 


1970 


1974 


1958 


1962 


1966 


1Q7A 


1 3 / T 


All liistltutEons 
























1,957 


2,100 


2,252 


2,573 


3,038 


3>I20,414 


4,403,936 


6,390,000 


8,580,887 


10,223,729 




677 


743 


^06 


t,101 


1,453 


2,033,843 


2,752,720 


4^49,000 


6,428,134 


7,988,500 




1,280 


1^57 


1,446 


1,472 


1,585 


1^86,571 


1,651,216 


2,041,000 


2,152,753 


2,235,229 


4'yc;ir Instltuttons' 






















Toul 


1,400 


1,472 


1,567 


1,676 


1,887 


2,894,805 


3,630,407 


5,064,000 


6,357,679 


6,912,182 


PuWic 




377 


398 


442 


552 


1,590,962 


2,084,463 


3,159,000 


4,326,162 


4,793^^7 




1,032 


1,095 


1,169 


1,234 


1,335 


1,303,843 


1,545,944 


1,904,000 


2,031,517 


2,118,485 


2«Vcar institutions 






















total T 


557 


62$ 


6S5 


897 


1,151 


525,609 


773,529 


1,326,000 


2,223,208 


3^11,547 




309 




m 


659 


901 


442,881 


668,257 


1,190,000 


2,101,972 


3,194,803 




24S 


262 


277 


238 


250 


82,728 


105,272 


137,000 


121,236 


116,744 



' Includes graduate programs. 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of He.)lth, Education, 
Difcaof. Highet Education, 1958-59, 1962^3, 
Statistics, 1969 an(t1974 issues. 



and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics, Education 
1966-67, 1970*71, and 1974*75 issues; PfojKCtions of Educadwat 



Tzble 1J9.-Number and enrollment of institutions of higher education, by size of enrollment: 

Selected years, 1968 to 1974 



Year and siz« of enrollment 


All institutions 


Universities 


All other 
4*year Institutions 


2*year institutions 




Number 


Enrollment 


Number Enrollment 


Number 


Enrollment 


Number 


Enrollment 



Fill 1968 

Total 2,483 

Under 200 302 

200to499 341 

500to 999 557 

1,000 to 2,499 627 

2,500 to 4,999 266 

5,000to9,999 211 

10,000to 19,999 119 

20,000 to 29,999 35 

30,000 or more 25 

Fall 1971 

Total 2,606 

Under 200 255 

200to499 353 

5O0to 999 538 

1,000 1<? 2,499 676 

2,500 to 4,999 316 

5,000 to 9,999 242 

10,000 to 19,999 150 

20,000 CO 29,999 . . 46 

30,000 or more 30 



7,513,091 
33,637 
120,434 
411,691 
963,971 
947^25 

1,4 92,850 

1,624,674 
-■■829,804 

li089,0O5 



8,948,645 
27,563 
124,315 
392,730 
1,049,101 
1,122,131 
1,708,677 
2,069,830 
1,099,088 
1,355,210 



159 2,753,260 



1 

11 

46 
54 
25 
22 



ERIC 



1 

43 

48 
3t 
25 

187 



1,785 
44,393 
339,723 
783,877 
592,979 
990,512 



159 3,035,362 



1,945 
45,729 
344,911 
715,480 
742,460 
1,184,847 



1,460 
188 
186 
374 
405 
156 
106 
37 
6 
2 



1,513 
178 
209 
356 
420 
165 
117 
53 
11 
3 



2,967,000 
21,072 
65,597 
227,668 
624,112 
547,797 
751,646 
474,729 
141,833 
62,546 



3,427,362 
19,104 
73,1 76 
260,711 
651,257 
577,798 
814|594 
674,879 
261,527 
94,316 



864 
114 
155 
183 
221 
99 
59 
28 
4 
1 



934 
77 
144 
182 
255 
139 
82 
49 
4 
2 



1,792,822 
12,565 
54,837 
134,023 
338,074 
354,835 
401,481 
366,068 
94,992 
35,947 



2,485,911 
8,459 
51,139 
1.^2,019 
395,899 
498,604 
549,172 
679,471 
95,101 
76,047 
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Table 1 .19.^-Number and enrollment of Ihstitutrons of hrgher education, by size of enroffment: 
Selected years, 1968 to 1974-Contlnued 



Year and srze of enrollment 


AH institutions 


Universities 


All other 
4-vear institutions 


2-year institutions 




±N umber 


Enrollment 


Number 


Enrollment 


Number 


Enrollment 


Number 


£nrollment 



Fall 1972 







I4,0DU 






1 ^A'y 




7 On 


7ft7 


1 inH*r "ynfi 










ion 






7,U J 0 




Hit 












1 


filA 


500 to 999 - . - . 


542 


396,1 78 






366 


268 811- 


176 


127,367 






1,06?,698 


1 


1,985 


409 


637,026 


270 


423,687 


2j50O to 4,999 


328 


1,161,428 


10 


40,410 


175 


611,911 


143 


509,107 


5,000 to 9,S^99 




1,841,726 


46 


371,133 
703,222 


120 


836,034 


93 


634,559 


10,000 to 19,999 , , , 


149 


2,093,994 


46 


52 


672,172 


51 


718,600 


20,000 to 29,999 , 


44 


1,014,850 


27 


620,068 


11 


252,302 


6 


142,480 




34 


1,485,020 


29 


1,311,876 


4 


126,025 


1 


47,119 


Fall 1974 


















Total 


2,747 


10,223,729 


158 


3,231,923 


1,586 


3^80,259 


1,0003 


3,311,547 


Under 200 


279 


31,249 






215 


23,644 


64 


7,605^ 


200 to 499 


359 


130,987 






217 


81,632 


142 


49,355 


500 to 999 


525 


377,318 






361 


259,327 


164 


117,^1 


1,000 to 2,499 


700 


1,097,884 


1 


2,147 


417 


65}fi^5 


282 


444,102 


2,500 to 4,999 


338 


1,193,189 


11 


46,774 


177 


618,391 


150 


528,024 


5,000 to 9,999 


283 


1,998,165 


39 


317,915 


124 


855,558 


120 


824,692 






2,330,591 


44 


663,450 


58 


756,543 


66 


940,598 






1^56,935 


34 


799,969 


13 


300,079 


11 


256,887 






1,707,411 


29 


1,431,668 


4 


133,450 


4 


142,293 



NOT£.'- Includes students whose pro-ams of study are 
creditable toward a bachelor's or higher degree and 
also satdents In 1«, 2^, or 3-year undeijgraduate 
programs not creditable toward a bachelor's degree 
but designed for immediate employment or to 
provide eeneral education. 



SOURCES: U.5. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics, Fatt 
£nrotfmtnt in Htghtr £<iucotton, 1968, 1971, 1972 arrf 
1974 editions. 



Table 1.20.-Noncollegiate postsecondary schools 
offering occupational programs, by type of 
school and control: 1973 



Type of 
school 


Control 


Total 


Public 


Private" 




^,846 


^93 


7,953 




1,167 


579 


588 




215 


52 


163 




1,242 


1 


1,241 




2,405 


4 


2,401 




1,483 


6 


1,477 




708 


30 


678 




130 


I 


129 




1,247 


170 


t,077 




249 


50 


199 



'Includes proprietary (opeiated for profit), independent (nonprofit), and 
schools operated by a religious group. 

50URCE: U.5. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National 
Center for Education Statistics, Directory of Posnecctufory Schooh With 
Occapatfottaf Programs, 1913^ and unpublished data. 
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Table 1.21.~Estimated expenditures of educational institutions^ by source 
of funds: 1959^0 to 1975-76' 



Source of funds 




1961-62 


1963<64 


1965-66 


1967^8 


1969-70 


1971-72 


1973-74 


1975-76 


by level and control 











AMOUNT, in bilMons of current dollars 



An IcveH; 

Toul, public ind nonpublic . $24.7 $29.9 



Federal 1-7 2,5 

SUte 7,2 8-7 

Local 9-7 11-2 

All other 6-T 7-5 

Total, public 19-7 23-4 

Federal 1-2 1-7 

Stale 7-2 8.6 

Local 9-7 11-2 

All other 1-6 1-9 

Total, nonpublic 5-0 6.5 

FedeTil 5 .8 

SUte 0) -t 

Local (*) (*) 

Air other 4.5 5.6 

Elementv7 and aecondaiy 

Total, public and nonpublic 18.0 21.4 

Federal -7 .9 

State SS 6.7 

Local 9.5 11.0 

All othef 2.2 2.8 

Total,pub1ic* 15.9 18,7 

Federal 7 .9 

5tate 5.6 6.7 

Local 9.5 11.0 

All othef 2 .1 

Total, nonpublic 2,1 2.7 

Federal - - - -* - 

State -■- — 

Local - - - - - - 

Air other 2-1 2-7 

InstitutJons of hl|her education; 
education: 

Total, public and nonpublic - 6.7 8l5 

Federal 1.0 1.6 

State 1.6 2.0 

Local -2 .2 

All othef 3.9 4.7 

Total, public* 3-8 4.7 

Federal -5 ;8 

5tate 1-6 1-9 

Local -2 .2 

An other 1-5 1.8 



5ee footnotts at end of table. 

erJc 



$35.9 


$45.2 


$57.2 


$70.?. 


$83.0 


$98.3 


$120.0 


3.3 


5.0 


6.8 


7.4 


9.4 


10.1 


11.8 


ia6 


13.T 


16.8 


22.7 


26.3 


32.8 


40.9 


12.7 


15.1 


1Sj6 


22.2 


26.4 


31.2 


37.2 


9.3 


12.0 


15.0 


17.9 


2C.9 


24.2 


30.1 


28.0 


35.3 


45.5 


56.8 


67.4 


80.3 




2.2 


3.6 


5.1 


5.7 


7.5 


S.0 


9.4 


10.5 


13.0 


16.7 


22.6 


26.1 


32.5 


40.5 


12.7 


15.1 


18.6 


22.1 


26.3 


31.1 


37:1 


2j6 


3.6 


5.1 


6^ 


7.5 


S.7 


11.0 


7.9 


9.9 


11.7 


13^ 


15.6 


T8.0 


22J0 


1.1 


1.4 


1.7 


1.7 


1.9 


2.1 


2.4 


A 


A 


A 


.1 


.2 


.3 


.4 


(*) 


0) 


0) 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.1 


6.7 


8.4 


9.9 


11.5 


13.4 


15.5 


19.1 


24.6 


30.0 


37.3. 


45.5 


53.8 


63.3 


75.1 


1.1 


2.1 


3.0 


3.3 


4.6 


4.6 


5.3 


8.0 


9.6 


12.1 


16.3 


18.4 


22.7 


27.4 


12.4 


14.7 


18.0 


21.3 


25.2 


29.7 


35.1 


3.1 


3.6 


4.2 


4.6 


5.6 


6.3 


7.3 


^1.6 








Aft t 




67.9 


1.1 


2.1 


3.0 


3.3 


4.6 


4.6 


5.3 




9.6 




1 D.J 


1 ft ^ 


99 7 


27.4 


12.4 


14.7 


J8.0 


21.3 


25.2 


29.7 


35J 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.1 


3.0 
*. * 


3.5 


4.T 


4.5 


5.5 
. ** 


6.2 


7.2 


3.0 


3.5 


4.1 


4.5 


5.5 


6.2 


7.2 


11.3 


15.2 


19.9 


24.7 


29.2 


35.0 


44.9 


2,2 


2.9 


3.8 


4.1 


4.8 


5.5 


6.5 


2jS 


3.5 


4.7 


6.4 


7.9 


10.1 


13.5 


.3 


A 


JS 


.9 


1.2 


1.5 


2.1 


6.2 


8.4 


10.8 


13.3 


15.3 


17.9 


22.8 


6^ 


8.8 


12.3 


15.8 


19.1 


23.2 


30.1 


1.1 


1.5 


2.1 


2.4 


2.9 


3.4 


4.1 


2,S 


3.4 


4.6 


63 


7.7 


9.8 


13.1 


.3 


.4 


.6 


.8 


1.1 


1.4 


2J0 


2.5 


3^ 


5.0 


6.3 


74 


8.6 


10.9 
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Tabic 1.21 Estimated expenditures of educational institutions, by source 
of funds: 1959-60 to 1975*76' -Continued 



Source of funds 


1959-60 


1961-62 




1965-66 


1967-68 


J969-70 


1971-72 


1973*74 j 1975-76 


bv level and controT 















AMOUNT, in billions of current dollars 



Insiitotionsofiiighcr 
cd u catio n- Conlln ucd 

Total, nonpublic^ 2.9 3.8 

Federal -8 

Staic 0) -I 

Local C) C) 

Another 2A 2.9 

'In addition to regular ^hools iIk^sc figures include 
"other'* elementary and sceondary schools soch as 
residential schools for exceptional children. Federal 
schools for Indians, and federally operated elementary 
and secondary schools on military posu. The annual 
expenditures of "other"' elementary and secondary 
schools were estimated as follows; Publle, $200 million 
annually, 1963^4 to 1974-75} nonpublic, $100 mil' 
lion annually, 1 963*64 to 1 974-75. 

'Less than $50 million, 



4.9 

1.1 
.1 

(') 
3.7 



6.4 

A 

C) 

4.9 



7.6 

1.7 
.1 

C) 
5.8 



8.9 

1.7 
.i 
.1 

7.0 



HO. I 

1.9 
.2 
.1 

7.9 



11.8 

2.1 
.3 

10.7 



14.8 

2.4 
.4 
.1 
11.9 



^Total expenditures distributed according to ihe trend of 
receipts shovvn in source, appendix table ^'10. 
*Less than 0.05 percent. 

NOTE. -Data are for 50 States and ihe Districl of Columbia 
for all year^. 

50URCE: U.S. DePartmeni of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics, Fro* 
}ectht}% of EduCQthuQi Statistics,, 1970, 1974, 1975 
edrtfons. 
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Table 1 .24.'-CuiTent and capiul expenditures by institutions 
of highef education Jn current and constant {1974*75) 
dollars, by control: 1970-71 to 1978-79' 

(Inbillionsordotbfs) 





Current dolUrs 


Constant (1974-75) dollars} 


Vcaf and coAEfol 


Total 


expcnd- 
itufcs 




Total 


Cuffcnt 
expcnd- 
itufcs* 


Capital 
outlay^ 



ERIC 



1970- 71: 

Total $27.1 $22.8 $43 $35,8 $29.7 $6.1 

Public 17.7 14.6 3.1 23.4 19.0 4.4 

Wonpublic 9.4 8,2 1.2 12.4 10.7 1,7 

1971- 72: 

Total 29.2 24,9 4.3 36.8 3K4 SA 

Public 19.1 16.0 3.1 24.1 20.2 3.9 

Nonpublic 10.1 1.2 12.7 11.2 

1972- 73: 

Total 31.4 3W.__ 4,1 37,7 33.0 4.7 

PdbUc 20,7 17.7 TJj , V i 3.5 

NonpuWiC 10,7 9.6 1,1 1Z8 11,6 1,2 

1973- 74: 

Total 35,0 31,0 4^ 3S,6 34^4 4.2 

PuWiC 23.2 20.2 3.0 25,6 22.4 3.2 

Nonpublic 11.8 10^ 1,0 13,0 12.0 1.0 

1974- 75: 

Total 4a2 36.4 3.S 40.2 36>t 3,8 

Public 26.8 23.9 2.9 26.S 23.9 Z9 

NoApubJic 134 12,5 .9 12.5 .9 

PROJECTED 

1975- 76: 

Total 44.9 41.3 3,6 41,3 37,9 

Public 30.1 27,3 Z8 27,7 25.1 2.6 

Monpublic 14,S 14.0 .S 13.6 12^ .8 

1976- 77; 

Total 42.9 39.9 3.0 

Public 29.0 26.6 2.4 

Nonpublic 13.9 13.3 .6 

1977- 78; 

Total 44.7 41,7 3^ 

Public 30.4 28.0 2A 

Nonpublic 14.3 13.7 .6 

197S-79: 

Total 46.5 43.5 3.0 

Public 31.7 293 2.4 

Nonpublic 14.S 14.2 .6 

'Includes expenditures Tof subcollcgrate dcpaftmcnts or institutions or hlgUct 
education^ estimated at $95 million in 1974-75. Includes expcndilufcs ror interest 
pa^d rfoT) plant runds: (An estimated MOO million was expended ror total interest 
In 1974-75.) 

^ Includes expendiEUfcs ror interest ffom current runds. Excludes expenditures rrom 
current runds for capital ouElay. 

^The estimalcd annual capital outlay data. shown here include estimated expendi- 
tures ror replacement and refiabllitation. 

NOTC-Data are ror 50 States and the District or Columbia. 

SOURCE: VS. Department of Health, Hdueatron, and Weirare, National Cenler ror 
Education $\dX\iX\Cit Ptolecihm of Educaliond Statistics to t9?3'84, 1975 cdl* 
tion. 
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Table 1.25.~Editcation expeflditures per student by mstutions of higher educatioDj 
by contro! {constant 1974-75 dolfars): 1964^5 to 1974-75 





1564^5' 


1966^7 


1968^9 


1970-71 


1 1972-73* 


1974-75* 


ToUiexpeiMJittiresfor 
















^2,1 67 


^2339 


^2,634 


«,741 


^2,609 


^2,794 




1,936 


2 J 24 


2393 


2,501 


2376 


2,547 




2,593 


2,776 


3,224 


3,406 


3301 


3,553 



NOTE. -"5 Indent education" has been revised, beginning 
With PtoJfxttOitSt 1974 edition, to exclude 



extension and nonmijor pul>1ie services. This 
ippUes to baie yearsas wetl aspfojectTons. 

50URCEt U.5. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, National Center for Education Statbtics, 
PtOiWioa% of Educatiopfft Srarhrfci to J984'8$, 1975 
edition, and unpubHshcd data^ 
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Tabic 2.1.**NufTiber of hi^ school graduates 
coniparctt with population 17 yeari of age: 
1869*7010 1973^74 



School 


Popu* 
lition 
17-ytars 
old' 


High school graduates^ 


Number 
graduated p«r 
1 00 persons 
17 vearsof age 


Toul 


Mat«5 


F«m>le5 






•1 e AAA 


16,000 


7,064 


8,936 


? 0 






QJ £ A^ 


23)534 


10,605 


13,029 




1889^ 






43,731 


18,549 


25,182 


2 5 


1899't900 




64 883 


38,075 


56 808 


6 4 




- * 


1,786,240 


156/129 


63,676 


92,753 


18 


1919-20 






311,266 


123,684 


187,582 


18.2 


1929-30 






668^904 


300',376 


358,528 


29.0 


1939-40 




JA* A'JJ 


1,221,475 


578,718 


642,757 




194M2 






1,242,375 


576,717 


665fi$0 


51 7 


1943^4 




2,410,380 


1 019.233 


423^71 


595,262 


423 


1945-46 






1,080,033 


466,926 


613,107 


47 0 


1947-48 






1,180,908 


562,863 


627,049 


54.0 


1949-50 






1,198,700 


570,700 


629,000 


50 0 


1951-52 






1,196,500 


569,200 


627,300 


5S0 


1953^54 




2,128>s6o 


1,276,100 


612,500 


663,600 


60.0 


1955-56 




2,270,000 


1^14,800 


679^500 


735,300 


623 


1957-58 




2,324,000 


1,506,900 


725,500 


780,400 


64.8 


1959-60 




2,862^0 


1,864,000 


898,000 


966,000 


68.1 


1961-62 




2,758,000 


1,925,000 


941,000 


984,000 


69.5 


1963-64 




3,001,000 


2,290,000 


1,121,000 


1,189,000 


763 


1965-66 




3^15^00 


2>S32,000 


1,308,000 


1,324,000 


74.9 


1967-68 




3,521,000 


2,702,000 


1,341,000 


1,361,000 


76.7 


1969-70 




3,825,343 


2,896,000 


1,433^000 


1,463,000 


75.7 


1971-72 




.3^67,000 


3,006,000 


1,490,000 


1,518,000 


78.0 


1973-74 




4,096,000 


3,069,000 


1,512,000 


1,557,000 


74.9 



^ Includes graduates of PubUc and nonpublic schools. 
' Data from Bureau of the Cerrsus. 

NOTE.— Beginning in 1 959-60, includes Alaska and.Hawati. 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Health, Education, ^d Welfare, Natrooal Onter 
for Education Sutistics, Statistics of Statt School Sysitms: Stcttstks of Public 
Etemtntory end Secondary Day Schools, Fell 1974; Statistics of Nonpublic 
Elementary and Secondary Sc/J00ls;mdunp^b\i5htd data. 
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Table 2,Z-High school gfaduatton rate, by sex: selected yt2r$, 1949-50 to 1975-76 



School 


PopuUtlon Aged (17 -t- IS)' 
{thousands) 


High school gr^u Ales 
(thousands)' 


Graduates as a percent of the 
population aged (17 + 1S)' 


year 


Tqial 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Mates 


Females 


Total 


Males 


Females 



1949-50 2J1S ^M6 1,049 1,200 5 71 629 56,7 53,6 60,0 

1953-54 2,150 1,080 1,070 1,279 615 664 59,5 5G,9 62,1 

1957-58 2,398 1 ,210 M 88 1 ,5 1 3 729 7W 63,1 60,2 66.0 

1961-62 2,771 1,402 1,369 1,525 941 984 69,5 67.1 71.9 

1965-66 3,515 1,784 1,731 2,632 1,308 1^25 74,9 73,3 76,5 

1969 70 3p83l 1 ,946 1 ,885 2,896 1 ,433 1 ,463 75.6 73,6 77.6 

1972- 73 4,072 2,067 2,005 3,037 1^01 1,536 74.6 72,6 76.6 

1973- 74 4,166 2,116 2,050 3,069 1,512 U57 73,7 71,5 76,0 

1974- 75' 4,223 2,144 2^79 3,139 1,554 1,555 74,3 72,5 76.2 

1975- 76' 4,220 2,141 2,079 3,137 1,552 1,585 74,3 72,5 76,2 



' Includes graduates of public and nonpublic schools, 
' Estimated, 
' Projected, 



SOURCE-. U,S, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics, /Vo, 
fecttons of Educotionoi StotHd^ (o 1984-85^ 1975 
edition; and unpublished data. 



Table 2.3 .^Associate degrees conferred by institutions of hisher education, by sex of 
student and by type of degree: 1965-66 to 1971-72 



Sex of student and type of degree 1965-66 


1966-67 


1967-68 


1968-69 


1969-70 


1970-71 


1971-72 




111,607 


139,183 


159,441 


183,279 


206,023 


252,610 


292,n9 




63,779 


78,356 


90^17 


105,661 


117,432 


144,395 


166^317 






60,827 


69,124 


77,618 


88,591 


108,215 


125,802 




72,034 


88,785 


101,269 


113,709 


127,903 


(') 


(') 




39,132 


47,984 


54,472 


62,452 


70,113 








32,902 


40,801 


46,797 


51,257 


57,790 


(•) 


(') 






25,801 


31,146 


36,454 


40,743 


(') 


(') 




11,472 


15,434 


19,252 


22,922 


24,748 


(') 


(') 




7,456 


10,367 


1 1,894 


13,532 


15,99S 


{') 


(') 




20,645 


24,597 


27,026 


33,116 


37,377 


(') 


(•) 




13,175 


14,938 


16,593 


20,287 


22,571 


(') 


C) 






9,659 


10,433 


12,829 


14,806 







' Data not available. 



NOT£^- Associate degrees are based on at least 2 but Jess 
than 4 years of ^vork beyond hjgh schooL Except 
for the years 7965 66 and 1970-71, respondents 
have been asked U> report only degrees which are 



based on at least 2 years of work thai >s wholly or 
chccfly creditable towards a bachelor's degree, 

SOURCE: U,S^ Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics, ^s- 

sociote Oeg/^es and Other Formal Awards Below tfie 
Baccafaureoic, 
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Table 2.4.*«Forniar awards based on orgstmztd occupattonaf cunkulums at the technicaf or 
stmipfoftssionsi tevet, m institutions of higher education, by type of 
ciuTtcuruin and by s^: 1967*68 to 1971-72 



Curriculiifn 




1967-68 


1969-70 


1971-72 


"Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


.Women 






46,5?S 




124^27 


65,7£6 


58,561 


190,039 


101,423 




Science and cngtnccrrng-rcUtcd currtcutums .... 


45,789 


27,777 


18,012 


66,972 


38^16 


28^656 


107,946 


60,764 


47,182 


Mechanical and engineering technologies 


22,686 


22^79 


307 


28,959 


28^48 


311 


44,145 


43,530 


615 


Mechanical engineering, general 


3,745 




1 1 
1 1 


4 341 


0 399 




9 095 


9 fiA5 


60 


Aeronautical and aviation 


1,400 


1p384 


16 


1 j679 


1 j6S9 


9ft 


2,656 


2,601 


55 


Engineering graphics 














9 507 


9 fi44 


63 




1,872 


1,835 


37 


2,656 


2^3 


53 


2,369 


2,297 


72 




426 


357 


69 


556 


484 


72 


329 


466 


63 
















5,109 


5,094 


















V J J 


fl35 
0 J J 




WcEdinc 














1 543 


1 54fl 




Civil 


1,103 


1,100 


3 


1,537 


.1 ,530 


7 


2^095 


9 033 


1 9 




7,772 


7 743 






fl 7^A 




0 190 


0 101 


98 
^0 
















1 530 

J ,J JV 


1 ^94 


5 




1,350 


1317 


33 


9071 


2,047 


24 


9313 


9-275 


38 


Textile 














247 


103 


141 




120 






997 


226 


\ 


1 flO 


1fl7 
10/ 










]]] 








12,678 


2^66 


12 




14 


14 




38 


35 


3 


7£> 


70 


9 


Construction and building 






'V 








4,927 


4,917 


1 A 
11/ 


All other mechanical engineering 
























4,775 


109 


2,027 


1,993 


34 


2,083 


2,054 


29 




3,292 


2,487 


805 


4,74S 


3,717 


1,031 


9,418 


6,979 


2^99 


{Natural science, general 















705 


5^4 


931 
4 J 1 




1^648 




134 


9-5 Ofi 


9 3^4 
*, J Jj 


037 


3 ^91 


0 05^ 


3AA 

JOO 




564 


560 


4 


797 


79fi 




1 593 


1 ,^95 


93 
4J 
















0 QO 


577 


309 




723 


80 


643 


841 


95 


746 


1 910 


39 

J A 


1,173 
















334 


309 


25 




m m m 












1^9 


w 0 


94 


Sanitation and Public health inspection . ^ 


m m m 












632 


51 8 


1 14 


All other naturaf scier>cc technologies . . . 


357 


333 






537 


47 


555 

J JJ 


40 f 


154 


Health services and paramedical tcchnologres 


16,903 


987 


15,916 


26,77S 


1^22 




45y4 12 


4^12 


41,000 


He^ETh Wfvi£c< 3«i<tAnr ifencrat 














202 


j2 


1 50 
1 Jv 


n^nt^E 3«i<rAnr 


1,013 


A 


1 fViO 


If 00 J 


4 


1,0 J7 


0 770 
*,/ /7 


3a 


0 7j11 


Dental hv^ticne * * * 


1*555 


« 

0 


1^47 


9 990 


1 9 


9 91 7 


3 113 


44 


3/)69 


Dental laboratofY 


299 


04 




JO 4 


197 


035 


374 


400 


106 


Medical or biological laboratory assistant * 


829 


137 




470 






1,826 


3 A ft 

JO V 


1 45fl 

1 , f J V 
















l^o 


AO 


109 




587 


109 


478 




155 


492 


1,727 


550 


1,177 


NuriJf^g R N - - - 


6,930 


211 


6,71? 


11,730 


462 


11r268 


13)211 


8S6 


17^25 




4,380 


242 


4,138 


<J,102 


90 


6,012 


9,939 


250 


9^89 




52 


3 


49 


16t> 


22 


144 


287 


22 


265 




7 


I 


6 


133 


21 


112 


423 


65 


358 
















146 


94 


52 
















447 


18 


429 


Medicaf assistant and medical orrice 


































1,828 


69 


1,759 
















982 


545 


437 
















842 


232 


610 
















55 


6 


49 
















225 


135 


90 
















355 


60 


295 


Al( oihcr health services and 






















1,251 


" 190 


1,061 


2,776 


569 


2,207 


M89 


650 


S39 
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Table 2.4.-Fortna] awards based on wpaitztd occupational ctimctilums at the technical or 
semtprofcssional Icvd in institutions of hi^cr education^ by type of 
curriciilum and by sex: 1967-68 to 1971-72-Contimied 



Curricutum 


1967-68 


1969-70 


t97t-72 


Total 


Men 




Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 





on* 


1 O^A 

1,»4 




D,40/ 














, * , 






*. . 


... 




$fiS9 


3,793 


1,876 


Key punch operator and other input 


















363^ 


preparation 


- *- 




* . * 


... 




... 


402 


39 


Computer prof rammer 


"' 




... 


*- - 






2,198 


1,318 


880 


Computtf operator and ^rEpberal 




















equipment operaUon 






* * * 


... 


• . «L 


... 


431 


252 


179 


Data orocessinf equipment maintenance 


t - - - 


... 


... 











104 


104 




All other data processing tecbnolof ies r . 


t "' 


... 


... 


... 








167 


125 


42 


4on science* and noit«nfineerin8*related 






















. 42^293 


18,761 


23^32 


57,355 


27,450 


29,905 


82,093 


40^59 


41,434 




. 35,946 


15,370 


20,576 


45,820 


20^39 


24,881 


61,077 


27,996 


33,081 




. 10,156 


7,335 


2^21 


14^66 


11,194 


3,472 


12,781 


9,539 


3,242 


Accounting 


. 4,203 


3 J 15 


1,088 


4,824 


3,436 


1,388 


6,583 


4,342 


2,24t 
















349 


242 


107 


Markings distribution^ purchasing j busi- 
















7,604 


2^51 




. 2J58 


1,543 


615 


4,048 


2^60 


1,488 


10,155 




. 13^770 


280 


13^90 


15,388 


131 


15,257 


20,335 


300 


20,035 




... 






— 


— 




1,297 


115 


1,182 










... 


... 




619 


545 


74 










... 






986 


776 


210 











... 


... 




600 


560 


40 
















1,258 


920 


33g 
















409 


329 


80 


Applied aft5, f rapbic art5^ and fine arts . 


. 3,433 


K774 


1,659 


4,249 


2,121 


2,128 


3,873 


1,755 


2,118 


Alf otber business and commerce 






















. 2^26 


1,323 


903 


2,645 


1,497 


tJ48 


M32 


969 


863 


Alt otber nonscience* and nonengineering ' 
















12,663 


8,353 




6,347 


3,391 


2,956 


11,535 


6,511 


5,024 


21,015 
















504 


226 


278 




762 


364 


398 


642 


375 


267 


929 


471 


458 




, 1,998 


449 


1,549 


3,218 


602 


2^16 


5,170 


852 


4,318 




. 107 


10 


97 


313 


15 


298 


571 


85 


486 


PoficejIav^enforcementjCOrrections * * r 


. i,a4o 


U714 


126 


4,084 


3^44 


240 


9,204 


8^62 


742 
















1,965 


796 


1,169 
















1,205 


1,199 


6 


Public adminfstratJon and manage* 














86 


156 


30 


















. 1,640 


854 


786 


3,278 


1^75 


1^03 


1,282 


416 


866 



NQTE.-Tbe designation of earned avt^ards by fields used 
for the 1967*68 and 1969-70 surveVs differs from 
the -taxonomy used for the 1971-72 survey. The 
classffica lions utilized in this presentation are 
consistent with those shown in ^ Taxonomy of 
fnstrucrfonof Programs in H/ghtr Bducarion* The 
numbers of formal awards for years 1967-68 and 



1969^70 were redistributed to conform » well » 
possible CO the new taxonomy. 

SOURCE; Department of Health, Education, amt 
Welfare, National Onter for Education Statistics, As- 
socim Otgrtts and Qthtr Format Awards Btfow tht 
Baccatourtaie, 1967^6$, 1969-70, /P7/-72 
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Tabic Z5.-Collc«c graduation rate, by sex; Selected years, 1960^1 to 1973*74 



J 

School 


PoPUjatton 2l-ycaf^or32c 


Bachelor's de^cts cortrerred 


Defrcts as a Percent or the 


year 


(thousands) 






(thousartds) 


population 21 years of ^e 




Total 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Mat«s 


Females 


Total 


Males 


Females 


1?60-61 


2,224 


1,085 


1,139 


368 


227 


141 


16.6 


20.9 


12v4 


T?62-63 


2,43$ 


1,T?4 


1,244 


417 


246 


171 


17.t 




13.7 


T967-68 


2,85? 


t>361 


1.498 


632 


357 


275 


22J 


26.3 


18.3 


1?70J1 




1.613 


1,752 


840 


476 


364 


25.0 


29.5 


20.8 


1?7^74 


*3,71? 


1,855 


1.864 


946 


527 


41? 


25.4 


28v4 


23.8 



' Popi>lation beginning of school year. 
^Estimated. 



SOURCES: Bureau of the Census, Curre/tt Fopv/atfon S W/es, Series P*25, Numbers 51 9 and 52?; and U.S. Department of 
Healthy Education and Welfare, National Center for Education Smhtlcst Earned Dtgrets Con fv/rtd. 1?75 edition. 



Table 2.6.- Bachelor's and Master's degrees earned, 
by sex: 1940 to 1974 





Bachelor's decrees 


Master's decrees 


Year 






























Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


1?40 


* 186^00 


M0?,546 


'76,?54 


26,731 


16^08 


10,223 


1?50 


405,060 


302,42? 


102,631 


58,219 


41,237 


16,?82 


1?60 


368,323 


22?,71 8 


138,677 


74,497 


50,?37 


23^60 


1?6I 


368,857 


227,362 


141,4?5 


8h6?0 


55,267 


26^23 


1?62 


387,830 


233,821 


154,009 


88,414 


5?,710 


28,704 


1?63 


416/421 


245,622 


170,799 


?5y470 


64,1?8 


31,272 


1?64 


466^86 


26?>861 


1?6,625 


105,551 


70,33? 


35,211 


1?65 


501,24$ 


288.538 


212,710 


tl7j52 


77^44 


3?,608 


1966 


520,248 


2??,1?6 


221^052 


140,548 


?3,063 


47,485 


1?67 


558,075 


322,171 


235,?04 


157,707 


103,0?2 


54,615 


1?68 


631,?23 


357,270 


274^53 


176,74? 


113^1? 


63,230 


1?6? 


728,167 


40?,881 


318.286 


1?3,756 


121^31 


72,225 


1?70 


7?1,510 


450,234 


341,276 


208,2?1 


125.624 


82,667 


1?71 


83?,730 


475,5?4 


364 J 36 


230^0? 


138,146 


?2,363 


1?72 


887,273 


500,5?0 


386^83 


251>633 


14?,550 


102,083 


1?73* 


?22,130 


51 7,?80 


404,150 


263,340 


154,480 


108,860 


1?74^ 


?45,870 


527,3?0 


418y480 


277,030 


157,540 


11?,I?0 



'Includes fjrst-profes5iona I degrees* 
' Pj^eliminaiy data rounded to 10's. 



SOVRCBS: U.S. Department of Health, Educafion, and \Velfare, Narfonar Cen/er for 
Hcfucarion Sratfstics, Projections of Ed^c<ffionaf Stot/stlcs, 1?7S; Bcrntd Oegms 
Conferred by lifgh^ BducaUonat fnuftuthn^t 1949/50 and l?5?/60. 
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Table 2-7<" Doctor's and First-profcssiona! decrees earned, 
by sex: 1950*1974 



Year 



Doctor's degrees 
(except first-profeffibnal} 



Total 



Mate 



Female 



nrst-proressionat de^ees 



Total 



Male 



Fem^e 



1950 6^33 5,990 

1960 9,829 8,801 

1961 10^75 9,463 

1962 11^22 10,377 

1963 12,822 11,448 

1964 14y490 12,955 

1965 16,467 14;692 

1966 18,237 16,121 

1967 20^17 18,163 

1968 23,089 20,1S3 

1969 26,188 22.752 

1970 29,S$$ 25,890 

T971 32,107 27,530 

1972 33,363 28,090 

1973= 34,630 28,450 

1974= 33,810 27.360 



643 ' 28,674 » 27,390 



1,028 
1,T12 
1,245 
1,374 
1,535 

1,775 
2,1 T6 
2,454 
2,906 
3,436 

3,976 
4,577 
5,273 
6,180 
6,450 



26,391 
26,457 
27,097 
27,667 

28.755 
30.799 
32,472 
34.787 
36,018 

35.724 
37,946 
43,4TT 
. 50,100 
53,660 



'25,786 
25,715 
25,686 
26,260 
26,815 

27,748 
29^57 
31.178 
33,237 
34,499 

33,940 
35,544 
40.723 
46,570 
4S,390 



M381 

'780 
676 
771 
837 
852 

1,007 
1,142 
1,294 
1,550 
1,519 

1.7^4 
2,402 
2,688 
3,530 
5,270 



'For T950r excludes fifSt-professlonal decrees in chiropody and Podtalry, whleh are 
included with the baehelor^ de^es. Fo/ 1950 T960, includes some bachelor's 
de^es in theology. 

^PrcUminary data roui>ded to TO's. 

SOURCES; US, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Nation;!! Center for 
Education Statistics, Ftofcctioffs of Educattatal Sw//s//cs, T975 edition^ Aiiocktte 
Degrees and Other Formt^ A\\iQTds Befow the Saccdaureote^ \965f$S to 1970/7l; 
Burned Degtees Conferred by Higher EducotioiioUnstftutionSf 1949/50 and 1959/60, 
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Tabic 2.8.-Eafnc(t degrees by fidd of study and level: 
1954*55, 1964-65,and-1974*75 



Fidd of study 



1954*55 1964^5 



1374-75* 



TQtil Bicfwlor's '287,401 501,248 944,000 



Natural scititces 



Mathematics ind stitlstics 

G>mPutef ind inrormitk>n sciences 

Engineering . . . 

Fhysicil sciences 

Biologicil sciences 

Agricultural ind mturil resources . 



Sochf scititces . 
Sociil sciences 



Psychology 

Public iffiirs md services 
Li briry sciences 



Humanftks 

Architecture ind environmental ffesign 

Fine ind applied irts 

Foreign languages 

Ccmmunifitions 

Letters .- 



OifjcrfkiOs 

Gducition 

Heilth professions 

Accounting 

Other business and management 
Other 



Totil Mister's 



Naiuraf sciences 

Mithcmatics ind statistics 



Computcr.ind informitJon sciences . 

Engineering 

Physical sciences 

Biological sciences 

Agricultural md mtural resources . 



Sockl sciences 



Social sciences 

Psychology 

Public ifTiirs ind services 
Libnry sciences 



Humonittes 

Architecture and environmental design 

Fine ind applied arts 

Foreign languigcs 

Communicitfons 

letters 

Other fields 



Education 

Health professions 

Accounting 

Oihcr business and management 
Other 



57,842 
4/)34 

22,589 
11,202 
12^7 
7,170 

41,527 

34,459 
5,532 

(') 
1^36 

35,182 

(') 
16,317 
3,548 

(') 
15,317 



53,254 
22,523 
(*) 
{') 
llfill 

58,204 

10,879 
761 

4^84 
2,602 
1,668 
1,364 

5,688 

4,108 
1,293 

287 
5^28 

789 
('^ 
1,955 

35,709 

27,620 
1,750 
i\) 

6,3^ 



108,169 

19,460 
87 
38,514 
1 7,859 
24,872 
1,111 

99,240 

82,224 
14,527 
1,866 
623 

80,197 

2,333 
17,391 
13,859 

2,814 
43,800 



152,850 213,642 



116^29 
15,444 
14,886 
48,169 
18,614 

117,152 

26,636 

4,196 
146 
12,093 
4,906 
3,600 
1,695 

1 8,696 

9,619 
2,187 
3,679 
3,211 

14,203 

373 
4,214 
2,690 

384 
6,512 

57,617 

43,323 
2,494 
617 
7,073 
4,110 



158,480 

21,050 
5,060 
47,090 
21»10 
4S/)80 
16,190 

231,870. 

152,430 
53,630 
24,610 
1,200 

148,390 

8,050 
39,790 
18,430 
17,920 
64,200 

405,260 

183,260 
42,370 
32,450 

102,290 
44,890 

291,710 

38,930 

4,880 
2^60 
15,650 
6,050 
6,8G0 
2,990 

48,070 

18,970 
6,970 

13^60 
8,770 

30^90 

2,900 
8,430 
4,140 
2,830 
12,690 

173,720 

119,710 
10,420 

2,0«0 
31,640 

9,870 



See footnotes at end of tabfe. 
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libit 2^- Earned degrees by fietd of study and tevet: 
1954-55, 1964^, and 1974-75-Continued 



Field of Study 


1954-55 


1964^65 


1974-75' 


Total Doctor's » . * . * 


8 840 


16#467 


36,100 




4^7 


8,235 


13,160 








1 Af A 

l,v5v 




(*) 


6 


290 




599 


2 J 33 


3^40 


Physical scttnccs * * * * * 


1 715 


2,829 


3 610 




996 


1,928 


3,670 




507 


657 


1,000 




1,759 


2,776 


7,240 




1,067 


1,846 


4,250 




688 


839 


2,670 


Puhlic if/itrc inA c^rvi^^c 










4 


12 


60 




800 


1,848 


4,750 




r) 


10 


80 




256 


428 


630 




187 


376 


1,010 




(*) 


17 


180 




357 


i,on 


2,850 




2j2l4 


3j608 


1 0,950 




1,470 


2,682 


8,020 




189 


173 


600 




ey 


32 


60 






297 






sss 


424 


1,220 






28,755 


54,700 




ey 


7,304 


12,730 




0) 


3,108 


4,890 




0) 


t,794 


3^340 




0) 


11,782 


28,290 




0) 


4,767 


5,450 



^ Estimated^* 

I Bachdor's degrees for 1954^55 include first^professional degrees. 
^Number of degrees not available separately. 



50URCE5: U^. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for 
Education 5tatistics, Pro^tt'ons of Edacothmf Stot/sttcs to W73'74 and Prof^ctfons 
of Educ^rtionof Stotisttcs to J9S4-8S. 
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TaWc 25.~ Performance in subject areas, by ige fevef and by sex: Sefected years 



Subfcct'ifcji, ydf of 
assessment, and ux* 


A|e level 


9-yearolds 


1 J-year-oIos 


1 7-vea^-o^(^s 


Aaults- 


Mjit}tematics,..1 972-73 










National nofnt ^....^^^ 


36.7 


51,3 


57,1 


59,3 


Male 




0,4 


2.3 


5,4 




-0,7 


-0.4 


^2,2 


-5,0 


Science, 1972-73 










National norm ^ ^ ^ ^ 


68,2 


5S,3 


47,0 


51,2 


Male 


0,8 


1*5 




5,2 




-KO 


—1,4 - 


*-2,4 


—4,7 


Social studtes, 1971-72 










NatEonal norm » » » » » » 


72,2 


66,2 


73,S 


72,4 


Male 


0,4 


0,1 


0,6 


2,3 




^.4 


-ai 


-0.6 


—2,2 


Dtlzenshlp^ 1969-70 








6a4 


'National norm 


64,1 


634 


61,8 


Male + 


' 0.1 


0,3 


0,4 


1,4 




^a2 


-0,4 


-0,4 


-U 


Writinff. 19K9'70 










Niti Altai nofm 


28,3 


55,4 


62,5 


58,4 


Ml If' 




-3,4 


-3,4 


-23 




4,1 


3,2 


3,0 


2.1 


Readinf^ 1970=71 










Natl Anal fiAfm 




Alt 1 


*7*7 < 
/ ttD 


□ j,^ 


Male 


"2,4 


-2,5 


-2,0 


0,2 




2,3 


X3 


1,9 


-a3 


Uterature, 1970-71 












43,9 


534 


61,3 


64,0 


Male 


-a7 


-1,6 


-1,1 


0,0 






1,6 


1,0 


-0,1 


Mustc, 1971*72 












53,8 


48,9 


49,2 


41,5 


Male 


-a3 


-0,9 


-a9 


-a9 




0,3 


0,9 


a8 


a9 



' Figures for sex indicate median difference in percentage points from the national norm, 
NOTE.-S«e Technical Note O, 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, Education Commission of the States, Denver, 
Colorado, Newsletter Vill, No, 5, October 1975, 
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Table 2.10.-Reading performance of 1 7-year o((t$: 
1971 to 1974 





Mean percentages^ correct 


Selected characteristics 


responses; by year 




1971 


1974 


Change 



Natioi^al totil 

Refion 

Northeast 

Southeast 

Central 

West 



Stx 
Male . . 
Female 

Race 
White . 
Black . 



Parental education. 
No high school . . . . 
Some high school . . 
Graduate high school 
Post-high school . . . 



Size and type of community 

Low metro 

High metro 

Main big city 

Urban fringe 

Mediufn city . , , 

Small places 

Extreme ruraf 



89.15 

90.20 
85.35 
91.19 
88.77 

87.75 
90.50 

91.06 
75.49 

80 J I 
85.01 
8932 
93.23 



91.16 

91.63 
88.08 

93:26 
90.33 

90.24 
92.02 

93.16 
79.08 

85.36 
87.95 
90.66 
94.01 



+2.01 

+1.43 
+173 
+2j07 
'•'1^6 

+2.49 
+1-52 

+2.10 
+3-59 

+4.65 
+2.94 
+1.34 
+0.78 



8334 


87.17 


+3.63 


94.27 


95. S9 


+1.62 


89.34 


91.90 


+2.56 


90 J 3 


9240 


+2.27 


90.13 


91.24 


+1.1 1 


8S.69 


91.0S 


+2.39 


87.13 


91.24 


+4J1 



NOTE.-See Technical Note D. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Education PfogresSi EducatiOfi Commis- 
sion of the States, Denver, Colo., FancUonof UhracySasfc Rtoding 
^erfor/TJcncef 1975. 



Tabie2.n .-Changes in writing performance, for 9-, 13-^ and 17-year-olds: 
1969-70 to 1973-74 



Pcrcefita^ of Participants at each holistic score point, 
by age of Participant and year 



Holistic score points 


9-year-old 


13-y earmolds 


1 7^year^ds 




1970 


1974 


Oiff. 


1969 


1973 


Diff. 


1969 


1974 


Diff. 


Average score . 


3.5 


4.1 


0.3 


5.0 


4.7 


-0.3 


5.1 


4.9 


-0.2 


LoweStScore 1 . ... 


3.6 


2.9 


-.7 


1.1 


2.2 


' +1.1 


0.3 


1.9 


+1j6 


2 . .. 


19.2 


129 


-6.3 


S.5 


7.1 




i.8 


5.1 


+3.3 


3 . . . 


25.8 


273 


+13 


lO^S 


14.1 


+33 


12.6 


14.4 


+1.S 


4 . . . 


19.6 


193 


-.1 


13.5 


203 


+7.0 


15.7 


17.0 


+ 13 


5 . . . 


12.7 


16.3 


+3.5 


25.4 


20.6 


-4.S 


27.6 


23.1 


-4.5 


6 . . . 


12.7 


14.1 




21.8 


22:8 


+1.0 


263 


21.0 


-5.3. 


7 . .. 


4.3 


4.8 




13.1 


11.3 


-I.S 


13.2 


13.7 


+.5 


Highest score 9 . . . 


2JQ 


2.2 


+.2 


5.8 


1.4 


-4.4 


2.5 


3.1 


+.6 



NOTE.-S«e Technical Note D. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Pro^ss, Educatjbn Commis^on of the Sutes, Denver, 
Colo., Writing MecHcnics, 1969*1974, October 1975. 
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Table 2.1 2.** National median percentages correct on mathematics exercises for 
selected age groups^ by content area and by sex: 1972*73 



And sex 




Age in years 




9 


13 


17 


Adult 


Overall performance 




Percent;^e correct 






3C 7 


51.3 


57.1 












C<. 7 


Female 


, 35.3 


51.4 


52.7 


53.4 


Niinnb^K And niifwr^ti^n 














59,7 


69.6 


d4.d 








70 J# 


70.6 


Female *.. 


40 1 


61J 


63.9 


60.5 
















62.6 


64.6 


72*7 










79.1 


Female • 


43 2 


60.3 


59.2 


63.0 














28.2 


513 


57.1 


32.9 






SS£ 


65.6 


62.1 


Female 


25.2 


46.7 


49.0 


47.3 


Viriahttc rtliti^n chicle 














33.9 


37J 


49.0 






39.S 


40.6 


34.9 






39.0 


34J 


A^ C 


Probability and statistics 












(*> 


C) 


27.4 


32.1 


Male 


31.7 


33.0 








23.5 


25.7 


Consumer math 










Toial 





48.7 


54.2 


61.7 


Male 




46.9 


56.0 


67.6 






47.6 


50.1 


55S 



^Not enougli exercises in this content area for a meaningful summary. 
NOTE.-Sce Technical Note D. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, Education Commission of the States, 
Denver^ Colo., unpublished data. 



Table 2.14.*- Performance on selected exercises involving consumer 
situations^ by age group: 1972-73 



Exercise 


National percent correct 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Adult 




C) 


56 


63 


Difference between 10^ and 15% discount 


49 


76 


36 




(*) 


i') 


56 




25 


34 


39 




C) 


40 


45 



' Exercises were not consfdere<f relevant to this age group. 



NOTE.-See Technical Note D. 

SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress, Education Commission of the StKes, 
Denver, Colo., Mcthcmoxks: An Ovtfvkw^ October 1975. 
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Table 2-15.- Picrfornwnce on mathematics exercises, for selected age groups by content area 

and l>y race: 1972-73 



Content area race 


Median percent correct, by age group 










9 j 13 


17 


Adult 



All mathematics exercises 





7 


? I.J 


^7 1 






1 a < 






0«E 7 
ZD. / 




An < 




£f> 1 




t^uniber of extrciscs summarized 


[163] 


(211] 


(245) 


(179] 


^fumber^ and numeration 












^fl ^ 


<o 7 




A4 £ 




1 a fl 




7 


^n 0 




< 




7^ A 


7rk 11 


Nuinber of (xerctscs summarized 


(74) 


(36] 


(74} 


(44] 












Motional 


46.D 


626 


64.6 


72.7 




24 1 


31.0 


34.4 


41.7 


White 


49 5 


66 9 


70 2 


77 9 




(35) 


(35) 


(29) 


(29] 


Geometry 










Kf 3 1 1/^ A 3I 


28.2 


J 1 .J 


^7 1 


52.9 






^7 n 




%E 7 










^7 7 




(39) 


(37] 


(37) 


(29] 


Variables and relationships 










^fational t 1 1 . . 


(') 


33.9 


37.7 


49.0 


Black 




18.4 


15.2 


19:6 






43.3 


41.6 


53.1 


^fumbe^ of exercises summarized t 




(2S] 


(SO] 


(21] 


Probabirhy arid statistics 












(') 




27.4 


32.t 


Black 




12.4 


12.9 








30.3 


34.6 








(17) 


02) 


Cor>sumer math 














48.7 


54.2 


61.7 


Black 


19.7 


2&.0 


29.3 


White 




54.4 


58.8 


C6:$ 






(14] 


(34) 


{41] 



' timber of exercises fn this contentareainsuffictent for a meaningful summary. 
t40TE.-5ee Technical t^te D. 

SOURCE: t^atlonaf Assessment of Educational Progress, Education Commission of the 5t;3tes, Denver, 
Colorado, unpublished data. 
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Table 3:1.^Majorproblcmswjtfi which publicschools must deal: 1970 to 1975 



Possible probTems 


Percent of respondents citing problem 


TWO 


1?72 


1974 


1975 




TS 


23 


23 


23 


Intcff Ation/s«crtptian/biJsing 


17 


IS 


16 


IS 


Lack of proper financlal^pport 


17 


19 


13 


14 


Diffkultyoffettinc "good" teachers 


12 


14 


11 


11 






10 




10 




. . . II 


A 


1 J 


0 




6 


5 


3 


5 


Cfinrtc/v^dalhinAtciling' .. ............ 








4 




IT 


5 


3 


3 




(') 




2 


3 


Partnu' lack of Interest 


3 


6 


6 


2 




2 




4 


1 


Transpo nation 


a 










1 










5 


2 


3 


5 




3 


9 


4 


12 


Dont knOhr/no answer 


18 


12 


17 


10 



'Less than1%. 



NOTE.— Totals add to more than 100^ beeause of multiple answers* 

SOURCES: PhiDelu Kappa, Inc., Th^ Ga!tup Potis of AtUtudt^ Toward EducoUon /P6^^-7^/and 
PfjfOefta Kappoftf September 1974 and December 1?7S. 



Table 3.2.- Confidence of the public m people runniirg institution in the United States: 1973 to 1975 



Year and 
fnstilution 



Response in designated cat^ory 



Number 



Total 



Agrett 


Only 


Hanily 


Don't 


deaf 


some 


any 


know 



No 
answer 



Percent distn'bution 



Total 



A great 


Only 


Hardly 


Don't 


dtal 


some 


any 


know 



No 
answer 



1973 

Major companies . .. . 

Education 

Executive branch^ 

federal govL 

Congress 

Medicine 

Scientifie community 

1?74 

Major companies . .. . 

Education 

Executive branch^ 

Federal Govt 

Congress 

Medicine 

Scientific community 

1975 

Mtfor companies . .. . 

Education 

Executive branch. 

Federal Govt 

Congress 

Medicine 

Scientific community 



1,504 


439 


799 


f62 


100 


4 


100.0 


29.2 


53.1 


10.S 


6.6 


.3 


f,504 


553 


798 


123 


21 


9 


100.0 


36.8 


53.1 


8.2 


1.4 


:6 


1,504 


439 


755 


275 


29 


6 


100.0 


29.2 


50.2 


1S.3 


1.9 


.4 


1^04 


352 


883 


223 


39 


7 


100.0 


23.4 


58.7 


14.8 


2j6 


.5 


1,504 


809 


587 


86 


14 


8 


100.0 


53.8 


39.0 


5.7 


.9 


.5 


1,504 


552 


704 


97 


142 


9 


100.0 


36.7 


46.8 


6.4 


9A 


.6 


M84 


465 


750 


215 


53 


1 


100.0 


31.3 


50.5 


14.5 


3j6 


.1 


1,484 


727 


612 


121 


20 


4 


100.0 


49.0 


41.2 


8.2 


t.3 




1,484 


202 


630 


018 


32 


2 


loao 


13.6 


42.5 


4f.6 


2.2 


.1 


1,484 


253 


874 


309 


45 


3 


100.0 


17.0 


58.9 


20.8 


3.0 


.2 


1,484 


895 


499 


66 


22 


2 


100.0 


60.3 


33.6 


4.4 


1.5 


.1 


1,484 


667 


558 


99 


157 


3 


100.0 


44.9 


37.6 


6.7 


10.6 


.2 


M90 


286 


801 


314 


82 


7 


100.0 


19.2 


53.8 


21.1 


5.5 


.5 


M90 


460 


812 


190 


26 


2 


100.0 


30.9 


54.5 


12.8 


1.7 


.1 


1,490 


198 


813 


439 


38 


2 


too.o 


13.3 


54.6 


29.5 


2.C 


.1 


1,490 


198 


872 


374 


43 


3 


100.0 


13.3 


58.S 


2S.1 


2.9 


.2 


M90 


751 


$97 


117 


22 


3 


100.0 


50.4 


40.1 


7.9 


1.5 


.2 


,1490 


S60 


672 


96 


159 


3 


100.0 


37.6 


45.1 


6.4 


10.7 


.2 



NOTE.-See Technical Note C. 

SOURCE. National Opinion Research Center, University of Chicago, 6030 South Ellis Avenue, Chicago, lUlnots 60637, 
General Social Survey, 1973, 1974, 1975. 
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Tabic 3.3.-Perceptions of the public on spending levels for education: 1973 to 1975 



Question And 
possible responses 


Number 


Percent distribulion 


1973 


197^ 


1975 


1973 


1974 


1975 



'TdfJkcyoPto UUm^ wftctftcryop tftJrtk 
xve'vc spKuJing too much mon^y oa / thh 
problem too titUc mottty^ or about 
the fight omopnt: 

tmprovlng the natitm's Kducationa/ ^tcm" 



Totil 1,504 1,484 1,490 100i> 100^ 100^ 

Toolittic money 734 747 728 48.8 50.3 4$S 

About the fight amount 565 545 5 25 37.6 36.7 35.2 

Toomuehmoney 135 126 167 9.0 8,5 11.^ 

Don't knov^ 65 56 67 4,3 3.8 4^ 

Noinswer , 5 10 3 .3 .7 ^ 



NOTE.-Sec Ttthnicil Note C 

SOURCE: Nitional Opinion Rcseireh Center, University of Chiei^, 6030 5outh Ellis A\xnuc, Chicago, llltnots, 6(^37, 
G^fiCfot Soch! Survey, 1973, 1974, 1975. 



Tabic 34." Opinions of White respondents on sending their 
children to intcgQtcd schools: 1972^ 1974, 1975 



Question item and 
responses 


Answers of White respondents 
percentages 


1972 


1974 


1975 


Objectron to school where i fcyt 








ehfldrcn are Blacks 










100.0 


100.0 


roo.o 




7.1 


5.2 


6.S 




91.9 


94.3 


91.5 




0.1 


0^ 


t.7 


ObjectEon to school where half of 








chHdren are. Blacks 










100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




23.2 


2S.3 


27.3 




74.0 


68.8 


69.1 




2.8 


2.9 


3.6 


Objection school where more than 








hilf of children ire Blacks 










100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




53.2 


60.0 


57.6 




^1.9 


35.3 


37.2 




4.9 


4.7 


5.2 



'Includes those vriih anobfcetron toseriding thtffr children to school where a fety children 
are Black. 

^Includes those with an objection to sending thfer chrfdren to school where a few child/en 
are Block or where d half of the children are Blaek. 

NOTE.'-See Technical Note C 

SOURCE: Matronal Opinion Research Center, Umvefslty of Chfeago. 6030 5outh Ellts 
Avenge, Oiicago, IJIInols, Sd^ll^Gcn^rat^odntSumy, J973, 1974, 1975. ' 
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Tabte 33.-0pinidns of public on interdistrkt lHi»itg: 
1972,1974,1975 



Qocstion Item aruJ 


Percent distribution 


1972 


1974 


1975 


In jencf al do you favor or oppose^thc 
busing of Black and White school 
children Uom one school district 
to another? 










100.O 

19 J 
76.6 
3.9 


100.O 
2ai 
76.2 
3.7 


loao 

17-2 
78.! 
4J 



NOTE.-Sce Technical Note C 

SOURCE: National Opinion liesearch Center, tintverslty of Chicago, 6o3o South Ellii 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois,- 60637, Geaerd Sochf Survey, 1972, 1974, 1975. 



T^blc 3-6." Teachers* estimates of student violence in sclioot: 
1973, 1974, 1975 



Questions on student 
violence and rcsPonsei 
by public school teKhers 


Percent 


1973 


m4 


1975 


Q: Have you as a teacher b«cn phystcally attacked 








or have you have had your personal Property 








malictousfy damagi;d by a student thii year? 










3-3 


3-0 


2.4 


b- Yes, 1 had my persona} property 










7.4 


li-4 


la5 




90J 


87.2 


SS.0 


Q: Generally, is student violence a problem 








in your school? 












3-2 


3-7 






20.0 


22-4 






76-7 


73-8 



SOURCE: National £duca!ton A^eiation^ NEA Research, Teacher Opinion Polls. 
Reprinted ufiih pcrmtssion of NEA- 
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Tabk, 3 J,-Qpmions of the public on the use of drugs 
as a serkHiS Ebcal youth proMeni^ by sex^ race^ age^ 
education^ C(»nmuntty stzt^ and region: 1975 



Qtimion: Is use of dru^ by 
young people a setious 
problem in ihrt community? 




Percent 


Ve> 


No 


Don't know/ 
no answer 




SB 


27 


15 


Sex 








Males 


56 


29 


15 






25 


15 


Rac« 








White 


57 


2S 


15 


Nonwhite 


54 


21 


15 


Age 








IS to 29 yean 


56 


32 


12 


30 to 49 years' 


61 


27 


12 


SO years and over 


57 


22 


21 


Education 










62 








59 


27 


14 






31 


16 


Community stze 










54 


26 


20 


500,000 to 999,999 


57 


25 


18 


50,00010 499,999 


62 


23 


15 


2^00 to 49,999 


69 


21 


10 


Under 2^00 


51 


35 


14 


Region 












31 






63 


24 


13 


South 


59 


27 


14 


West 




24 


16 


SOURCE: Phi OeiU KaPPa, Inc., Bloomington, Ind,, The Gaflup 5urvey of Public 
Attitudes Toward the Public Schools, 1975, 



Tabic 3,8--OpinJOn5 of the public on requiring student attendance at programs 
on effects of drugs and alcohol: 1975 



Q: Should ibe schools in this community 
requfre students to attend 
a Program on the eflects of drugs 
and alcohol? 


Percent 


National 
toUls 


No children 
In schools 


Public 
school 
parents 


Parochial 
school 
parents 


Ves 


$4 


Sf 


£7 


n 


No 


11 


12 


10 


s 




5 


7 


3 


4 



SOURCE: Phi Delta Kappa, Inc, BJoomington, lnd,,Tii^GallupSurvey of Public Attitudes Toward the Public 
Schools, \$7S,Ph! Ot/ia Kappoft, December 1975, 



Table 3.9.~Readtng pefformance on specific practicaE exercises: 1974 



Population cfiaractcfistics 






Percent 






Insurance policy 


Application 


Traffie ticket 




tJn^diii ^tcH 




tJn^df lifted 


Ad 1 1 i^te fl 


tJn^diii^tefl 




.... m.o 


36,7 


100,0 


53,5 


loao 


60,0 






17 5 


t1 7 

91.1 


7 


77 7 




















25,7 


10,9 


79,6 


42,6 


70,2 


42,1 


West 




14,4 


77,2 


41,3 


77,3 


46,4 




59.5 


21,S 


S3M 


44,6 


85,7 


51,4 






14 1 






74;7 


AA t 


>ex 
















62,9 


23,1 


79J 


414 


77,8 


46,7 




32,2 


11,g 


S9-5 


47,8 


77,5 


46,5 


















27,2 


10,0 


6S,4 


36,6 


45,8 


27,5 


Whtlm. 


$Z0 


19.1 


S3,6 


44,7 


85,3 


51,2 


rifcnw education 
















36,2 


13,3 


793 


42A 


5ao 


30,0 




39,2 


14,4 


$$.$ 


45,9 


71,3 


42,8 




45,8 


16,S 


SOJO 


42,8 


76,8 


46,1 


Post high school 


53,7 


19,7 


S4,5 


45,2 


85,2 


51,1 


Size and type of community 














tow metro 


35,4 


13,0 


86,2 


46,1 


60,2 


36,1 






14,6 


S2JS 


44,2 


85,2 


51,1 


- Small place 


52,9 


\$A 


77,4 


41,4 


73,7 


44,2 




34,9 


|2,S 


71,4 


38,2 


81,5 


48,9 


Main big city 


75,2 


27,6 


87,7 


46,9 


84,2 


50,5 






15,0 


89,9 


48 J 


76.2 


45.7 




95,1 


34.9 


92.T 


49,3 


97,5 


58,5 



' Refers to a sample of students attaining at least the 95th percentile on the Coflege Entrance Examination Board verbal 
test or An equivalent standardized reading lest, their performance vris considered to be the "highest level of performante," 
hence, It was used as the criteria from which adjusted scores were derived. 



NOTE,-See Technical Note D, 

SOURCE, National Assessment of Educational Progressj Education Commission of the Statesj Denver^ Colorado^ Right to 
Re<fd, Te^ftka/ Svmtfiary, T975, 



erJc 
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Table 3.11,-High.schoo! dropo«tS/by laceand sex: 
1967, 1972, and 1973 



Dropouts as percent of population 



Age 


1967 


1972 


1973 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Mate 


Fetnite 


Male 


- Femile 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Mate 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Total, Uto 24 




























23.9 


21.9 


11.6 


13.1 


17.S 


17,2 


10.7 


11.9 


17.6 


18.9 


10.4 


1U 


14 and T5 years old . 


3.5 


4^ 


1.5 


1.4 


2A 


2.7 


2.3 


Z5 


3.1 


3.1 


1.9 


Z« 


ISand Wyearsold , 


11.7 


M.6 


7.0 


9.4 


9.4 


7.6 


7.8 


9.6 


10.6 


lao 


8.7 


9.2 


ISand 19ycJirsoId . 


3a6 


22.0 


15.4 


16.3 


2 LI 


2L0 


13.5 


13.2 


27.7 


23.0 


14J 


15.2 


20 to 24y«aj'Sold . . 


42.6 


36. T 


1S.S 


19.0 


27.2 


27.3 


15.3 


16.6 


24.9 


29.0 


13.7 


14.2 



NOT0.-Dropouts are persons who a^e not enrolled in 5pURCES: UJ. Department of Commtice, Bureau of the 
school and who are not hJgh school graduates. Ctn5us> Cuntnt Popufation Rtpotts^ Series P-23t No. 

46, 2nd Series P-20, No. 272. 



Td)le 3.12."Percent of persons not enrolled to school and not high school graduates, 
by age, race/ethnic origin, and sex: October 1974 



fiface/ethnl^ 
origin and sex 


Total, 
Uto 
34 years 




14 and 

1 5 years 


16 4nd 

17 years 


18 and 

19 years 


20 anif 

21 yeart 


22 to 
24 v^a«. 


25 to 
29 years 


30 to 
34yeart 


All races: 


















Toul 


14.6 


2.0 


9.4 


15.6 


15-9 


15.3 


16.1 


21.7 


Male 


14.0 


2.0 


9.2 


18.7 


15.7 


13.9 


14.7 


20.7 




15.2 


2.0 


9.6 


14.7 


16.0 


16.5 


17.5 


22.6 


White: 


















TotiJ 


13.6 


1.S 


9.3 


15.6 


14.3 


13.S 


14.9 


20.0 


Male 


, 13.2 


1.S 


9.4 


17.4 


14.4 


12.9 


13.8 


19.4 




13.9 


1.9 


9.1 


13.9 


14.2 


14.7 


15.9 


20.5 


Black: 


















Toul 


22.2 


3.0 


10.4 


23.4 


26.1 


25.8 


26j4 


36.2 


Male 


20.6 




S.3 


26.9 


25.1 


22.6 


23.9 


34.0 


Female 




2.1 


126 


2a2 


26.9 


2S.3 


28.5 


37.9 


Spanish OrJffn: 














45.9 




Total 


. 35.2 


3.9 


2a2 


29.S 


35,1 


43.8 


54.4 


Male 


34.2 


2J 


19.6 


35.1 


39.0 


41.5, 


41.9 


55.5 




. 36.1 


5.9 


2a8 


25.1 


31.5 


46.2 


50.1 


53.5 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Conjmerc*, Bureau of the Census, Cutttnt Popuhtlcn RtportSt Series 
P-20, No. 278. 
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^ Table 3,1 3,- Estimates of school*age children (aigcs 5-18) with characteristics of one of mort of the 
pupit population groups, and number of participants in Federal programs^ 
by control of school and by pupil population groups: 1972-73 



Pupil 
population 
group 


Estimates 
of 

school-4ge children^ 


Participant* in federal programs 


Total . 


Public 


Nonpublic 


Chlldfen from limited- or noiuEnglish 

Children of mign ory workers 


1^41,624 

1,147,396 
249,125 
134,666^ 


6,797,275 
527,591 

219,S63 
190,97$ 
55,299 


6,510y442 
519,651 

212,350 
190,957 
38,144- 


286,833 
7,940 

7,513 
21 

-1-7^155 


DropouM, Potential dropouu, and 




114,163 


109,909 


4,254 






37,759,693 


34,905,727 


2,S53,$66 



^Duplteatcd count; children may be reported Tn as many 
pupil population groups as necessary to describe their 
ne^s for special 'services. 

^Counts of participants may be duplicated among pupil 
population groups, except for the General elementary and 
secondary population, and are the number of ind[\fdua[s 



In programs desl|gned to me«t the special needs of the 
population group. 

NOTE.-See Technical Note B. 

SOURCE: Departmen! of Health, Education and 

Welfare, National Onter for Education Statistics, 
Consolidated Program Information Report, unpublished 
data. 
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Table 3.14.- Pupils treated primarily as dropouts^ potenttal dropouts^ or former dropouts, in Fedeialty 



ajded programs operated by local education agcncjes , by control of school and by 
Federally funded services and activities: 1972-73 regular school term' 



Service or 
activity 


Toial 


Public 


Nonpublic 












£1 liA 


*7ff *^ 


Dif^ct ^ducfltivc services 
























T,208 


12,351 


t tStA 






141 


53 




Modern/chsfical iottif^ 












250 






'Q- 




1 ddA 


78 


1,366 


"V* 


Culiur^ ^nrichrn^nt 














181 


2, OSS 








1 B 


6,150 


150 




1 7, 1 /O 


1,445 


15,657 








2,698 


20,61 7 


1 

1,0 Ji 






2,400 


6,724 


A 

- 0 


Special ptogrMs for the 












O Aft 


5 


982 








1,538 


41,414 


1 1 0 




A AAA 

B,BBB 


318 


8,570 




S u ppor ti ng ^rv ices 










Gu ida nce/co unseli 










Vocational 


25,905 


389 


25,516 


-0- 




J 0, syv 


1,773 


i4,5*y 


^,U4 0 






1,246 


10,821 








. 1.011 


5,682 




Attendance and school 












30,216 


8,599 


20,517 


1,100 




6,468 


348 


6,120 


-0- 




12,102 


2,069 


8,123 


1,910 




28,621 


3,221 


25,400 


-0- 




2,358 


250 


2,108 


-0- 




6,863 


645 


6,218 


-0- 




) 1,573 


3,155 


8,388 


30 


School tfbrary resources 












51,055 


10,205 


39,058 


17792 


Printed materials except 












48,358 


9,932 


36,642 


1,784 



^ An estimated 30,000 dropouts participated In Federal Programs during the 1973 summer school term. 



N0TE,-5«e Technical Note B, 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Nationar Center for Education Sratistics, Consolidated 
Program Information Report, unpublished data. 
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Tabic 3,15,- PupUs treated primarily as children from low ina>iiie areas in Federalty^lded programs 
operated by iocat education agencies, by control of sclioot aiKf by Federally 
funded sertfices and activities: 1972-73-fegMiar ter m 



Service or 
Activity 


Total 


PublJe 


-'Nonpublic 


Pre kindergarten 
and klnderg^ten 


Other 
elementary. 


Secondary 












2 S3 ,2 32 


Direct ftdueative s«rvkes 








633,330 


149 742 




Q ilAl 


219,975 


2,760,444 




. 1,029,213 


1 04,201 


644,890 


232,552 


47^570 




... . 99,035 


^ flflfl 

J, a oo 


64*177 


26,171 


2,799 




45 741 


4,^2^ 




fl 144 


2,235 




1^ fvii 


960 


Q Of* 


9,1 J? 








1 1,528 


AQ JflC 




1 1 -I'JO 




352,573 


IT 'JtfJ 
1 


^/ l,U4U 


A 1 470 


Z,/9U 






79,9 id 


AHl 










38,903 


264,490 


lie /lie 
Bd,!! Id 






1 - ^1 ^ C 


1 ^0,4j4 


1 "y^yc '>iie 
1,22^,24d 


J I7,DD7 


50,208 






B7,i^l 


J,1 7^ 


1 7U,ZD J 


0/1 AAQ 

/U,99 J 


Special programs for the 








33,265 


1 J lie 
i,4Bd 






VVfJV 1 






12,922 


41 1 

J 1 l,4o/ 


A J 11 7 1 /I 

44 B,/ 111 


4 n 1 e 
J,U 1 □ 






^B,B4u 






31,786 


Pupil services 












G u idancfi/cou n s< li ng 






AQ C^J 


114 n^fl 

t l4,UDa 


3,215 




.. . 215,045 


4,238 




•u J J A 


61,879 


676,342 


247,845 


22,378 




« OCT 

1,J97,H57 


107,379 


970,582 


254,28 1 


^15 




382,393 


29,244 


263,013 


75,437 


14,699 




t,209/*67 


101,661 


795,522 


270,450 


41^34 




. . 1,688,250 


173,637 


1,194,499 


281,396 


38,718 




852,860 


122,771 


526,854 


173,509 


29,726 




3,855,149 


286,025 


2,523,524 


1,022,910 


22,690 




133,002 


11,616 


96,898 


23,137 


1,351 




39,269 


1,115 


18,656 


19,276 


222 


Special service? for the 










3,173 




77,077 


3,895 


49,113 


20,896 






49,375 


474,306 


162,905 


12,197 


School library resources 






2,647,981 


964,277 


128,491 






242>683 






277,174 


2,832,267 


1,048,846' 


137,847 



NOTE,*-See Technical Note B, 

50URCE: U,S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education 5tatistks, Consolidated 
Program Information Report, unpublished data. 
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Tabic 3.16.-Number and percent of minority students' attending public schools with different racial 
composition, by geogr^hic area: Fall 1963, Fall 1970, and Fall 1972 



Lt\t\ of i$o1^tIon 


Continental United States^ 


32 northern and western states' 


6 border states and D.C^* 


11 southern states^ 




























1968 


1970 


1972 


I^S 


1970 


1972 


1968 


1970 


1972 


1968 


1970 


1972 




43,353,56s 44,910,403 44,645,625 28)579,766 30,131,132 29,916,241 


3,730,317 3,724,S67 3,742,703 1 1,043,485 11,054,403 10,987,680 


MtnorUv enrotlmcnc 




























8,656^34 


9i394,184 


9,676,373 


4,441^16 


5,143,^39 


5,350,300 


674,289 


690,553 


710,818 


3,540,^29 


3,559,992 


3,615,255 




20.0 


20.9 


21.7 


15.5 


17.1 


17.9 


18.1 


18.5 


19.0 


32.1 


32.2 


32:9 


Minorities, by levtl of boUtion: 


























Attending 0^9.9% mfnorlty s^hoo1$: 




























2,623.820 


3^10,200 


3,833,062 


1,675,779 


1 ,906,966 


2,001^74 


217,166 


230,621 


262i348 


730,874 


1,372i6l2 


1,569,040 




30.3 


37.4 


39l6 


37.7 


37.1 


37.4 


32.2 


33.4 


36.9 


20 j6 


38j6 


43,4 


Attcndlrtg 50-100% minority schools: 




























6^32,615 


5,883^83 


5,843,309 


2,765,737 


3,236,670 


3,348^25 


457,123 


459,932 


448,471 


2,809,755 


2,187^77 


2,046,213 




69.7 


62.6 


60.4 


62.3 


62.9 


62j6 


67.8 


66.6 


63.1 


79A 


61.4 




^tending 80-lOOffr mtrtorUv schools: 




























. 4,987,778 


4,137/176 


3,948,269 


2,002^21 


2i324,858 


2,374,971 


406,894 


396,939 


390,013 


2,578,563 


1,415,679 


1,183,286 




57j6 


44.0 


40.8 


45.1 


45.2 


44.4 


60.3 


57.5 


54.9 


72.8 


39.8 


32.7 


Attending 90-100?^ minority schools: 


























Nunit>er 


4^61,768 


3,475,215 


3,2^2,961 


1,686,488 


-1,930,722 


1,985^59 


383,693 


375,01 1 


364,648 


2,491,587 


1,169,482 


932,654 




52,7 


37.0 


33.9 


38.0 


37.5 


37.1 


56.9 


54.3 


51.3 


70.4 


32.9 


25,8 


Attending 95-100% minority schools: 




























4,202,903 


2,959,569 


2,781,893 


1,410,141 


1,611,069 


1,669,409 


368,^71 


350,967 


345,211 


2,424,090 


997:533 


767,273 


Percent 


48.6 


3M 


28.7 


31.7 


31.3 


31.2 


54.7 


50.8 


48j6 


68.5 


28.0 


21.2 


Attcndlr^ 99-100% mlrtority schools: 










t 


















3,472,072 


2,015,414 


1,E35,957 


907,426 


1,018,398 


1,057,764 


294,963 


293,191 


278,380 


2,269,683 


703,825 


499,813 


PcTCcnt 


40.1 


21.5 


19.0 


20.4 


19.8 


19.8 


43.7 


42.5 


39.2 


64.1 


19.8 


13.8 


Attcndtr^ 100% mttkority schools: 


























Number 


2^42,805 


986^32 


787,791 


348^20 


398,6r5 


369,139 160,552 


154,657 


153,768 


2,033,933 


433,250 


264,884 




29j4 


10.5 


S,1 


7.3 


7.7 


6.9 


23.8 


22:4 


21.6 


57.4 


12.2 


7.3 



'Includes American Indians, Negro«s, Orientals, and students with Spanish surnames* 
^49 states and lh« Dls^ictof ColumbU. Excludes Hawaii. 

'Alaska, Arizona, Cahfornia, Cdorado, Connecticut, Idaho, llUnois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maine, Mass^husetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebr^a, Nevada, N«w Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New MextcO, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

'^Detaw^are, District Of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Oklahoma, and West 
Virginia. 



^Alabama, Arkansas, FJofida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Tc^a^, and Virginia. 

NOTE.-^Data 4re based on surveys of all school districts enrolling 3,000 or more students 
and a simple of smaller districts enrolling 300 or more students. Because of 
computer rounding, detalt may not add ro totals. 

SOURCE: U.5. Department of Heaith, Education, and Welfare, National Center for 
Education SmUUcif Dlgtit of Edi/CatfonitiStitthtkif 1974 edition. 



Table 3.17.-Partidpation in special education programs operated by Jocaf school districts as a 
percentag^^ of public school enrollment^ by category of handicap and by region: 1973 



Regron 


Total 


Educ^bfe 
men tally 
retarded 


Tr^ln^ble 
mentally 
retafded 


SpeciaJ . 
disabilities* 


Other 


ToUl 


4j04 


1.S8 


.24 


t.0» 


t.t2 


Northeast . , 


^A% 


1.32 


.29 


.79 


1.08 




4.1S 


2.03 


.23 


1.17 


.75 


South 


ASS 


l.7« 


.24 


1.17 


13S 


West , , , , , 


^M 


1.00 


.21 


1.04 


.93 



^Percentages are ba^<j on unweight«d data from 1^00 school districts, representing about 47 percent of the totaf nadonaT 
Public school enrollmenL 

^Children with phVsicaT handicaps, indudinf blind, deaf, speech impaired^ orthopcdically hatidicapped, and ncurotoflcal 
dESOrders. 

SOURCE: U.S. CkPartment of Health,. Education, and Welfare, Office of the Assistant Secretary for Hatinlnf and 
Evaluation, Aaofysis of. !973 ParilciPatioft of Handicapped Oti/cfren in Locd Education Programs, unpublfshed daU. 



Table 3.1 8.- Estimated numbers of persons enrolled in school since September 1974 from households in 
which a language other dian English is usually spoken^ by level of schooling and 
by usual household iartguage: July 1975 

(In thousands) 



Non-English 
language usually 
sPoJcen in household 


Total 


Nursery- 
kindergarten 


Grades 
1-S 


Grades 
9-12 


College 
M years 




2,352 


183 


M24 


432 


189 




1,685 


141 


1,095 


336 


97 


Selected European languages^ 


267 


m 


H7 


69 


(N) 




220 


(N) 


94 


(N) 


(N) 



^ French, German, Ctttk, Italian and Portuguese. 
^Chinese, Filipino, Japanese, Korean. 

(M) The number if less than 50,000. Fstlmates less than 50,000 were not reported because of their large sampling error, 

NOTE 5. -Questions on languages were supplemented to the July 1975 Current Population Survey conducted by the Bureau 
of the Census. The potential target group for Bflinguaf Education Is defined in Section 731(C)(1)(A) of the 
BMfngual Education Act^ Title VII, ESEA, as amended by P L-93-3dO and includes children and adults who were 
born abroad, have a native language (usual language) other than English or come from an environment where a 
language other than English Is dominant. 

SOURCE: LF.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare^ National Center for Education Statistics, Survey of 
Lmgaogcs, 1976. 
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Table 3.20.*- Pupils treated primarily as children from limited- or non-English speaking environments 
in fedentfly.-;iided progr^ams opernSted by focal education agencies, by controf of school 
and by federally funded services and activities: 1972-73 regiilar term 



Service or 
activity 


Total 


Public schools 


schools 


Ef enten tary 


Secondary 




2Ol,0S6 


1 54,4 7S 


39^05 


7,303 


Direct «ducaifve serwccs 












126,562 


98,906 


22,919 


4,737 




. 120,1 7S 




20,130 


3,492 


KciUlLng (non-English) . . p . . 


7S,S01 


65,S42 


10,6S9 


2^270 


Other non^Englhh language am 


72,SS7 


SQ 777 


10,311 


2,499 






J, VP J 


1 539 


-0- 




mfiu 


SS,989 


12,005 


4,624 






S7,915 


1 8,042 


4,106 




91,069 


72,S4I 


15^84 


2,844 


Social sci«nc«s/soc1at stud 


72,5 52 




11 


2,213 




81,302 


62,997 


15,140 


3,165 




33,062 




^ ost 


2,079 


Special programs for. the 












. 24 


16 


g 


-0- 




20,045 


S,344 


11 701 


*0- 




66,678 






^ 2,267 


Pupir services 










G aid ance/coti nsci i ng 












1 7 939 






-0- 






13,564 


3,239 


569 




92,911 


71,419 


1S,235 


3,257 




14,361 


11,893 


1,888 


5S0 




■M Oil 


53,470 


17,785 


AO ft 




92,527 


72,764 


19,075 


68S 




58,043 


42>471 


12,9S9 


2,5S3 




149,689 


120,504 


25,S45 


3,340 






1,08S 


1,150 


10 




2,041 


861 


1,180 


-0- 


special services for the 












100 


100 


-0- 


-0- 




31,433 


26,291 


5,111 


31 


School library resctirces 








2,537 




148,311 


116,205 


29,569 




163,916 


12S,362 


31,716 


3,838 



NOTE.-Sce Technical Note B. 

SOURCE: U.S. Dcpirtmcnt or Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education Stathtiet, Contolidated 
Program Infornnatioit Report, tinpubll^hedd^ta. 
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Table 3.21.-^ Pupils treated primarily as children of migratory workers in federally^ided 
programs operated by local education agencies and other organizations/ by control of school, 
and by federally funded services and activities: t972.73 regular school term 



Service or activity 


Total 


Public schools 


isfonpublk 
sch oots 


kfndef^arten- 


elemenury 


Secondary 






22,553 


145,1 S4 


44,509 


t7,73:i 


Direct educMive services 














164/)38 


12,292 


103,563 


30,648 


17,535 






(^•972 


86,187 


28,297 


17,233 






1j659 


9,960 


1,451 


31 


Other non-Engtfsh (inguag^ ^rts . * . * * 


8816 1 1 


7,177 


45^315 


18,966 


1 7 153 






36 


224 


876" 






102,426 


9,014 


56,117 


20,063 


1 7,232 






8,746 


59,193 


21,994 


1 7,261 






11,089^ 


68,691 


24,506 


17,308 


Socijil sciences/social studies « « . « 


108>S54 


9,187 


58,696 


23,425 


17,246 






10,552 


75,052 


25,802 


17^02 






8,311 


31,511 


4,782 


115 


Vocational skflfs and attitudes 


15,675 


278 


10,230 


5,163 


4 




319 


30 * 


248 


41 






98,524 


6,649 


53,345 


21,276 


17,254 


PtiPil services 








1 




Guidance and counMlins: 
















3 


2,812 


3,885 


20 


Other * * * * . * * * 


18 762 


1 460 






717 


Testing ******** 


58,593 


5^920 


41,820 


10,739 


1 14 






168 


1,562 


276 


3 


Attendance/socfaf work 


148,206 


1 3,053 


85,250 


32,444 


17,459 






14,237 


82,522 


2S,427 


17/148 






10,324 


60,003 


23,902 


17,431 






18^820 


94,5^0 


31,529 


17,431 






t,962 


12,529 


2,792 


130 






77 


915 


1,234 








13 


145 


32 








2^61 


19,732 


4,882 


51 


School library resource service 
















13,422 


88^77 


30,803 


17,587 




150,240 


14,242 


87,234 


31,478 


17,286 



'These data were collected in a survey of alJ local cdtJcatfon agencjes and other organizations which received Federal funds 
under ESEA Tiile I ■ Migrant Prosram in fiscal year 1973. Approximately 913 of a total 976 of these or^anfzatJons 
responded to the questionnaire. 



NOTE.-See Technical Note B. 

50LIRCE* U.S* Department of Health, Educattor^, and Welfare, National Center for Education Sutistics, Consolidated 
Program fnformarhn Reporl, unpublished data. 
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Tabic 4.1.- dottcge plans of high school seniors^ by sex and race for 
those reporting: October 1972, October 1973, and October 1974 



(Civilian nonfnstitutioDil populition) 



C^V r^JW 'aHn 

year 


Number 

college plans 
(thousinds) 


Pereent distribution 


1 OlM 


attend 
eollege 


May 
attend 
eollege 


Plan to or 
may attend 
vocational 
school 


Do not 
plan to 
attend any 
school 


ToUl 


















IOOpO 


4D.2 


if A 


12*0 




1973 


3,346 


100-0 




2^ A 


10.? 


1 7 ft 

1 y.s 


1974 


3,406 


100.0 


43,6 


26.9 


10.3 


19.2 




















IOOlO 


4o, P 




1 n ^ 
10.2 


ft 

13.B 


1973 


1,710 


inn n 
100-0 


ill e 






1 ft ^ 
1 0-J 


1974 


1,650 


100.0 


40<9 


28.5 


11.2 


19.6 


Female 














1972 


1,573 


100.0 


46,3 


243 


13.8 


15>1 


1973 


1,637 


100.0 


4X3 


28.2 


12.2 


17.2 


1974 


1,755 


100.0 


46.2 


25>1 


9.6 


18.8 


White 














1972 


2,785 


700.0 


46.4 


26.4 


12.0 


15.2 


1973 


2,858 


tOO.0 


43.2 


27.6 


11.2 


18.1 


T?74 


2i927 


100.0 


44^ 


26.2 


9.7 


19.6 


Bliek 














1972 


413 


IOOjO 


44.6 


33.4 


11.4 


10.9 


1?73 


451 


100.0 


38.6 


34.1 


10.0 


17.5 


1974 


422 


100.0 


36.0 


31.8 


14J , _ 


17.8 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commeree, Bureau of the Census, Current PoPuhtfon 
R^orts, Series P-20. No. 284, 1975. 



'Table 4.2.-Educationai plans of high school seniors, by type of 
institution and by family income: October 1974 



Family income 


^ An 

high 
school 
seniors 


Pbn to or may attend eollege 
or voeational school 


No eoMege/ 
vocational 
school 
' plans 


Plans not 
reported 


Total 


4*year 
eolfege 
only 


2^y«ar then 
4'year 
college 


2^yeaf 
college 


voea- 
tional 
school 








(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION) 




Total 


100.0 














2.6 


Under 45jOOO 


100.0 


713 


12.4 


303 


12.7 


15.9 


27.1 


2J 


*5,000 to 7,499 ..... 


100.0 


7X7 


T8.9 


27.3 


113 


15.2 


23J 


4.0 


7,500 to 9,999 


100-0 


76.6 


20.5 


28>1 


14.1 


13.6 


21.0 


23 


lOiOOO to 14,999 ... 


1000 


79.0 


23.6 


30^ 


15.1 


9.8 


19.7 


13 


15,000 to 24,999 


100.0 


83.1 


29.8 


32.0 


14 J 


6.8 


15.3 


K6 


25,000 and over .... 


100.0 


90-4 


53J 


23.9 


8.9 


4.1 


6.9 


2.7 



NOTE.-Detail may not add to totaf beeause of rounding. 



50URCE! U.S. Department of Commeree, Bureau of Ihc Census, Current Population Reports, Scries 
P*20, No. 284, September 1 975. O O 
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Tzb\t 4.3 .-Participation of high school dass of 1972 in poStsccondary education* 
by racc^ sex, and parental Income teveh 1972 





Percentage 
not in school 


Percentile jltendtng 
edueitlon^ mstrrullons 


Vocitlonil/ 
teehnlcil school 


2-year 
eollefe 


4-irejr 
eolfege 


Otfter 
school 


mne miles 














under >3>000 


. . . ^ 1 00.0 


69.B 


3.1 


6.1 


15.8 


5.2 


*3j,000' *7,499 


.... 100^ 


56.6 


7.7 


14.0 


19.6 


2,2 


*7,500**10j,499 


.... 100.0 


49.2 


73 


14.0 


27J 


2.1 


*10,500-*1 3,499 


. . . ^ 100.0 




5.9 


19.9 


29.2 


2.5 


113^00^*15,000 


100.0 


31.7 


6.1 


17.9 


42.5 


1.7 




100.0 


26.0 


2.S 


17.8 


51 J6 


1.8 


WhUe females 














under S3,OO0 


100.0 


61.6 


11.3 


14.1 


12.5 


A 


13,000- 17,499 


.... 100^ 


55.3 


10.2 


13.0 


19.0 


2.4 


*7^00'110/*99 


100.0 


49.2 


10.0 


12.9- 


263 


1j6 






44.1 


10.2 


13.5 


30^ 


1.7 


Ill ^no-ii ft nnn 


1 tv\ n 


32.3 


8.1 


20.4 


37.8 


1.4 




100.0 


22.7 


3.5 


15.6 


56.5 


1.7 


Bl^k maJes 
















100.0 


5B.9 


10.0 


7.8 


■21.6 


1.8 


13,000- 17,499 


100.0 


59.3 


6.7 


8.4 


24J 


1.3 


17,500-110,499 


100.0 


39.7 


6.4 


18.8 


32J 


28 


110,500-113,499 


100.0 


57.4 


2.0 


7.2 


33.4 


0 


113^00-llS^ 


100.0 


22.9 


10.4 


20.5 


35.0 


11.2 




100.0 


423 


6.9 


9.4 


41.4 


0 


Bbck females 














under 13^00 


100.0 


58.4 


9.5 


5.9 


23.8 


2,5 


13,000- 17499 


100^ 


47.3 


12.7 


11.6 


26.1 


2.3 


17,500-110,499 


1OO.0 


50.5 


7.5 


8J 


32.0 


1.7 


110,500113,499 


100.0 


353 


14.4 


15.2 


33.1 


1.9 


113,500-118^0 


100.0 


30.7 


8.4 


123 


48.6 


0 




100.0 


153 


21.1 


2.7 


60.9 


0 



N0TE.'"5ee Technical Note E. 

50URCE. Department of Health, Cdu^anon, ^nd Welfire, Mittonil Center for education Statistics* National Longitudinal 
Study of ihe HiKh 5choot Class of 1972; unpublished data. 
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Table AA^- Percentage of entiants into 4-year 
institutions of higher education^ by socioeconomic 
status^ ability rever» and sex: Fall I960 



Sex and Ability 
level 


SocJoeconcunlc sutus> by quartHeS 


Lower 
(1) 


(2) 


(3» 


Upf>er 
(4) 


MAlCS 












6 


12 


13 


26 


(2) 


13 


15 


29 


36 


(3) 


25 


34 


45 


65 




48 


70 


73 


87 














7 


7 


5 


20 


(2) 


8 


9 


20 


33 


(3) 


IS 


23 


36 


55 




34 


67 


67 


$2 



SOURCE: iohn C FUmlsfl^n Wiltiim W. CoiAty , ProMct.TclMU Ont 
YeCf Fothw'Up Studtes, Cooperative Research Project No. 2333, Pitts* 
burg^ Pa., a of Pittsburgh^ School of EdLicaion>1966^p.96. Used with 
Permission. 



Table 4.4b,'-Percenugeof.entrantsinlo4*yearmstllulions 
of higher education* by socioeconomic status* 
ability level and sex: Fall 1972 



Sex And Ability 
level 


Socioeconomic sutus by qumiles 


Lower 
(1) 


(2)i(3) 


Upper 
(4) 


MAles 










7 


8 


17 


(2)i(3) 


17 


23 


42 


Upper (4) 


36 


52 


73 



FemAles 

Lower (1) 8 8 20 

(2)i(3) 13 22 42 

Upper (4) 43 48 76 

NOTE.— The middle range categories (2 ^ 3) were collapsed for both 
socfoeconomlc sutus and ability. 

N0TE.-5ee Technical Note £. 

SOURCE; U.S. [>epartment of Health, Educatfon> and Welfare^ National 
Center for Education Statistics^ National Longitudinal Study of the High 
School Clus of 1 972!, unpublished dau. 
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Table 4.5.-Changes in postsecondary participation of the high school class of 1972: 
Octolw 1972 to October 1973 



Status of students fn 1972 
and parental income levd 


Total 

» 


Status of students in 1973 


PerccnUfic 
not tn 
school 


Pcrctntage attending . 
educational institutions 


Vocational/ . 
technical 
schools 


2-year 
Colleges 


4-ycaf 
colfcges 


Other 
schools 


Attended 4'ycar colleges 
















100.0 


19.S 


4j6 


3.8 


71.1 


0 


*3,OO0-*7,499 


100.0 


2U 


1.0 


2.9 


74.5 


,4 


*7,500-*l 0,499 


100.0 


T4.3 


U 


2.9 


8T.5 


0 


*1 0^00-*! 3^499 


100.0 


17.4 


33 


2.5 


76.9 


0 




100.0 


14.9 


1.1 


2.8 


81.2 


0 


Over $18,000 


100.0 


9.7 


1.2 


3.5 


853 


.3 



Attended 2<year collies 



Under *3,000 


100.0 


32.1 


.6 


63.4 


3.9 


0 






28.6 


3.2 


64.6 


3.5 


.1 






27.9 


1.7 


63.6 


6.5 


.3 


$10,500-* 13,499 


100.0 


26.2 


2.4 


64.4 


7.0 


0 


*T3,500-*T 8,000 


100.0 


29.2 


\A 


63.5 


53 


.2 


Over $18,000 


TOO.0 


28-7 


2.2 


57; T 


T1.6 


.4 



Attended vocatlonal/tcchnieal schools 



Under *3,000 100.0 

$3,000**7,499 100.0 

$7,500**10,499 100.0 

$10^ 00-$ 13,499 100.0 

$13,500-$1 8,000 100.0 

Owf $T8j00O 100.0 

Attended other schools 

Under $3,000 100.0 

$3,000-$7v499 100.0 

$7,500-$ 10,499 100.0 

$10,500'$1 3^499 IOOjO 

$13^ 00-$ 18,000 100.0 

Over $18,000 100.0 



73v4 


22.5 


1.4 


1j6 


1.1 


63.2 


34.3 


1.1 


1.1 


.2 


52.7 


4a5 


3^ 


2.1 


1.2 


53.8 


43.8 


1.7 


.7 


0 


50.9 


403 


1.8 


7.0 


0 


54.8 


36.1 


4.5 


3.5 


1.0 


60.3 


3.6 


17.7 


15.8 


2.6 


553 


12.5 


15.6 


12.2 


4^ 


42.9 


3,6 


14.6 


28.9 


10.0 


53.6 


10.7 


9.4 


22.1 


4.2 


56.0 


0 


9.4 


32.7 


1.8 


23.0 


72.1 


0 


51.5 





Were not in school 







91.1 


3.5 


2.4 


2.9 


.1 






90.6 


3.8 


3.7 


1.8 


.2 


$7,500'$10/»99 


100.0 


88.7 


3.9 


3.5 


3.7 


.2 


$T0,500-J3,499 

$13,500-$18/>00 


100.0 


86.8 


33 


5.0 


4.5 


.5 


100.0 


82.9 


5v4 


7.5 


4.1 


.1 


Over $18,000 


loao 


78-8 


4.9 


7.8 


7.9 


.5 



NOTC-Sec Technieil Note E. 

SOURCE. D«p4rimcni of Health, Edtfcjiron, ^nd Welfare, Natronat Center for Educjtron Staifstks, N^tfonjtl Longrtudrn^l 
Study of the High School Claii of 1 972, unpublished data. 
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TabJe 4,7,- Admission re<iufrements established by noncoHegj'ate 
postsecondary schools with occupational programs, 
by type of school, 1973-74 



Type of 
school 


Hjgh school 
diptoma or 
GEO 
reijiifred 


Minimum 
required 


Entrance 
exsfni nation 
required 


Total 


48,2 


73,9 


52.6 


VocitioFial-teehnieal 


53,1 


718 


67,7 


Technical institute 


76,7 


50,6 


71,2 




72,0 


45^ 


65,9 


Cosmetology /barber 


39,6 


93,9 


43,4 


Flight 


4J 


76,3 


24,2 


Trade 


25,1 


76,0 


54,3 


Home study 


49,9 


54,6 


43,2 


Hospital 


97J 


63,4 


7M 


SOURCE: Department of He^th, Edueation, and Welfare, National Center for 



Education Statistics, Su/vty of Pfograms and Enrotlmtnts tn NoiKoHtgfatt 
fostsccofjdary Schoofs whh OccuPathnat Programs, 1 Bl'i-IA, 



Tabic 4,S,- Enrollment in public postsecondary area vocational schools, 
by student ethnic group and sex: 1974 



Ethnic group 


Tot;il 


Mate 


Female 
















Numt>er 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 



Total 567,476 100,0 341,755 100,0 225,721 100,0 

Amerkan Indian 5,761 1,0 3,376 1,0 2,385 1,1 

Black 63,830 11,2 34,664 10,1 29,166 1Z9 

Asian Amen'can 6,351 1,1 3,666 1,1 2^85 1,2 

Spanish origin 23,359 4,1 15,003 4,3 8,356 3,7 

Other 456,767 80,5 277,959 81,3 178,808 79,2 

Unclassified 11/408 2,0 7,087 2,1 4,321 1,9 



SOURCE, U,S, Department of Health, tduc^tion and IVetfdfc, Office of Cm\ Rights, Sursfey of Pubfk Postsecondary Area 
Vocathnaf SchoofSf J974, unpublished data. 
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l^ble 4.9.-* Total enrollment smd percent female participation 
in occupational programs with. 10^000 students, 
or more in public postsecondary area 
vocational schools: 1974 



Program 



Total 
enrolled 



Percent 
female 



Stenography 40 J 78 93-7 

Nur*Eng (atl types) 47*^39 91J 

Filing 10,345 86,5 

Home economies (all types) 24^947 86>t 

Aecounting and bookkeeping 27,080 45.0 

Data processing 22,424 3 8,1 

Mifceltaneo us technology 10^812 36.9 

Business office supervisory 22*751 21.3 

Agriculture (all types) 17*830 15.5 

Uiv enforcement training .- 12*529 14.8 

Police fcienee technology I9>429 13.9 

Drafting 12*811 7.6 

Gleet ronie technology 18^80 10 

Amo mechanics (all types) 28*500 U 

WeldJr^ 13,233 1.3 

Construction trades 1 1,757 .9 

NOTE.— These 16 programs represent 60 pcfeent of total enroHment in all 
programs. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Healdi, Education and Welfare* Survey of Pabih 
Post^condafy Affa Vomhmt Sdtooti 1974^ unpublished data. 



Table 4.10.-The 15 most popuhrprograms offered by noncolfegiate 
postsecondary schools with occupational programs: 1973-74 





Number of stooents 




Program 


enrolled during 

year 
(In thousands) 


Number of schools 
offering program 



ERIC 



Cosmetology 

Auto mechanic 

Secretary 

Nursing [all types) 

Real estate 

Accou n t f ng/b ook ke epi ng 
Air conditio ning repair . . 

Metal working 

Glectronfcs repair 

Data processing .'^ 

Commercial pilot . . . . , 
General office clerteal . . 

ICdmmereial art 

Construction trades 

Gfoctronic technology . . 



1818 


2,350 


165.1 


902 


123J 


1,246 


114.8 


1,346 


105.5 


216 


83.4 


852 


83.4 


312 


78.2 


565 


77.7 


450 


71.7 


698 


51.7 


M38 


49.3 


748 


49.3 


185 


43.5 


577, 


43.2 


212 



SOURCE. Deparimcni of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Educa;!on 5iatlstics, 
St/rvey of Pfogram^ and EnroUmcnis in NoncolUQiaU Posisetortdary Schools with Occupational 
Programs^ 1973-74. ' ' 
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Table 4J1<-Avcragc (mean) tuition and other costs for occupitiona] programs in 
noncoHegiate postsecondary schools^ by type and conirol of schooh 1973*74 



Type of 


Toial charges^' 


Tuition and fees 


Socks, supplies 
and other costs 




Pnvaie 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 




$299 


*1,387 


$220 


* 1,309 


* 79 


* 91 


Vocation Al/techniCAl 


268 


1,476 


193 


1,364 


74 


113 




456 


2,197 


314 


2,075 


141 


122 




n 


1,361 


P) 


1,249 


P) 


112 




n 


463 


-{'1 


418 


C) 


44 


fli^t 


P) 


2,590 


{') 


2,518 


D 


72 


Trade , 


517 


940 


^83 


865 


33 


74 




P) 


570 


(') 




C) 






444 


uoo 


315 


917 


128 


183 



'Includes costs for the duration of a course of study in each type of school. 
^ Detafts may not add to totals because some schools reported total charges only. 
^Number of schools in cell is too smaM to compute average. 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics^ 5um;> ofPrograrrty 
and EmoHmem fn NoncoHeghU PoyU^condQry Schooh with OccupaltonQl Program, 1973, 1975. 
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Table 4.12.-Enrollment jn institutions of higher educition, by degree* 
credit sutus and type: 1960 to 1983 



(In thousandf] 



Year (fair) 


ToUl 
men! 


Octree credit 


Non-Jcgrte credit 


Total 


insii- 
tutionf 


4-veaf 
in$ti* 
tutioftf 


Tot^l 


2-vcar 
in^ti* 
tutJoRf 


4-ycar 
fftsti- 
tu itoiti 


1960 


3,789 


3,583 


451 


3,131 


206 


166 


40 


1961 


4,047 


3,861 


518 


3,343 


186 


148 


38 


1962 


4,404 


4,175 


590 


3,585 


229 


184 


. 45 


1963 


4,766 


4,495 


625 


3,870 


271 


220 


52 






4,950 


711 


4,239 


330 


278 


52 






5,526 


841 


4,685 


395 


332 


63 


1966 


6,390 


5,928 


945 


4,984 


462 


381. 


80 


1967 


6,912 


6,406 


1,081 


5,32S 


505 


432 


73 


T96S 


7,513 


6,928 


1,289 


5,639 


585 


503 


82 


1969 


8,005 


7,484 


M28 


5,956 


521 


448 


72 




8f581 


7,920 


1,630 


6,290 


VV 1 


593 


oo 


197T 


8,945 


8,116 


1,725 


6,391 


833 


7fi1 


72 


T972 


9,215 


8,265 


1,792 


6/»73 


950 


874 


76 


T973 


9,602 


8,520 


1,921 


6,598 


1,082 


1,000 


83 


1974 


10,223 


9,023 


2,198 


6,82S 


1,200 


1,113 


87 






PROIECTEO 








1975 


10,619 


9,328 


2,335 


6,993 


1,291 


1,201 


90 




10,964 


9,585 


2,457 


7,128 


1,379 


1,282 


97 


T977 


11>6 


9^05 


2,561 


7,244 


M6t 


1,358 


103 


197S 




9,978 


2^64 


7,314 


1,540 


M31 


109 


1979 


11,702 


10,091 


2,747 


7,344 


1,611 


M98 


113 


19S0 


1 1,847 


10,173 


2,819 


7,354 


1,674 


U56 


118 


1981 


11,926 


10,203 


2,874 


7,329 


1,723 


1,602 


121 


19S2 


11,957 


10,188 


2,906 


7,282 


1,769 


1,645 


124 


1983 


11,822 


10,030 


2,902 


7,128 


1,792 


1,666 


126 



SOURCE: U.S. Ocpartmcitt of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for 
Education Stati$t1c$, Frof^ahns cf Educntionol Smhu'cs to 1919-80, and 
Ffc}ectton% of Educothn Smhtlci to J984'S5~ 



Table 4.1 S.-Ctollcgc entrance ratios, by sex: Selected years^ 1 958-59 to 1974*75 



School 
year 


High school graduates 
(in thousands) 


School 
year 


FIrft-timc dcgree^redit 


Number (iit thousands) 


Perc«nt of graduated 


Total j Malei 


Females 


Total 


Malcf 


Fcmalcf 


Total 


Malei 


Females 


1957-58 


1,506 726 


780 


1958-59 


772 


464 


308 


51.3 


63.9 


39.5 


1962*63 


1,95 7 9S9 


991 


1963*64 


1,046 


604 


442 


53.6 


63.0 


44.6 


1964*65 


2,665 1,314 


1,351 


1965^6 


1,442 


829 


613 


54.1 


63.1 


45.4 




2,702 1,341 


1,360 


1968-69 


1,630 


925 


705 


60.3 


69.0 


51.8 




2,943 M56 


M87 




1,766 


968 


798 


60.0 


66.5 


53.7 




3,069 1,512 


1,557 


1974-75* 


■1,854 


973 


882 


60.4 


64.4 


56.6 



'Estimated. 

SOURCE. U.S. Ocpartmcitt of Health tduCAtioit, Jitd Welfare, National Center for td\scxi\of[SiiX\iX\citDig^tofEdai.othnd 
Stothtk%, i974;andFro/ec(fonscfB<fuco(fonafSmfS(fc% /97'# cditton. 
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Tabic AAA.-A^ distribution of college students, by sex: 
October 1947 to October 1974 



{Numbers in iliousands. Civilian non institutional population) 



Sex and Age 


1947 


1955 


1960 


1965 


1970 


1972 


1974* 




2>311 


2,379 


3,570 


5^75 


7,413 


8,313 


9,847 




ISS 


147 


222 


264 


260 


295 


304 


1 S and 19 y»rs old 


520 


745 


1,299 


2,215 


2,594 


2,680 


2,597 








790 


K326 


1,857 


2,116 


2,192 


22 to 24 y^rsold 


IfOSS 


931 


509 


940 


1,354 


1,461 


1,527 


25 to 29 years old 


321 


406 


491 


614 


939 


1,229 


1,482 


30 to 34 years old 


94 


150 


259 


316 


410 


531 


720 




NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


\fi2S 


IVIile 


1*687 


1,579 


2,339 


3,503 


4,401 


4,853 


5,400 


14 to 17 years old 


87 


57 


99 


113 


130 


141 


142 


IS and 19 years old 


343 


432 


734 


1,218 


1,346 


1,366 


1,262 


20 and 21 years old 






503 


SQ4 


1,083 


1,170 


1,206 




872 


647 


41 1 


699 


902 


99S 


943 


25 to 29 years old 


301 


337 


399 


458 


684 


84S 


951 


30 to 34 years old 


84 


107 


T93 


211 


256 


330 


420 


35 years and over 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


476 


Female 


624 


$00 


1,231 


2,172 


3,013 


3,459 


4,448 


14 to 1 7 years old 


101 


90 


123 


151 


130 


153 


162 


1 8 And 1 9 years old 


277 


313 


565 


997 


T,248 


1,314 


1,335 


20 and 21 years old 






287 


522 


774 


946 


986 


22 to 24 years old 


216 


285 


98 


241 


452 


464 


584 


25 to 29 yeai^old 


20 


69 


92 


156 


255 


381 


531 


30 to 34 years otd 


10 


42 


66 


105 


T54 


200 


300 


35 years and over 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


548 


PERCENTAGE OISTRISUTION 
















Both sexes 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


14 to 17 years old 


8.1 


6.2 


6.2 


4.7 


3.5 


3.5 


3.T 


]$ and 19 years old 


26.8 


31.3 


36-4 


39.0 


35.0 


32.2 


264 


20 and 21 years ofd 






22.1 


23.4 


25.1 


25.5 


22.3 


22 to 24 years old 


47.1 


39.1 


14.3 


16.6 


TO 


17.6 


15.5 


25 to 29 years oltl 


13.9 


17.1 


13.8 


T0.8 


T2.7 


14.8 


15.1 


30 to 34 years old 


4.1 


6.3 


7.3 


5j6 


5.5 


6.4 


7.3 


35 years and over 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


, T0.4 


Male 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


TOO.O 


100.0 


14 to 17 years old 


5.2 


3.6 


4.2 


3.2 


3.0 


2.9 


2.6 




20.3 


27.4 


31.4 


34.8 


30.6 


2$A 


23.4 








21.5 


23.0 


24.6 


24.1 


22.3 


22 to 24 years old 


51.7 


41jO 


17.6 


20.0 


2as 


20.6 


17.5 




17.8 


21.3 


17.1 


13.1 


15.5 


17.5 


17.6 




5.0 


6.8 


8.3 


6.0 


5.S 


6.8 


5j6 




NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


10.1 




"00.0 


100.0 


T00.0 


100.0 


Toao 


100.0 


100.0 




16.2 


11.3 


10.0 


.7.0 


4.3 


4.4 


3.6 




44.4 


39.T 


45.9 


45.9 


41.4 


38.0 


30.0 








23.3 


24.0 


25.7 


27.3 


2Z2 




34.6 


35j6 


8.0 


11.1 


15.0 


13>f 


13.1 




3.2 




7.5 


7.2 


8.5 


11.0 


11.9 




1.6 


5.4 


5.4 


4.8 


5.1 


5.8 


6.7 




NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


12.3 



NA - Not available. 

'Youngest age group is 16 and 17years. 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Commerce, 8urcau of the Census, Current PopuhUon 
^ Reports, Series P-20, No. 272, Nov. 1974 and SerJes P-20, No. 278, Feb. 1975. 
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Tabic 4,15,-UndergQduatc college enrollment of persons 14 to 34 years old, by type of college 

age, and sex, October 1974 



(Numbers in thousands. Civf[ian n on institutional population) 



Type of college 
and $ex 


Total 
en- 
rolled 


14 to 19 
years 
old 


20 and 

21 years 
old 


22 to 24 
years 
old 


25 to 34 
years 
old 


Percent distribution 


Total 
en- 
rolled 


14 to 19 
years 
old 


20 and 

21 years 
old 


22 to 24 
years 
old 


25 to 34 
years 
old 


All colleges 






















Total 


7^35 


2,906 


2,131 


T,028 


1,272 








14A) 


T73 


Male 


4^30 


1,407 


1,171 


647 


805 


100.0 


343 


29.1 


T6.1 


20.0 


Female 


3^07 


1,500 


960 


352 


467 




AC A 


29 A) 


lie 

1 1.D 


14.1 


2^ear co[leges 






















Total 


2^72 


m 


369 


305 


565 


10O0 


403 


17.8 


U.7 


273 


Male 


1,172 


403 


233 


T92 


345 


10O0 


34.4 


19.9 


16.4 


29^ 


Fema[e 


m 


431 


136 


113 


220 


10O0 


47.9 


15.1 


12j6 


24.5 


4-year colleges 






















ToUl 


4,956 


1,905 


1,699 


705 


644 


lOOO 


35.5 


34.3 


T4.2 


13.0 


Male 


2,696 


9T5 


909 


443 


425 


100,0 


34.1 


33.7 


ISA 


15.5 




2,260 


990 


790 


263 


215 


TOO-0 


43.5 


35.0 


IK6 


9.6 


Type of college not reported 






















Total 


310 


164 


63 


15 


63 


100.0 


519 


2013 


5.5 


203 



SOURCE: U.S. Oepartment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Cuirent Population Reports, School EixoUmeai-Sodot end 
Economic Characteristics of Students: October, J974, Series P-20, No. 2S6, NovemtKr, 1975. 
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Table 4.16.-Undefsraduate full*tjme students in imtihitions of hfghcr education, 
by ethnic group 2nd by geographic region: 1968, 1970, and 1972 



region 


Ye4fl968 


Totif 


Amertcin 
fndiin 


BEick 


Drien 


Soini^ 


Other 






14,Jd7 






JO 90 < 




Percent distribution by 
















100.0 


0.5 


7,1 


0.7 


1.7 


90.0 






342 


4,067 


1,417 


921 


1 70,7 J 9 




171,253 




4,4? r 


943 


2,102 


162J841 




32s!206 


675 


31,481 


1,021 


1,075 


293,954 




4S4.S72 


1,184 


78,359 


1.017 


6,138 


398,174 




631.S04 


2,388 


27,635 


3,034 


2,500 


596,247 




340.1 S7 


4,401 


37,026 


1,298 


16,400 


281,062 




242^98 


1,016 


6,927 


1,181 


1,226 


232,248 




124.35S 


1,345 


1,057 


945 


2,510 


118^501 




252,604 


1,578 


15^5 


8,151 


15,777 


212,293 




155,799 


962 


2,357 


2,532 


1,156 


148,792 . 










Year 1970 












49,726 


98,453 


A "^Afi 9a< 


Percent distribution by 
















100.0 


0.5 


6.8 


1.0 


2.1 


89.6 




307,759 


416 


8,590 


1,566 


1,739 


295,448 




^ 1 / 


1 pZ? 


31,431 


4,843 


10,424 






431 213 


1 090 




1398 


1,672 


385^23 




695^944 


1,448 


98,938 


1,694 


6,010 


587,854 




1,103,811 


3,697 


5^,160 


5,204 


5,335 


1,033,415 




500,115 


6,344 


48,069 


2,332 


28,702 


414^68 




307,913 


868 


10,540 


1,100 


1,914 


293^91 


RegfonVIII 


183,387 


2,092 


2,051 


1,371 


4,5^4 


173,349 




601,222 


6,694 


30,328 


25,841 


36,683 


501,676 




205,182 


1,344 


3,5£0 


3,877 


1,450 


194,931 










Year 1972 






5,543,204 


32,234 


464J34 


57,577 


130,840 


4357,819 


Percent distdbutlon by 
















100.0 


0.6 


8.4 


1.0 


2.4 


87.6 





366,768 


725 


13,1fiO 
52,997 


2,155 


3,257 


347,451 




598333 


1,655 


6,426 


18386 


518,769 




596,196 


1,280 


59,211 


2350 


2,976 


530379 






1,986 


120351 


2,241 


5347 


641,202 




1,190,547 


4,309 


88,213 
673E2 


5,767 


8,670 


1,083,588 






7,408 


2,591 


343O8 


463,403 
334338 




353313 


2,149 
2,911 


14^34 


1,147 


1,945 
5359 


RegfonVIII 


199,160 


2,510 


, M39 


1S6341 






7,616 


41,117 


28^15 


47,125 


552,710 




213,185 


2,195 


5,239 


>4,546 


2367 


198,838 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Heilth, Etfucition, ind Welfare, Office for Civil Rights, Raciat and Ethnic EnroUmmDota 
from tnstHuthns of Higher Education^ Fott i972. 
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Tabic 4,17.- College enrollment of the 1971 freshman class: October 1971 to October 1974 



Race ind sex, 


Number enrolled' 
(students 16 to 34 yeais old) 


Percent offirst-ye^f students 
in 1971 


Freshman 
(1971) 


Sophomore 
(1972) 


Junior 
(1973) 


Senior 
(f974) 


Freshman 
(1971) 


Sophomore 
(1972) 


Junior 
(1973) 


Senior 
(1974) 




2,433 


1,965 


1,476 


1,360 


100>0 


30>6 


60.S 


SS4 




1,331 


1,152 


351 


311 


100>0 


S6>6 


63>9 


60>9 




M07 


313 


625 


549 


100>0 


73.4 


56.S 


49.6 




2,166 


1,760 


1,306 


1,233 


100>0 


3K3 


60J 


57.2 


Male 




1,041 


764 


732 


100.0 


37.2 


64.0 


61;3 




971 


719 


541 


506 


100>0 


74.0 


55.7 


52J 


Black 


232 


173 


\42 


95 


100.0 


76.7 


6K2 


40.9 




114 


95 


73 


54 


100>0 


33.3 


64.0 


47.4 




113 


33 


69 


41 


100>0 


70.3 


53.5 


34.7 



^ In thousands. 

NOT£>-This is an appro^^imation of retention rates based on annual data on total number of persons in each college class. 

SOURCE: VS. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census; Current Population Reports^ Scfioo/ Enroffmtnt-Sociof 
end Economic CharacUrhUcs of Studtm: October 7974, Series P-20, No. 236, November 1975. 
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Table 4.18.-* Estimated average charge (current dollars) per full-time under^duate resident degree<redit 
student in institutions of higher education^ by mstttutionat type and control: 1964-65 to 1974-75 



(Charges 2ft for the academic year and in current unadjusted dollars) 



Year and 


Total tuitionj boardj artd room 




Tuition a»d required fees 


















control 


An 


University 


Other 
4 -year 


2'year 


All 


University 


Other 
4 -year 


2-year 



1964- 65 

Public *950 tt,051 

NonpuUh; 1,907 2,202 

1965- 66:' 

Public 983 M05 

Nonpublic 2,005 2316 

1966- 67: 

Pubb'c 1,026 1,171 

Nonpublic 2,124 2>456 

1967- 68:' 

Public 1,064 1,199 

Nonpublic 2,204 2,545 

1968- 69: 

Public 1,117 1,245 

Nonpublic 2,321 2,673 

1969- 70:' 

Public 1,205 1,362 

Nonpublic 2,533 2,919 

1970- 71:' 

Public 1,288 1,478 

Nonpublic 2,740 3,163 

1971- 72: 

Public 1357 1,579 

Nonpublic 2,917 3^75 

1972- 73:' 

PuMic M06 1,598 

Nonpublic 2,437 3,460 

1973- 74: 

Public 1,524 1,691 

Nonpublic 3,184 3,715 

1974- 75:' 

Public 1,708 1,903 

Nonpublic 3,592 4,193 



$867 $ 638 $243 t 98 
1,810 M55 K088 1,297 



902 670 257 327 
1,897 1^57 1,154 1,369 



947 710 275 360 
2,007 1,679 1,233 1,456 



997 
2,104 



1,063 
2,237 



788 283 
1,763 1,297 



883 295 
1,876 1,383 



1,J41 1,128 400 
2,820 2,248 1,869 



U92 1,242 U4S 
3,030 2,422 2,009 



1,682 1,420 503 
3,419 2,724 2,290 



366 
1,534 



377 
1,638 



1,137 952 324 427 
2,420 1,993 1,534 1,809 



1,209 1,017 352 478 
2,59 8 2,104 1,685 1,981 



1,263 1,073 376 526 
2,748 2,186 1,820 2,133 



536 
2,199 



571 
2,373 



653 
2,70t 



$224 
1,023 



240 
1,086 



259 
1,162 



268 
1,237 



281 
1335 



307 
M69 



333 
1,603 



354 
1,721 

392 
1,775 



453 
1,917 



515 
2,138 



f 99 
702 



109 
768 



121 
S45 



143 
893 



170 
996 



179 
1,034 



186 
1,110 

192 
1,172 



213 
1,213 



= 246 
1,315 



285 
1,496 



'DaU for 1965-66, 1967-68, 1969-70, 1972-73, and 1974-75 estimated by applying the Consumer Pric« index to constant 
dollar estimates. See constant-dojhr index, appendix 6, tabfe B.9, in source. 
^ Estimated. 

SOURCE: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics, Proftcitons of 
EducQthnd Statlstks to 1 984* 85, 1 975 ed ition. 
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Table 4.19.- EstimaUd parental Income of first-time students in Institutions of hrgher education^ 
by type of institution: Selected years, 1966 to 1974 



Type or institution 
and parental 
Income 






Percentage distribution 






1966 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


ly /4 


All imtitution^ 


















Toul 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


I ^ t A 'AAA 

Less than MrOOO 


DJD 


9.3 


5.5 


5.9 


5.3 


8.0 




ti A 




J 1 1 


42.7 


39.0 


31.7 


29.1 


24.7 


1 Q A 


1 O.J 


# -4 A rt ^ #-4 J AAA 


2^.2 


U .2 


28.7 


31.0 


32.3 


30.3 






t t f AAA t -1 ft ftftft 


9.4 




12!5 


13!2 


14:3 


14.8 


J v.D 


1 A A 


*20,000-*24,999 


4j6 


5.3 


6.2 


7.3 


8.1 


Q 0 


10.9 


12j0 


f25^0Qr more 


7.1 


7.3 


8jO 


10.9 


10.9 


13j4 


17.5 


18.2 


All universities 


















Toul 


100.0 


100.0 




iwJf 


irui Ah 


irui A 


100.0 


100.0 


Less than f 4,000 


4.6 


4.0 


3.5 


2.6 


2.9 


ZA 


2.7 


3.2 






35.5 


31.4 


22.6 


21.8 


17.6 


12.9 


13.1 






29.3 






19 A 


29.5 


2&.3 


2o.t> 


*1S,000-519^999 


10.7 


13.5 


15.3 


ld.2 


16.8 


17.0 




17. B 


*20,00a-*24,995 


5.6 


7.2 


8.2 


103 


10.8 


12.2 


14.1 


14.2 


f 25,000 or more 


9.2 


10.5 


12,0 


16.6 


15.7 


203 


253 


25.1 


All 4'year colleges 


















Totil * 


100.0 


100.0 


lUU.U 


lOO.O 


lUU.U 


irui A 


100.0 


100.0 


Less than f 4,000 


V 7.2 


7.1 


$J6 


5.0 


5.1 


7.0 


6.0 


C ft 


54,000- 59,999 


47.0 


41.8 


38.0 


30.8 


28.0 


23.5 


18.4 


17.8 


*10,000-*14,999 


24.5 


26.9 










28j4 


27^ 


*lS,00a-*19,999 


9.3 


MA 


128 


13.7 


14.6 


15.7 


17.3 


it>. r 


*20,00a-*24,999 


4.7 


5.3 


6.2 


7.7 


8.5 


9.5 


11.7 


12.2 




7.3 


7.6 


SA 


10.7 


12.6 


14.9 


18.1 


20.1 


All 2-year coJ leges 


















Total 


100.0 


100.0 


too.o 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


too.o 


100.0 


Less than f 4,000 


7.8 


7.4 


7.0 


9.2 


7.0 


n.6 


9.3 


7.8 


*4.O0O- 59,999 


52.0 


51.1 


46.2 


39.3 


34.3 


30.2 


24.7 


21.7 


*10/>00-*1 4,999 


24.6 


25.5 


27.7 


29.S 


33.5 


31.5 


32.6 


32.0 


515,000-519,999 


8.2 


8.9 


10.1 


10.4 


12.5 


12.6 


15.5 


15.7 


520,000-524,999 

525,000 or more 


3.3 


3.4 


4.6 


4.6^ 


6.1 


6.3 


8.4 


10^ 


4.2 


3.7 


4S 


7.0 


6.5 


7.9 


9.7 


\2A 



50yRCE. American Council on Education, The Amerkan freshmun, Natfmai Normi^, editions for 1966, 1968, 1969, 1970, 
1971, 1972, 1973, and 1974. Used with permission. 
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TabJe 4.21 Enrollment In instjtutiom of higher education, by famiJy income: 1972 



Race, se^, and family 
income level 


ToUl 


Enrolled (n2*year 
colleges 


Enrolled In 4-year 
colleges 


Ptiblfc 


Prfvate 


Public 


Private 


White mates 
















33.1 


0.0 


63.7 


3.2 


$3,00e-*7,499 


10O.O 


38.4 


.9 


47.3 


13.5 


$1,$00'$}0,499 


1C,.0 


28.6 


1.7 


52.3 


17:5 


*10,S0O'$13,499 


100.0 


34.6 


2.6 


48.8 


14.0 


*13>50()-*18,000 


100.0 


21.9 


4.0 


54.3 


19.8 


over *1 8,000 




18.5 


1.9 


49.6 


30.0 


White females 
















43.4 


0.0 


42.0 


14.6 


$3,000**7,499 


100.0 


33.9 , 


5.3 


46.3 


14.5 






25.0 


2.9 


53.1 


19.1 


$10,SOO-*13,499 


100.0 


25.0 


2.6 


47.1 


25^ 






28.5 


2.9 


51.0 


17.5 






14.8 


3.8 


50.9 


30.5 


Black males 
















10.3 


0.0 


63.4 


263 


*3,00a-*7,499 


100.0 


27.3 


4.2 


54.0 


14.6 






34.6 


.0 


50.0 


15.3 


$IO,SOO'*I3,499 


100.0 


7.6 


.0 


73.3 


19.1 


$13,500-*! 8,000 


100.0 


31.3 


.0 


56.4 


12.3 


over *18,000 


100.0 


21.0 


.0 


47.4 


31.6 


Black females 
















17.9 


1.5 


61.3 


17.3 






29.3 


.9 


57.8 


12.1 






9.9 


.0 


56.6 


33.5 


*10,SOO*13,499 


100.0 


33.7 


4.0 


40.0 


22.3 


*13,S00-*18,000 


100.0 


17.9 


.0 


64.5 


17.6 


over* 18,000 


100.0 


4.4 


.0 


53.8 


41.8 



NOTE.-See Technical Note E. 

50URCE: Department of Health, Education, jnd Welfare, Natfonil Center for Education 5tatlstfcs, National Longitudinal 
Study of the High 5chool Class of 1972; unpublished data. 
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Table 4,22,-Distance from home to college for first-time 
students in institutions of higher education^ 
by typ« of institution: 1969 to 1973 



Type of instUutian 
and dtsiiutt, tn miks 


Percentage distribution 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Alt institutions 












Toial 


100.0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


10 orle^ 


26,5 


27,2 


23,2 


26A 


28,2 


11-50 




^A O 






'^A fi 


5M00 ^ 


13J 


12,7 


14,6 


13,8 


12,8 


101-500 






/ 




ZJ,7 


More than 500 


9,e 


8,6 


7,7 


8,8 


83 


All 2-year colleges 












Total 


100.0 


ioo,a 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


to or less 


47,0 


48,7 


36,4 


. 42,8 


48,5 


11-50 




J J, 1 




J 1,7 




5M00 




6j6 


1X0 


10,1 


6,8 


101-500 


10,8 


O 1 

7,1 


1 J,J 


1 1,7 


O,/ 


More than 500 


3,2 


2j6 


2,1 


3J 


3,0 


All 4-ycar colleges 












Total 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


lOOO 


100,0 


to Of Jess w 


16,3 


15,1 


13,5 


17,1 


15,8 


11-50 


25,0 


22A 


2i,l 


23J 


19,9 


5MO0 


15,2 


HjS 


16,7 


T5,2 


15,9 


100-500 


29,7 


US 


35,2 


31,5 


35,6 




13,8 


12.7 


13,5 


1X7 


12,8 


Atl universities 












Total 


100^ 


100,0 


100,0 


loao 


100,0 




14,1 


16,2 


16,3 


14 J) 


11,8 




15.7 


18,1 


19,7 


15j6 


18.2 




16,6 


16 J 


15,8 


17,9 


18v4 


101-500 


41.4 


38,6 


40,2 


41,2 


40,9 




12,2 


10,6 


8.1 


11,4 


10.6 



NOTE,— Detail may not adJ to torals because of foundings 

SOURCE: American Council on Education, Offke of Research, Weighted NoUonof Norms 
for Alt Freshmen, 1969, T970, 1971, 1972, and 1973 editions. Used with permissioc*. 
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Table 4.23<-'Re2son for tAlng adult education, as reported by participants: 
Yearendir^ May 1972 



Reason cited 


Numbtr 


Percent 












Total 


Males 


Females 


Totaf Mafes Females 



Total participants 100^ 100.0 100,0 

For gcncraf information 2^517^000 1^238,080 lj271»000 16.0 16.0 15J 

To improve or julvanceJn job 6,718,000 4,179,000 2^34,000 42.7 54.0 31.7 

Togctncwjob Ti778,000 851,000 927,000 11.3 11.0 1K6 

Forcommunity activity 425j000 178,000 240,000 2.7 Z3 3.0 

For personal or family intciests 3,697,000 1,068,000 2^22,000 23.5 1 3^ 3ZS 

For socul or rccicatlonat reasons Ti023,000 294,000 72S,000 6.5 3.^ 9.1 

Other U243,000 665,000 576,000 7j 8.6 7.2 

Not reported 94,000 54,000 40,000 0.6 0.7 0.5 

NOTE.-'Totals juld lo mote than partlcipantSj as more than one course was taken by some. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Heatih, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education StatfsticSj 
Participation in Adult Education^ 7?72. 



Table 4.24.-UtHizatfon of adult education by race '^d sex, by level 
of educational atutnment: Year endir^ May 1972 



Characteristics 
of participants 


Totaf 


Non- 
high 
school 
graduate 


High 
school 
graduate 


Some college 


College 
graduate 
or more 


MALE 












White 












Eligible persons (in thousands) 


52,269 


19,893 


17,872 


6,573 


7,872 


Paitlclpants (% of ellglblcs) . 


13J 


4.4 


13.9 


24-7 


29.0 


Black 












Eligible persons (In thousands) 


5,470 


3,385 


1,414 


40S 


265 


Participants \% of ellglUes) . . 


6-4 


2A 


9^ 


17.2 


26.8 


FEMALE 












White 












Eligible persons (In thousands) 


61.253 


22,625 


25,906 


7,050 


5,669 


Participants {% of ellglbles) . . 


11.8 


3.7 


6.0 


21.8 


32.7 


Black 












Eligible persons {In thousands) 


6^59 


4,002 


2,129 


542 


316 


Panicipants (% of eligJUes) . . 


a5 


5.2 


11.3 


19.6 


32.6 



SOURCE: US. Oepartmcnt of Hcititi, Education, and Wclfitc, National Center for 
Education Statisitct, Fortic/patlon In AiSuH Eduatthn, 1972. 
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TiMt 4.25>'*Enrollnient m adult education by courseof study or activity: 
Yc3ur ending May 1972 



Type of course or activity 


Number of 
participants' 


Percent of all 
participanti in this 
course or aciivfiy 






24«S 






7^ 




424^000 


2-7 






10J 






7J 






5^ 




a n'l f Ann 






613,000 


3^ 










f -V n A AA 


33 




2,139,000 


73^ 






17,7 




1 AO AAA 


lie 






SjS 






1?J 




456,000 


23 






5A 




- . . . 566,000 


3j6 






J2 






1U 






7j6 






43 






J 






12.0 




. . . ?,258,000 


S.0 






IJ 






3.2 






1.0 






no 



'Totals for both numbers and percentages add up to more than 100 percent as persons 
may be counted under sevcpl activitECS* 

SOURCE: U>5> Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Panfdpathrt in Adult Educolfoa^ 1972. 
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Table 4.26.-Spoiisor5 of courses taken by particpaitts m 
adult education: Years endir^ May 1969 and 1972 





Numt^cr of adtitt education 


Sponsor of adult 


participants 


cducallon activity 








1969 


T972 



Public grade or high school 1,970,000 2,200^00 

Two-year college or technical Institute h550,006 2,561,000 

Four-year eottege or university 2,831,000 3^67,000 

Private vocation H, trade, or business school 1^504,000 1^93,000 

Employer 2,274,000 2^13^00 

Coininunjty organisation 1,554^00 1^96^00 

Hospital 40,000 64,000 

l^bor union or Professional organization '2,512,000 871,000 

Tutor or private instruetor 944,000 

Other 1,481,000 



Not reported .v. 54,000 98,000 



' l^bor union or professional organisation and tutor or Private instructor fneluded 
in other eategory fn 1969. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Educatron,ind Welfare, MationaJ Center for 
Education SUtlstiCS, Partkfpation in Adaft EdaeotiOft, 1972. 



Table 4.27,-Participants In adult education, by family income level: 
Year ending May 1972 



Total annual family 


Tota] numt^cr 


Number reporting' 


Participation 


ineomc 


of respondents 


adult education 


rate (percent) 




20,762,000 


1,133,000 


5.5 


^4,000-15,999 


12,125,626 


1,f96,000 


, 9.9 


*6,000-*9,999 


29,689,000 


3,257,000 


11.0 


1 10,000^ 114,999 


30,897,000 


4,799,000 


15.5 


115,000-124,999 


18,564^000 


3/Sl9,0OO 


19 J 




5,737,000 


1,164,000 


20.3 


No information 


9,489,000 


566,400 


NA 



NOTE.— Both loiil number of respondents ind number reporting idult cduciUon columns 
exclude full-lime siutfents^ 

SOURCE: U.S. DcPirimcnt of Hcitib, Education ind Wetfire. Nitionil Center for 
Eduuilon SuAH\ii,Partlelpatlan In Aduft Educotion, 197't. 
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TMt 5.1 ^-Achievement in specific knowledge of occupations for all persons 
17.yearsold,persons 17 years old and out of school, and Adults, 
by selected characteristics of participants: 1973-74 





Mean percentJige correct responses 


Selected characteristics 


All 

1 7 year olds 


Atl 17 year olds 
out of school 


Adults 



Natronal tot^ 

Region: 

Northeut 

Southeast /. 

Central 

West 

Sex: 

Males 

females 

Race: 

White 

Black 

Others 

Pafental education: 

No high s<:hool 

Some hfgh school 

Griufuate high school . . . 

Post high school 

Unknown 

Size and type of community: 

Low metro 

High metro 

M^iln big city 

Ufb^n fringe 

Medium city 

Small places 

Extreme rural 



74^ 



76.5 
69.8 
76.6 
74.7 



75.6 
74.1 



77.0 
61.8 
68.3 



66.3 
65.2 
74j6 
78.? 
60.4 



65.2 
75.0 
76.2 
77J 
75.6 
74.5 
72.7 



643 



64.4 
56.7 
68.4 



65.0 
63.8 



68.1 
50.0 
5^.0 



55.3 
61.2 
67.0 
75.2 
58.8 



60.2 
70.0 
70.2 
70.8 
64A 
63.7 
62.1 



85.6 
75.3 
^.2 
85.4 



85.8 
82.8 



86.2 
77.8 
73.? 



78.8 
81.5 
S7.0 
85.7 
70.5 



77.5 
90.5 
84.5 
87.5 
82.7 
84.0 
80.7 



NOTE.-See Technical Note D. 

SOURCE. National Assessment of Educitionat Progress, Education CommTs^fon of the States, Denver, 
CoJorado, tinpublJshed data. 
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Table 5.2.-^0€ciipationaI objectives* of higft school seniors^ 
2*A years after graduation^ by occupation and sex, 
high school class of 1972: October 1974 





Percent or 


Type of 


respondents^ 


work 




Femile 



ToUl 100.0* 100.0' 

aerieaf .' 2.0 18.7 

Craftsman 15.9 .9 

Homemaker or housewife only .2 24.9 

Laboier 4.7 .4 

Manager, proprietor, oi' administrator 19.4 4.9 

MiUtairy 2.2 .3 

Operative 5.5 1.5 

Proressfonal and teehnical workers 43.3 4 1 .1 

Sales workers 1.7 1.5 

Service workers 4.6 3.6 

Not working .7 2.4 



*The type or work they expeet to be doing at age 30. 

'Nonresponsefor males and females was loJ% and 7.3% respectively. 

^Details do not add to lOOiO due to rounding^ pereents based on unweighted data. 

NOTE--S« Technical Note E. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. National Center for 
Educatron Statistics, National Longitudinal Study of the High Sehool Class of 
1972, unpublished data. 
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Table 5.3.- Percentage of employed youths answering "Applies to me" to sUtements regarding 

satisfaction with training 1}^ years after graduation, by hfgh school program of 
study and by sex, high school dass of 1972: Fall 1973 





Sex 

1 


t'Alf ntti^tun^ 

' ' 


Aca- 

Ic 


Gen- 
eral 


Voc/t 


n* ^inKniKfiii cA^i^cmn^ miisiaciJvii 












with mtfiinf 












Ct>nsidfcr mvscif daiciEU well a otheti 


Att Dpfuin^ ^ ^ ^ 


* * * 85 


S3 


SI 


S7 


with simtlar training 






S2 


77 


S6 




Female 


S6 


S3 


S4 


ss 


&ccn ibic to ipply b35ic Principles of 




* . . . 85 


S3 


S4 


S6 


inlnin^r although some thinpart 






g6 


06 


S3 


different 






S2 


S3 


SS 


Consider training wise choice 






SI 


SO 


07 




Male 


S2 


SO 


7S 


S6 








SI 


82 


SS 


Been able to apply almost everything 






70 


67 


74 


learned fn high school training 






69 


61 


6S 






.... 73 


71 


70 


76 


Found high school training useful 






54 


57 


63 


in on-the-job training Program(s) 






54 


60 


61 








54 


55 


63 


B* Sutement exprcssini; dissatisfactFon 












with t/ifninv 

TTVlll U ■.III 111^ 












1 Vl>K VvUI^C TFUl n 2>3VdAiCU TV I III 




IS 


IS 


19 


IS 


trarning which was not helpful 






21 


24 


23 


in performing Job 






17 


16 


16 


Wi'C trained with frmK or f-fitiin mftit 


All ttcfSfym 


19 


13 


20 


21 


that are not used on Job 




25 


17 


29 


27 








11 


14 


19 


It^ntiid hive lit^H nth^r tvn^^ nf 


Ail D^r^nn^ 


23 


20 


24 


23 


experience or fnformation 




33 


2S 


32 


35 


included in training 




IS 


17 


19 


19 


Received tfainin^ difff^r^nt frAm 


All persons 


31 


28 


33 


31 


way it !s done on Job 






32 


44 


3S 








26 


26 


29 


Co til d have gotten job without 






34 


37 


29 


training 






44 


46 


47 








30 


31 


22 


Would have Hhed more information about 




32 


31 


31 


32 


what was expected fn job beyond skill 






30 


29 


29 


training 




29 


30 


29 


29 


Would have liked more experience in 






45 


43 


37 


training before started workJng 


Male 




51 


49 


47 








42 


39 


33 



NOTE. -See Technical hfote E, 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Health, Educatron, and Welfare, National Center for education Statistics, National 
Longitudinal Study of ihe Hifh School Classof 1972, Management Bulletin No. 22, August 29, 1975. 
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Tabic 5.4.- Utniiation of specialized training for employment by high school class of 1972, 
VA years after graduation, by sex and race; Fall 1973 



Stx and 




N^er had 
specialized 
train Ins' for 

ii-fnnlnum All t 

viiifiuyfTiciJ i 

in high 
school 


Had specialized training for employment 
while in h^h school 


Have not had a job using such 
training since high school 


Have had a job 

using such 
tfainingsfnc^ 
high school 


Old not seek 
such a iob 


Old 5eek 
such a job 


Mates 














loao 


76.6 


lao 


5.2 


8.2 


White 


100.0 


83.6 


4.9 


2.1 


93 


Females 














loao 


59.9 


7.9 


9.3 


22.9 


Whfte 


100.0 


65.7 


6.7 


5.2 


22.4 



' Examples of specialized training are auto mcehanics, secretarial skills, or nurs«s aid. 
NOTE.— See Te clinical Note E. 



SOURCE. U.S. Oepartment of Health, £ducatton> and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics, National 
Longitudinal Study of ihe High School Oass of 1972; unpublished data. 



Tabic 5.5."EducattonaI attainment of the labor force 18 to 64 years of 3gej by sex and 
years of school completed: 1952 to 1974 



Year and sex 


Percentage distribution by years of school completed. 


Median 

school 
years 
completed 


Total 


Elementary 


High school 


College 


g years or less 


1 to 3 
years 


4 years 


I to 3 
years 


4 years 
or more 


8olh sexes 
















October 1952 


100.0 


36.4 


19.1 


27.8 


8.5 


8.1 


11.1 


^tarch 1962 


lOO.O 


25.5 


19.5 


33.0 


10.7 


IM 


12.1 


March 1966 


100.0 


20.9 


19.2 


37.1 


10.9 


11-8 


12.3 


iWarch l970 


loao 


16.2 


17.4 


35.9 


13.6 


12.9 


12.4 


March 1974 


100.0 


12.0 


15.3 


41.3 


15.8 


15.6 


12.6 


Males 


















100.0 


39.3 


19.4 


24.6 


8.3 


8.3 


10.6 


March 1962 


100.0 


28.1 


20.0 


29.6 


10.5 


11.9 


lii 


March 1966 


100.0 


23.3 


19.6 


33.3 


10.8 


12.9 


12.2 


Mareh 1970 


loao 


\SA 


17.6 


36.0 


13.8 


14.2 


}2A 




100.0 


f3.8 


15.e 


37.8 


15.7 


17.0 


12.5 


Females 
















October 1952 


loao 


30.2 


18.4 


34.7 


9.0 


7.7 


12.0 


March 1962 


100.0 


20.6 


18.8 


39.7 


11.2 


9.7 


12.3 


March 1966 


100.0 


16.7 




43,9 


11.0 


9.9 


12.3 


March 1970 


100.0 


12.7 


17.0 


46.3 


13.3 


10.7 


12.4 


March 1974 


100.0 


9.2 


14.8 


46j6 


16.0 


13.5 


12.6 



'Oata for 1952-59 include only persons reporting educational attainment. 
^ includes persons reporting no school years completed. 

NOl Beginning in }<f62, <iM^ jnJude Alttska and Hawa«. Because of loundmg, som& of mdivtduiil items may not eitual 
total. 

SOUftCE;U.S.OePartmentof Labor, Bureau of Labor Slairstics>5m/j/^^ir^rr^rcfAftf/>orryVo. /75, 1975. 
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Tsible 5.6.- Employment in major occupational ^ups for a probability sample of males^ 22-23 yesrs 
of a^e^ by educational attainment' Spring 1974 



Educ^itlorul ^ittamment 







Percentage 


Number 


Total 


distn'bution 


White 


Blue 










colur 


collar^ 



Farm 



TaUl 906 100,0 39J 2A 

DfU|>outs.. 77 100,0 1S,6 13 

High 5choof graduates ^ 419 100.0 23,9 73.3 2.9 

Some cdlege^ no degree ISl 100,0 39,ft 57,5 Z$ 

Associate degree 62 100,0 51,6 46,S 1,6 

Bachelor degftf< 767 100J 32,6 15.6 1,S 

' Includes service workers, 

NOTE,- Respondents are yoitng matts^ most of whom were 22-23 years old. Orily employed workers who could be claissiHed 
in the~3 categories of job type are included, 

50URCE: University of Michigan^ Institute for Social Research^ Survey Research Cente^ Youth in Trcrjsitiorj, unpublished 
data. 



Table 5,7„,UnempIoymcnt rales for high school dropouts/ by race and sex: 
March 1968 to Mar^h 1975 





Percent of high schod dropouES unemployed' 


Race and sex 


196S { 1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 



Total 

Both sexes 5,4 4.9 6,2 8,7 S,2 7-1 5,6 15,2 

Males 4,S 4,2 S,6 7,9 7,6 6,5 8,9 14,7 

Females 6,6 6.2 7>* 5,8 9,2 8,0 10:6 15.9 

White 

Both sexes 4.6 4,4 5,6 8,1 7,1 6,2 8,7 14,0 

Males 4,0 3,8 5,1 7,6 6,8 5,9 7.8 13,4 

Females 5,8 5,5 6,7 8,8 7,7 6.8 laO 15,0 

Black and other races 

Bothsexes 93 7,7 9,5 11,7 13,6 11,6 14,7 2Z0 

Males 9,6 6,6 8.8 9,7 12,1 10,3 15,5 23,1 

Females 10,3 9,2 10l3 14,3 15,S 13,3 13,6 20,5 

' Deffned as Persons with 1 to 3 years of high school, 

*Data for 1968 through 1973 are for workers 18 years old and older and for 1974 and I97S are for workers 16 years oJd 
an J over. 

SOURCES, U,S, Department of Labor, Bureau of l^bor 5tatisticsf Special Labor Force Report No, 161, 1974, and 
unpublished data. 
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Table 5,8,- Unemployment rates for college graduates, by race and sex: 
March 1968 to March 1975 



Rac« and $ex 


Percent of college graduates unemployed* 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


Total 




















1,0 


0,9 


1,5 


2,3 


25 


21 


20 


29 


Mates 


T 
, / 




1,^ 


2,1 






1,0 






1,6 


1,1 


2,0 


2,8 


3,1 


27 


23 


3,6 


White 




















1,0 


,9 


1,5 


2,2 


25 


20 


1,8 


28 


Males 


,7 


,8- 


1,2 


21 


22 


1,8 


1,6 


24 




1,7 


1,2 


2,1 


26 


3,1 


26 


23 


3,6 


Black and other races 


















Both scxeS 


1,4 


1,0 


1,4 


3,5 


28 


23 




4,0 


Males 


Z2 


1,1 


1,4 


1,9 


27 


1,7 


4,1 


3,9 




,6 


,7 


1,5 


5,3 


3,0 


28 


25 


4,1 



* Data for 1968 through 1973 arc for workers 18 ytirs ofd and older and'for years 1974 and 1975 are for workers 16 v<^^rs 
old and ov«r, 

SOURCES: U,S, Department of Labon Bt^reau of Labor Stattsttcs, Specfat Labor Force RcPoft No, 161, 1974^ and 
unpublished data. 



Table 5,9,-Labor force participation rates of persons aged 25-34^ by sex and years 
of school completed: March 1%4, 1968, 1972, and 1975 



Years of school cocnpteted 
and SOX 




Percent of population 
in labor force 




1964 


196S 


1972 


1975 


Males aged 25-34 










Elementaf/ school: 














97,9 


926 


94,1 


High school: 












98,4 


983 


95,5 


93,8 


4 yeirs 


98,5 


98,5 


97,7 


97,2 


College: 










l-3yeir5 


95,7 


95,4 


94,1 


93,9 




97,5 


98LO 


97,3 


97,4 




93,3 


921 


93,3 


94,2 


Fematesaged 25-34 










Elementary school: 












39,0 


36,2 


39,1 


39,6 


High school: 










1-3 years 


35,8 


41,2*" 


40,8 


426 




36*4 


41,6 


473 


53,5 


College: 










t-3 years 


35,4 


44,2 


49,9 


SIjS 




48,1 


51,9 


57,8 


64,1 




64,6 


68L6 


70,7 


79,1 ' 



SOURCES: U,5, Department of Labor^ Bureau oMabor Statistics; 1964: Spcctaf Lobof Report 
No, S3; mS', Spcchf UbOf Hepoff No. WS; }912: Speciof Lobof Report No. t4S; }91S: 
SPeciot Laftor Report In print 
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Table 5.10.** Labor force participation rates of the population 
16 to 34 yearSj by age, sex, and years of school completed: March 1975 



V«afS of school completed 
and sex 




Percent of population 
In labor force 


16-17 
V«ars 


18-19 
years 


20-24 
years 


25-34 
years 












EtemenUry school: 














76.1 


86^ 


94.1 


High school: 










1 to Syesirs 


4^1.1 


62.1 


88.3 


93.8 


4 years 


41.2 


73.3 


93.6 


97.2 


college : 












31.5 


49.2 


68.9 


93.9 








87:7 


97.4 








66.9 


94.2 


Females 










Elementary school: 












18.0 




38.4 


39.6 


High school: 












36.1 


45.9 


39.6 


42.6 


4 years 


60.7 


63.6 


66.1 


53:5 


College: 












(') 


44^ 


62.8 


57.6 


4 years 




(') 


86.8 


64.1 








81.7 


79.1 













'Percent not shown where base fs less than 75,0Q0. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Ubor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Labor Forct Rtport,\n 
prinL 



Table 5. 12.-^ Educational attainment of the civilian labor force 25 years old and over: 
1957 to 1959 averse, 1970 to 1972 average, and 1980 and 1990 projected 



Year 


Total 


ETemcntary school 


Hfgh school 


College 


Percent 


Less than 
5 years' 


5 10 7 
years 


8 years 


1 to 3 
years 


4 years 


1 to 3 
years 


4 years 
or more 


4 years 


5 y«ars 
or more 


1957-59 average^ 


iaa.0 


6.3 


11.4 


16.8 


19.2 


27.8 


8.4 


10.2 


C) 


(*) 




100.0 


2.6 


6.4 


ia.o 


16.9 


37.5 


12.0 


14.6 


8.3 


6^ 


Projected: 1980 


100.0 


IJ 


3.9 


6.4 


15.1 


40.7 


14.0 


18.5 


10.4 


3.1 


1990 


100.0 


.6 


1.9 


3.6 


12.5 


41.2 


16^ 


23.8 


12.7 


11.1 



' Incluctes persons reporting no formal education. 

^Totals exclude Persons whose cducatfonal attainment was not reported. 

*N0t available. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 5p«c/t}/^aj»or/^orce/?^pdrr^d. /6Ct 1974. 
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Table 5,13,-EmpIoymcnt by major occupationil group; 1960, 1972, and projected for 1980 and 1985 



(Numbers in thousands) 



Occupationjil group 


1960* 


1972 


1980 


1985 


Mumber 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Toul 


65,778 


TO0.0 


81,703 


100.0 


95,S00 


100.0 


101,500 


TOOO 


White-collar workers 


28,351 


43.1 


39,092 


47.8 


49,300 


51.5 


53J00 


519 


Prafesstonal and technical 


















workers 


7,236 


11.0 


11,459 


14.0 


15,000 


15.7 


17,000 


16.8 


jvidii«j^vr? anu aoriiinistrators ... 


7,367 


11.2 


8,032 


9.8 


10,100 


10.5 


10^00 


10.3 


5 ales workers 


4,210 


6.4 


5,354 


6.6 


6,300 


6.6 


6,500 


6.4 


Cleric^t workers 


9,538 


14.5 


14^247 


17.4 


1 7>900 


18.7 


19^700 


19.4 


Biue-coMar workers 


23,877 


36.3 


28,576 


35.0 


31>800 


33.1 


32,800 


32.3 


Craft and kindred .workers 


8,748 


13.3 


10^10 


13.2 


12,300 


12.8 


13,000 


12.8 


OPeratfves' 


11,380 


17.3 


13,549 


T6.6 


15,000 


15.6 


15300 


15.1 


Nanf arm laborers 


3,749 


5.7 


4,217 


5.2 


4^00 


4.7 


4,500 


4A 


Service workers 


8,354 


117 


10,966 


J 3.4 


12,700 


13.3 


13,400 


13.2 


Private liouseKoid workers 


1,965 


3.0 


1,437 


1.8 


1,300 


1.3 


1,100 


1.1 




6,387 


9.7 


9,529 


11.6 


1M00 


12.0 


12,300 


12.1 


Farm workers 


5,196 


7.9 


3,069 


3.8 


2^00 


11 


li600 


1.6 



Datd for 1960 were adjusted to reflect the occupational ctjsslfkation m the 1970 census to make them comf>arable to the 
1972 and projected 1980 and }985 data. 
' Includes the 1970 censtis classify ations ""^opcrative^^, except transport'' jind "transport equipment operatives^'* 

NOTE.-'Dctal] may not add to totals {because of roundfng. 

50URCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of iJtbQf Smislks, OuuPatiorwi MonPowtt and Tt<rfn!ng mcds, T974. 
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Table 5.14.- Average annual rates of employment change^ by major occupational group: 1960 to 1972 

and projected for 1972 to 1985 



Occupational group 


Annual rate, tn percent 


I960 to 1972 


Projected 


1972 to 198S 


1972 to 1980 


1980to 198S 


ToUl 


1.S 


1.7 


2.0 


1.2 




2.7 


2.S 


3.0 


1.7 


Prof^ional and technical workers 


3.9 


3.1 


3.S 


2,5 




,7 


2.0 


2.8 


,8 


Salesworkers 


20 


l.S 


2.1 


.S 


CferJcal wotkers 




2.S 


2.9 


1.9 




l.S 


1.1 


1.3 


■ .7 




1.8 


1.4 


1.6 


1.2 




l.S 


1.0 


1.6 


.S 


Nonfarm laborers 


1.0 


.4 


.7 


0 




2.3 


1.6 


1^ 


1.0 


Private household workers 


-2.6 


"2.4 


-1.7 


-3.4 




3.4 


2.0 


2.4 


1.4 




-4.S 


-S.0 


-S.4 


-4.4 



NOTE.-AfI data reflect the occupational classlflcatJon into maior groups us«d In the T970,census. "Operatives, except 
transport'' and ''transport equipment operatives" were combined into one group, ''Op^ir^^^ives." 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sutlstics, Uccupotlonal Manpowtr and Tralnhg Nttds^ 1974. 



Table S.IS.-OccupattonaJ aspirations of high school class of 1972 during their senior year and 
2% years later, and cotnpo^tion of the labor force by occupational group: 
1972 and projected to 1985 





Percenuge distributions 


Occupational grotjp 


Occupational ;i5pIrations of the 
high ^hool da$s of 1972* 


Labor fotct 




1972 in 
high ^hool 


1974-2K years after 
leaving high.s.^ool^ 


1972 
actuaf 


198S 
projected 



Total' 



Profe^iSionat and technical workers ■ 

Clerical workers 

Managers, officials^ and proprietors 

Service workers 

Sales workers i 

Craftsmen 

Operatives 

Laborers and farm workers 



too.o 

S4.0 
16.0 
S.0 
7.0 
3.0 
8.0 
2.0 
4.0 



100.0 

49.9 
12.7 
11.7 
4.9 
1.9 
9.6 
4.0 
S.3 



700.0 

14.1 
17.4 

9.8 
13.S 

6.6 
13.2 
16.S 

8.9 



100.0 

16.8 
19.4 
10.3 
13.2 

6.4 
12.8 
1S.1 

6.0 



'Based on responses to questions asking what kind of work respondents would like to do (1972)^ ^nd what kind of work 
they expect to be doing when they are 30 years old (1974). 
^f^eliminarydata. Estimates are unweighted. 
^Percentage distributions may not ^d to 100.0 because of rounding. 

NOTE.-See Technical Note E. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Heatth, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics, National 
Longitudinal Study of the High School Qass of 1972,.prdimlnary data and U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1972-73 and*1 973-74 editions. 
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Table 6.1 Elementary and secondary school instructional 
staff, by sex: 1870 to 1970 





Etomcntary ind secondary school 


School yes/ 


fnstf uctionsi staff {in thousands) 


ending 










Total 


Males 


Femafes 



1870 201 78 123 

1880 289 123 \64 

1890 364 126 238 

1900 423 127 296 

1910 523 no 413 

1920 657 93 565 

1930 S43 HO 703 

1940 875 195 681 

1950 914 195 719 

1960 1,387 402 985 

1970 2,131 691 1,440 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Eclucation, and Welfare, National 
Onter for Education Statistics, Digest of Educattonai Statistics, 1974. 
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Table 6.2.- Instructional staff in public elementary and secondary schooli, by type of position: 

1959^0 to 1973-74 



School 
year 


Total 
instructional 
staff 


Type of position 


Principals 
(including 
assistant 
princtpats) 


Consultants 
or supervisors 
of 

instruction 


Classroom 
teachers 


Librarians 


Guidance and 
psychological 
person r>el 


Other 
non supervisory 
instructional 
personnel 


1959-60 


M64/J31 


63,554 


13,775 


1,354,958 


15,816 


15,173 


755 


1961-62 


1,587,761 


67,249 


16,169 


M57,964 


19,^03 


23,561 


3,215 


1963-64 


1,716,577 


72,^34 


18,718 


1,567,974 


23,769 


29,622 


3,860 


1965-66 


1,884^09 


77,341 


21,594 


1,710,888 


28,965 


37,536 


8,185 


1967-68 


2,071,246 


85,507 


29,005 


1,863,967 


33,838 


46,381 


12,548 


1969*70 


2,253,492 


90,593 


31,537 


2,023,253 


39,790 


51,811 


16,508 


1971-72 


2^21,607 


97,211 


37,495 


2,069,838 


41,954 


59,744 


15,365 


1973-74 


2/125,445 


100,465 


37,738 


2,155,448 


44,242 


65;069 


22^493 



NOTE,— Numbers based on reports by States. In some States, classroom teachers includes other nonsupervisory personnel. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education SUllsilcSf Stati$tlc% of Stote 
Schoof Systems. 
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Tabte 6.4.- PtipU-teacher ratios in etementarv and secondary day schools, by control and 
by organizational levcJ: FaJ1 1955 to FalJ 1978 



Year (fan) 


Public (actual) 


Nonpublic (cstlmaCcd)' 


ElcmcnCary 


Sccondafy 


Elementary 


Secondary 






30.2 


20.9 


40.4 


15.7 






29,6 


21,2 


38,9 


16,5 


19S7 




29 J 


2U 


383 


17,9 


1958 




7R 7 


21.7 


38,7 


18 5 


1959 




28,7 


21,5 


38,8 


18,5 


1960 . . 




28v4 


21,7 


*36,0 


18:3 






28J 


21.7 


37.4 


18,6 






28,5 


21,7 


36.3 


1S,5 












1R ^ 


1964 




27,9 


21.5 


34.3 


18,3 


1965 




27,6 


20,8 


*33.5 


'18,1 


1966 




27,0 


20.4 


32^ 


1&1 






26^ 


20,3 


31,1 


18,1 


1968 , 




25v4 


20,5 


'29.8 


'17,3 


1969 . . 




Oil 4 


20,0 


27,9 


1 /.I 


1970 




24,3 


19,8 


'26,5 


'16.4 


1971 




*24,9 


*19,3 


25.5 


t6.3 






*24,0 


*I9,1 


24^ 


15.9 


1973 




2Z9 


19.3 


23,4 


15,6 






22,7 


18.7 


23,1 


15,7 








Projected* 




1975 




22.4 


1S.6 


22.6 


15,7 


1976 




22.1 


18.4 


22.2 


15,7 






21.8 


18.3 


2t,8 


15,7 






21.5 


18.1 


21,4 


15,7 



' Instructional staff and cJassroom teachers arc not reported separately. All data unless otherwise fndieated are 
are estimated. 

' Reported data from Office of Education surveys. 

'Estimated on the basis of data from the National Education Assoelatiorj, 

'Projections are based on the assumption that the pupll-teadier ratios will follow the 1963-1973 trend to 
1983. 

NOTE,-Esilmates of pup i1-teaeher. ratios for nonpublic schools have been revised several times; the latest 
revisions have been presented for each year^ 

SOURCES! U,S. Department of Health, Education, and. Welfare. National Center for Education Statisttes, 
Projections of Educoltonof Stolhtks, 1966 edition for the 1955-56 data, 1968 edition for 1957-60 data, 
1972 edition for 196t-€3 daia,and 1975 edition for 1964-78 figures 
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Table 6.5.- Alternative projections of additions to the teacher supply and estimated demand 
for additional certificated teachers: 1972 to 1982 



(Number in thousands) 



Ytit of^aduation 


'Tnt'il K It'll ^lAr''*c 

a no 

masici's degrees 


Projections of additions 
to tejcKei supply^ 


Estimated demand 
for additional ^ 
certificated teachers 


s, 

(20% of 
column 21 


(25% of 
cotumn 2} 


(30^ of 
co[um n 2}^ 


t - 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




1JS5 


237 


296 


356 


205 




1,223 


245 


306 


367 


203 


197475 , 


1,236 


247 


309 


371 


192 








Projected 








1,241 


24S 


310 


372 


1S2 




1,26S 


254 


317 


3S0 


IS4 




1,335 


267 


334 


401 


164 


197fi^79 


1,370 


274 


343 


411 


160 




1,390 


27S 


34S 


417 


147 




1,406 


2S1 


352 


422 


145 




1,427 


2S5 


357 


42S 


15S 




1.436 


2S7 


359 


431 


164 



*£&trmate& 5^, S^, and S, arc bas^d on assumptions of 20, 25, and 20 percent, respeciively, of bachelor''^ and master's 

degree recipients tn a particular year, being added to thrtcacher stippiy. 
^According lo ttie National Center for Education Stati&tic& report, "'Labor Force and Enrollment Suius of 1971-72 CoHege 

Graduates With Emphasis on tlcmentjry and Secondary School Teachers,'''' m pnep.jation, 30 percent of bachelor's and 

master's degree recipients in 1972 were added to the teacher supply. 

'The estimate of demand is based on changes in pupfl-tejdier ratk^s^r enrollment (changes, and a teacher turnover rate of S 
percent. For detailed tnformation on the methods and assumptions employed to obtain estimates, see the sources. 

NOT L- According to unPubJishcd htstoncal estimates, approximately 75 percent of ihose eligible to teach actually seek a 
teaching position. 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Health, tJucation and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics, Frofectfons of 
Educathn Statistics to T9S4-$S, T975 edition. 



Table 6.6.- Membership of selected tjniOns: 1964, 1972, and 1974 



Union 


Membership 


1964 


1972 


1974 


Teachers (AFT) 


100,000 
234,S39 
1,16S,067 
1,506,769 
^65,000 


24S,521 
529.035 
1,393,501 
l,S54.659 
J,400,000 


444,000 
648,160 
1,544.859 
1,973,272 
1300,000 




320,000- 

427,555 

432,073 

293,000 

S06,000 


4S4,000 
633,221 
600,000 
443,27S 
956,579 


550,000 
650,876 
650,000 
498,743 
991,228 




341,366 
133^42 
308,065 
310,942 


52S,631 
29W09 
757.564 
401,537 


525^00 
300,000 
943,280 
415;}95 



SOURCE: U.S. Departmcniof Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, news release August 12, 1975. 
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Table 67."* Teacher involvement in work stoppages: 1959 to 1973 



Number of 


Workers 


MaiHlays fdle 


Av«ra;eno.of days 


stoppages 


Involved 


dtirfng year 


fdle per teacher 



1959 2- 2T0 670 3 

1960 3 5,490 5,490 . 1 

1961 T 20 20 1 

1962 1 20^00 20,000 1 

1%3 2 2,200 2^90 I 

1964 9 14/tOO 30,600 2 

1965 5 1,720 7,880 4 

1966 30 37^00 5^500 1 

1967 76 92^00 969,300 lOH 

1968 88 145,000 2,180,000 15 

1969 m 105,000 412i000 4 

1970 152 94,800 935,600 1 0 

1972 87 33,900 207^00 6 

1973 TIT 51/tOO 620,700 12 

N0T£.-04U on stof>pagcs and workers {nvcfved refer to stoppages freginnrng in the year: man-days idfefefer to 
a\i stoppages in effect dtirfng the year. Because of roundfng, sums of fndivfdtia) ftems may not cqtiaf 
totals. 

S0aRC£5; U.$, (department of Labor, Bureau of Ubor Sutistics, K^orA Stcppa^ in Governments fSSSSS, 
Report 348, 1970; Wor^ Stoppages in Government. 1973. Report 437, 1975: Govtrnmtnt Work Stoppages, 
I960, J9$9,<tn<i 7970^ 1971, 
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Table 6.8.-Aver^e annual salary of icistnjctional staff in regular public elementary 
and secondary schools: 1953-54 to 1983-84 



Year 


Number of 
innruellonal 

sikr (in 
thousands) 


5aUrics of Instructional staff 


Average annual salary 


Total (in 


billions) 


Cufreai 
dollars 


1974*75 
dollars^ 


Current 
dollars 


19 74-75 
dollars' 


1953*54 




*3>E25 


*7^96 






1955-56 




4J56 


8;007 










4,702 


8^20 






1959-60 




5,174 


9,121 






196162 




5>7O0 


9^818 






1963-64 


1>717 


6,277 


10,473 


*11J 


$16.3 


1965-66 




6,935 


11,249 


13.1 


21.2 


1967-68 


2,071 


7,905 


lt,6l7. 


16v4 


24.9 


1969-70 


2,253 


8>e40 


12>123 


19.9 


27.3 


1971-72 


2,288 


10,100 


12,713 


23.1 


29.1 


1973-74* 


2,379 


1K253 


12,496 


26.8 


29.7 



1975-76 
1977*78 



2,426 
2,427 



13>400 



Pro|eeted 

12>300 
12,700 



32.5 



29.8 
30.8 



1979-80 
1981-82 
1983-84 



2,383 
2,344 
2>354 



12,900 
13,100 
13,200 



30.7 
30.7 
31.1 



' Based on the Consumer Priee Index, prepared by thc'Bureau of Labor5tatisttcs, U.5. Department of Labor. 
' 5ilary estimate from unpublished dau by the National Education Association. 

50URCE5: U.5. Department of Health, £ducation> and Welfare, National Center for Educa^on 5tatlstics> 
Statistics of State Scftoot Systems and Faf/ Statistics of Pabfk Schools, Conversion lo 1974*75 dolJars was 
{>ased on the Consumer Price Index prepared by Bureau of Labor 5tati sties, U.5. Department of Labor. 



Table 6.10.** Educatronal staff* receiving training and expenditures for training in Federally aided 
programs operated by local education agencies, by source of funds: 
Regular school term 1972-73 and summer 1973 



5ource of 


Number of staff 


Amount of 


Percent of 


funds 


receiving training' 


training expend itu/es 


training expenditures 



Total *344,767 ♦48>861,000 

E5EAtftfe( ^ 182,613 18,380,000 

E5EA title III 56,322 7^68^00 

FoHowTtifougH 13^50 1,940,000 

Emergency 5chool Aid Act UfiAA 1,517,000 

Education Professions Development Act 15,075 7,962,000 

Oifier Federal jourees 52,5^3 11,394^00 



100.0 

38.0 
16.0 
4^ 
3.0 
16.0 
23^ 



' Includes teacHers> other professional staff members^ education aides, and other nonprofessional staff members. 
'Estimated. 

' Duplieated eount; staff may reeeive training in more thin one type of program^ 
NOTE.*5ee Technical Note 6« 

50URCE: U«5. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education 5tatisiics> Consolidated 
Program Ihforfflatlon Report, 1972«73> unpublished data« 
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Table 6.11.-Staff members and volunteers assigned to Federally aided proems, by pupti 
population group served: Regular school term 1972-73 and summer 1973 



Assignment' 



Pupil population group 


Tcacficn 


Other 
professjojul^ 


Non 
Professionals 


Technicaf* 




Rtgtihr- 


Slimmer 


Regular 


Summer 


Regular 


Summer 


Regular 


Summer 





276,496 


51J06 


36^53 


7.64S 


255,195 


3$,206 


20,503 


6,S54 



Giildren from low-Incom? areas 108,905 41,72S 

Handicapped children 11^21 635 

Children from limited- or non-English 

speaking environments 5y473 

Chndrcn of migratory workers 2t^2 

Neglected and delinquent children 929 

Dropouts, Potential dropouts, and 

former dropouts 2f6l2 

Gerteral elementary /secondary populatfon . 1 3M2 1 

Adults (A.a.£. and ethers) 12393 



775 
2,805 
90S 



287 
2,811 
1,557 



18,491 
2,172 

790 
639 
216 

564 
12,891 
1,190 



5^79 
291 

115 
630 
89 

163 
501 
ISO 



117,765 31,005 
5,672 1^01 



14y432 6,048 
620 17 



3,532 
4,048 
487 

1,130 
117,230 
5,331 



573 
3,163 
287 

161 

1,927 
489 



2,221 
82 
107 

87 
2y44i 
513 



65 
337 
SO 

5 

196 
136 



' A staff member is counted mofe than once of s/he wasass[gi>ed to both regular .ami summer school term Programs* 
^Includes curriculum specialists, therapists, counselors, dietitians; physicians, etc., (does not include administrators). 
^ Includes teacher aides, clerks^ monitors, etc 

Includes teaching assistants, student teachers, practical nurses, dental hygenists, ete. 
NOTE. -See Technical Note B. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, National Center for Education Sutlstics, Consolidated 
Program Information Report, 1972-73, unpublished data. 
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Table 6.12.- Number and average safajry.of fuH*time instructionar faculty on 9*10 month contracts 
in institutions of higher education^ by levef of institutional uniti 
rank and sex: 50 states and District of 0)IumbKa, 1975*76 



Rank And sex 


Total 


Universities 


Other 4-year 


2 -year 




No. of 
faculty 


Average 
sialary 


No. of 
faculty 


Averajte 
salary 


No. of 
faculty 


Average 
salary 


No. of 
faculty 


Average 
salary 


Total ,^ 

Males 


229,048 
219,028 
70,020 


$16^71 
17,312 
14,252 


103^66 
84,660 
18.806 


J18,t70 
18,949 
14^60 


124 910 

93^963 
30,947 


SI 5.724 
16^46 
13,833 


60^72 
40,405 
20,267 


16,122 
14^12 




65.264 
58,874 
6,390 


22,455 
22.715 
20,057 


32^39 
30/478 
1^61 


24,310 
24,485 
21,582 


28,236 
25,681 
3,605 


20 818 
20^975 
19,700 


2.715 
824 


1 J. WJ 

19313 
17.991 


Associate professors .... 

MAles 

Females 


68,672 ■ 

57,119 

1U53 


16,955 
17.099 
16.241 


28.264 
24,520 
3,744 


17,709 
17,828 
16,923 


35 022 
28^568 
6,454 


16346 
16,487 
15.721 


4,031 
1.355 


17.004 
16,215 


Males 

Females 


83.472 
59,S71 
23,901 


13,940 
14,125 
13,469 


31,541 
23^39 
8,002 


14,456 
14,638 
13,919 


44,122 
30,994 
13,123 


13,539 
13,725 
13,101 


7,809 
5,038 
2,771 


14,118 
14^232 
13,911 


Males 


53,639 
31,905 
21,734 


t3,647 
14,412 
12,525 


8^12 
4,465 
4,047 


11,659 
11,963 
11,322 


14,197 
7,266 
6,931 


11,002 
11,275 
10,715 


30,920 
20,174 
10,756 


15,405 
16,082 
14,144 


MAfes 


3,620 
2,186 
1,434 


12,258 
13^18 
12,255 


i;4S4 
1^31 
923 


13,349 
12,924 
1^77 


744 
430 
314 


12,058 
12,686 
11,197 


422 

225 
167 


14,847 
16,140 
13^70 


Undesignated rank 

Males 

Femares 


14,381 
9,373 
5,008 


15,046 
1S,S72 
14,060 


256 
127 
t29 


11,237 
12,084 
10,602 


1,539 
1,024 
515 


12^592 
13,227 
11,328 


12,5^ 
8,222 
4,364 


15,421 
15,918 
14,484 



SOURCE. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics, prefiminary data, 
1976. 



Table 6.13.~FemaIes as percent of totaf fufkime instructlonaf facufty 
on 9-10-month contracts in institutions of hfgher eduation, * 
by academic rank: Sefected years 1962-63 to 1975-76 



Academic rank 


1962^3 


1972-73 


1974-75 


1975-76 




19j0 


20.6 


24.1 


24.2 




$J 


9.4 


10.1 


9.8 




16.1 


15.3 


17.0 


16.8 


Assistant professors 


22.5 


23.1 


27.3 


28.6" 




30.9 


43J 


41.0 


40.5 



NOTE.— The data Are shown for purposes of general comparison within the limitations of 
those data. The 1962 and 1972 data include only 4-year Institutions of higher 
education, while the recent data also includes 2-year institutions. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Teochhg Facufty h Universities end 4-year Cof/e^es, Sprfng 1963, 
and early releases, 1974-75 and 1975-76. 
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Tabte6.14.*-Females as percent of total full-time instructtonal faculty on 9-10-month contracts 
in institutional units of higher education^ by academic rank and control and level of institutional units: 

1975-76 



Control ^(I level 
of institutional unit 


Toiat, 
alt ranks 


Professors 


Associate 
professors 


Assistant 
professors 


Instructors 


Lecturers 


Undesignated 
rank 




24.2 


9.fi 


16.fi 


2fijS 


40.5 


39.6 


34.fi 


Pdfalicty controlled 


24,6 


9.9 


16.3 


28.7 


39.1 


39.1 


34.fi 






6.3 


13.1 


25.7 


48.6 


3fi.O 


50.0 


Other 4 -year 


24.1 


12.2 


17.4 


29.5 


49.6 


38.8 


42.fi 




32.9 


22.0 


25.3 


35.1 


34.2 


45.2 


34J 


Privately Controlled ^ . . 


23.2 


9.6 


18.1 


2fi.6 


47.5 


41.5 


35.) 




16.3 


5.4 


I3.fi 


24.5 


43:4 


36.0 


55j6 




25.7 


12.5 


20.2 


30.1 


47.fi 


47.4 


31.5 






36.7 


23.5 


40.6 


53.3 


69.2 


40.4 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Heatthj Education^ and Welfare, Naiional Center for Education Statistics, prelicninvy.dataj 
1976. 



Table 6.15.-Coflectiye bargaining in institutions of higher education: july 1975 



Campuses' ^with 
bargaining agents 


Total 


Public 


Private 


Total 


4yr. 


' 2-yr. 


Total 


4-yf. 


2-yr. 


Total 


431 


375 


109 


266 


56 


4fi 


8 


AAUP 


3fi 


17 


14 


3 


21 


20 


1 


NEA 


166 


155 


3fi 


117 


11 


fi 


3 


AAUP-NEA 


9 


9 


2 


7 


0 


0 


0 


AAUP-AFT 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


AFT(AFH:iO) 


113 


102 


Ifi 


fi4 


11 


fi 


3 


NEA-AFT 


64 


58 


33 


25 


6 


6 


0 




40 


33 


3 


30 


7 


6 


1 


Otm?uscs' yt\i\\ or 
















renegotiating, contracts 
















Total 


360 


325 


93 


232 


35 


34 


1 


AAUP 


30 


12 


10 


2 


Ifi 


Ifi 


0 


NEA 


141 


133 


29 


104 


fi 


7 


1 


AAUP-NEA 


9 


9 


2 


7 


0 


0 


0 


AAUP'AFT 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


AFKAFL-CIO) 


90 


87 


Ifi 


69 


3 


3 


0 


AFTNEA 


62 


57 


32 


25 


S 


5 


0 




28 


27 


2 


25 


1 


1 


0 



^ Each Campus fn multi-campus institutions fs counted separately. 

SOURCB: Association of American Col leges, Acodemtt^ Collective Bargaining Information Service, Wash! ngton> D.C., Speciot 
RepartNo. 72 Update, JuJy 1975. 
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Table 6.16.*-Avcragc salaries' of full-time imtructtotial staff oti 9-10-month cotitQcts fn 
ifislttuttons of higher education, by type of institution: 1961-62 to 1975*76 



Type or institution 
and staff 


1961-62* 


1963-64* 


1 1966-67 


1967-68 


1972-73 


1974-75 


1975-76 


Total 


















10,650 


11,724 






18,916 


20,653 


22,445 




S,290 








1 4,354 


15,920 


16,949 




6,990 


7,641 






12,046 


13,104 


13,934 






6,270 






10,662 


12,825 


13*594 


Universities 
















Professor . . . 


11,240 


12,543 


15,614 


16y432 


20,792 


22,514 


24,262 






9,460 


11,495 


12,167 


14,983 


16^23 


1 7,668 




7,100 


7,S42 


9,176 


9,965 


12,464 


13,552 


14,430 






6,227 


7,128 


7,617 


9,779 


10,737 


11,594 


OthCf 4-ycar institutions 
















Professor 


10,360 


11,165 


12,261 


13;i48 


17,131 


18,875 


20,834 




S,260 


S,905 


9,886 


10^13 


13,833 


15,214 


16,360 




.... 6.9S0 


7,539 


8,404 


8,950 


11,741 


12,65S 


13,541 


Instmctof 


5,760 


6,3 S6 


6,909 


7,33 S 


9yl62 


10,404 


11,001 


2'Y«ar institutions 
















Professor 


e> 


e> 


9,574 


10,152 


16,231 


1S343 


19,005 




e> 




10,201 


10,928 


14/126 


16,569 


16,956 




e> 


e> 


S>507 


9,113 


12,181 


13,713 


14,118 




(') 


0) 


8^94 




11,959 


14,716 


i5.3^-; 



'In current do Mars, 

*Oata fof 1961 62 and 1963-64 arc for university unJ«rgrjdujt«, and lit^cral Jtts undergraduate institutions. Totals ^tso 
include t«achcrs undergraduate^ institutions. 
* Junior college faculty not ranked. 

SOURCE: U.S. Oepariment of H«attti, education, ^nd W«tfjre, National Center fot Education Statistics, Otgcst of 
Educationpf StpthticSf 1962, 1964, 1970, and 1974 editions, and «arly r^fcjscs. 



Table 6,1.7.- Sex and empJoyment stalus of stafTin tioticollcgiatc 
postsecondary schools witJi occupational programs: 1973 



Sex and 


Ins true tfonaf 


Administrative/ 


Clerical/ 


cmproymcnt status 


managerial 


maintenance 



Total 

FufI time 
Part tJmc 



64,94$ 
43,323 
21,625 



l8/tS0 
f6,3l9 
2,161 



20,631 
14,857 
5.774 



Male 

Full time 
Part time 



Female , . , 
Full tfme 
Part tfme 



33,959 
21,099 
12,860 

30,989 
^2,224 
S,765 



n,956 
10,716 
1,240 

6,524 
5,603 
921 



4JS5 
3,593 
1,192 

15,846 
11,264 
4,5S2 



50URCF; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Weffare, National Center for Education 
5latUcics, Survey of Programs and Enroifment In NotKoHcghie Postsecondnry Schools with 
Occupational Programs, 1973, 
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Table 7J.-Revenucs of publfc elementary and secondary schools/by source of funds: 
Selected years, 1889-90 to 1973-74 



School 
y«ar 


Amount of revenues by source 
{mtlUofii of dollars) 


PercenUge of revenues by source 


Total 


Federal 


5tate 


Local 


Total 


Federal 


5ute 


Local 




$ 143 


0 


'30 


'113 


100.0 


0 


20.9 


79.1 


1899-1900 


220 


0 


0) 


0) 


100.0 


.0 


0) 


0) 


1909-10 


433 


0 


0) 


(') 


100.0 


.0 


e) 


C) 


1919-20 


970 


2 


160 


SOS 


100.0 


.3 


16.5 


33.2 


1929-30 


2,0S9 


7 


354 


1,723 


100.0 


.3 


17.0 


3^7 


1939^0 


2,260 


40 


6d4 


1,536 


too.o 


1.3 


30.3 


63.0 


1549-50 


5,43? 


156 


2,166 


3,n5 


100.0 


2.9 


39.3 


57J 


1959-60 


U>747 


652 


5,763 


3,327 


100.0 


4A 


39.1 


56:5 


1969-70 


40,267 


3,219 


f6,063 


20,935 


10O.0 


3.0 


39.9 


S2A 


1973-'?4 


5d.230 


4,930 


24,113 


29,137 


100.0 


3.5 


41.4 


50.1 



' Esttm;tted. 
' Mot availabfe. 

50URCE: U.5. Department of Health, Education, and Wellare, National Center for Educ;ttlon 5UttSt(cs^ Dtgest of 
BducathrjQl Stathikh 1975 edition^ and unpublished estimates. 
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Table 7. 5.-* Expenditures of public and nonpublic elementary and secondary schools: 

1964<5 to 1980-81 



(It) btlltons of 1974-75 dollars} 



Year and control 

- 


A* 


^ Expenditures' 




Tntal 


Current 
expenditures 


Capital 
outlay 


1 nt^rest 


1964*65: 










Total 


$46.0 




*8.5 


*1.5 


Public 


40.6 


31.S 




T.3 


Nonpublic m * * m * m 


$A 


4!2 


1.0 


,2 


1965*66: « 












49.6 


49 7 




t.5 


Public . . . . « 


43.S 


45 1 


7A 


1.3 


Nonpublic 


5.S 


4S 


1.0 


,2 


1966*67: 










Total 


52.9 


42.9 


8.3 


1.7 


Public 


47.0 


38;,1 


7.4 


1.5 


Nonpublic 


5.9 


4.8 


.9 


,2 


1967-6S: 












57.3 


47.2 


$A 


1.7 


Public 


51.1 


42.1 


7.5 


1.5 


Nonpublic . . * ... * 


6.2 


5!l 


.9 


,2 


1963*69: 










Total 


5S.5 


48.3 


8*5 


1.7 


Public 


S2A 


43.3 


7.6 


1.5 


Nonpublic 


6.1 


5!o 


.9 


,2 


1969-70: 












62.S 


53.1 


7.9 


1.8 


Public . . 


56.6 


47.9 


7.1 


1.6 


Nonpublic 


6.2 


5^2 


.8 


.2 


1970*71: 










Total ." 


64.7 




t mO 


1.9 


Public 


5S.1 


49^ 


7.0 


1.7 


NnnD Liblfc 


6.6 


5.6 


.8 


,2 


1971-72: 










Total 


67.1 


59.0 


6.2 


1.9 


PuWfc 


6a4 


53.1 


5.6 


T.7 




6.7 


5.9 


.6 


.2 


1972-73: 










Total 


70.5 


63.2 


5.2 


2.1 


Public 


63.6 


57.0 


"4.7 


1.9 




6.9 


6.2 


.5 


.2 


1973-74: 










Total 


71.0 


63.0 


5.9 


2.1 


Public 


64.2 


57.0 


5,3 


1.9 




6.S 


6,0 


.6 


.2 


1974-75: 












68.2 


60.1 


6.1 


2,0 


Public 


61.6 


54.3 


5.5 


1.8 




6,6 


5.8 


.6 


.2 
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Table 7.5.-Expen£iitures of public and nonpublic etementary and secondary schools: 
1971-72 to 1977-78-Contlnued 



(Inbniionsof t974'75donars) 



Year ftnd control 


Expenditures' 


Total 


Current 


Capiat 
outlay 


Interest 












1975-76: 












69.0 


61J 


5.7 


2.1 




62*5 


55.4 


5.2 


1.9 








^5 


^2 


1976*77; 












69.7 


62.2 


5.4 


2.1 




63.2 


56,4 


4,9 


1.9 










,2 


1977*78; 












69.8 


62,6 


- 5.0 


2.2 




63.3 


56.8 


4.5 


2.0 




6.5 


5.8 


,5 


,2 


1978-79: 










Tout 


69,5 


62.6 


4JS 


23 




63,1 


56.8 


4J2 


2,1 




SA 


5.8 


A 


.2 


1979-80: 












68.8 


62.0 


44 


2A 




62,5 


56,3 


4:0 


2,2 




6.3 


5,7 


.4 


.2 


1980 81: 












68.8 


62.0 


4.4 


2A 




62.3 


56,1 


4.0 


2.2 




6.5 


5.9 


.4 


.2 



'Nonpublfc school expenditures estlmmd on the basis of expenditures per teacher in public schools. 
NOTE,-Data are for 50 5utes and the District of Columbia, 

SOURCE: U.5. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Nation^ Center for Hducatton Sutfstlcs, 
Projecthns of £Sucotfonat Sttttlst/cs to 19$4*$5t 1975 edition. 
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Table 7.6."Current expenditures ptr pupil for public 
dement^ry and secondary education: 
1955-56 to 1979-80 



TCilf 


ExpcnditUfo per pupil 
in avcfafc daily attendanco 


CUffcnt dollars 


1974-75* dollars 


xsss-ss 


1294 


* 510 


T957-58 


341 


557 


1959-60 


375 


595 


1961-62 


419 


650 


1963-64 


460 


695 


1965-66 


537 


872 


1967-68 


65 S 


1,002 


1969-70 


816 


1,119 


1971-72 


990 


1,246 


T973-74 


1,147 


1,274 



Projected 



1975-76 
1977-78 
1979-80 



M09 



1,295 
1.358 
M03 



^ 1 955-56 to 1 963-64 fifuros are expressed in 1 972-73 dollars. 

SOURCES: U.S. OcPartmont of Health, Education, and Wciraro, National Center 
for Education Statistics, Digest of Edt/coihml Stoifsrlcs, 1975 edition, and 
Ptof'ectlojis of Educatioml Srattsrics to WH4*S5, 1975 edition. 
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Table 7.9."Perc€ni distribution of school systems^ by current expenditures per pupil and by 
enrollment size of school system and metropolitan status: 197374 



Gnronmef^c sfxe of sysicm^ 
mrVtoPoHUn status 



Percent (distribution, by currcni cxPcn Jiturcs per pupil 



Total 



Un<Jer 
$600 


$600 to 
$799 


$800 to 
$999 


$1>000 to 
$1,199 


(L200to 
$1399 



$ MOO and 
over 



Median 
expenditure 



Enrollment 2,500 10 4>999 too.O 



Enrollment under 2,500 100.0 



100.0 


3.98 


18.22 


26.43 


24j63 


1 1 1t 
1 J.J/ 


1 1 1^ 
1 J. J J 


c 1 txfiii 






11.88 


26.28 


28.88 


16.15 


13.35 


1,042 


100.0 


5. OS 


13.22 


23.92 


25.03 


17.14 


15:62 


1,053 


too.o 


3.44 


20.92 


27j69 


24.30 


11.41 


12.24 


990 


100.0 


3.93 


14*50 


31.73 






1 '> nd 




100.0 




1 

1 J.2> 


21 .76 


25.54 


17.43 


16.89 


1,046 


1UU.U 


Z.44 


15.36 


43.90 


24.39 


7.32 


6.10 


949 


100.0 


■0- 


29.92 


70.08 


■0- 


4). 


0- 


845 


100.0 


1.86 


15.28 


27.75 


ZD.QO 


* / .v*t 




1 ^40 


mn n 


1 AO 

1 .4? 


1 i fit 
11. 9> 


26.89 


31.38 


18.25 


10.04 


1,062 


1UU.U 




12.52 


23.62 


25.42 


21.18 


14.69 


1>088 


100.0 


-0- 








1.09 


1.09 


892 


100.0 


3.6 1 


16.06 


27.90 


26.19 


1339 


12.84 


1,013 


100.0 


2.94 


13.81 


26.42 


27.68 


14.46 


14.68 


1,047 


100.0 


2.95 


9.57 


20.94 


29.76 


17.98 


18.81 


1,098 


100.0 


4.90 


27.84 


40.37 


19.68 


5.15 


2.06 


893 


too.o 


1.S9 


20.47 


27.32 


25.66 


13.78 


10.86 


1,001 


100.0 


.0- 


■0- 


37.87 


44.38 


■0- 


17.76 


1>038 


too.o 


1.12 


Hj65 


19.16 


29.67 


19.56 


15.84 


l|086 


100.0 


2.ao 


27.32 


36.21 


20.85 


7 61 


5.21 


916 


100.0 


4.45 


18.25 


25.99 


24.20 


13.14 


13.95 


1^008 


100.0 


28.35 


^■ 


53.49 


6.05 


12.10 


■0- 


998 


100.0 


7.30 


13.57 


25.73 


22.28 


i5.93 


'J.18 


1,027 


100.0 


3.48 


19.85 


26.05 


24.86 


12.20 


13.55 


1,003 



SOURCE. U.S. Department of Health, tduc4i*on, 4nd Welfare, NjiUonaJ Center for Education Statistics, prelimlnaf> data. 
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TaWe 8.1 •"Average years of schooling compfeted by adults 
(ages 25-64): Selected countries, 1970' 





(excluding 
.pr«compulsory 
education) 


Compulsory 


Education 






education 


r«c«ived 


Educ;iUon 


Country 


rtctivtd 


at xgts 


: received 




befof « ift 
15 


f5-1S 

inclusive - 


after age IS 



Canada* 9,7 7.4 1.9 0.47 

France* 9J 7.7 1.0 .35 

Germany (RRO 9.2 7.8 K2 ,29 

ItaJy^t* 5.4 .5 .40 

Japari 10.0 7.8 f .8 .35 

Netherlands*'* 8.5 7.1 1.1 .38 

Norway* 8.8 7.0 13 .49 

Sweden* 8.7 6.7 1.6 .44 

United-Kingdom* 10.2 9.0 1.0 '25 

United States 11.1 7.6 2.7 .76 

' Data are for adults who have left the educational system. 
*Dataarefor f97f. 
'DaU are for 1968. 

* Active population. 

* Estimates derived by projections from censtises Uktn In or near f960 with the 
help of enrollment data. 

* Includes age group 25-59. 

NOTE.-See Technical Note A. 

SOURCE: OrgAnkatlofi for Economic Cooperation and Development, Parfs, 
France, EaucoUonot SmhUcs Yeardook, 1974, vol. i, section VI; and later 
census and survey information. 



Table 8.2.** Estimated growth rat^s in average years of edtication completed by adtiits 
(ages 25-64): Selected countries, 1960 to 1970 and 1970 to 19S0 



Avera^ annual comPOiir>d rate of growth of years of educaCron received 



Country 


Tola! 


Compulsory, below 
age 15 


ACa^e T5 to fS 


At age 1 9 and ove 




1970 to 




1970 to 




1970 to 




1970 to 




1960 to 


1980 


1960 to 


1980 


1960 to 


1980 


1960 to 


1980 




1970 


(pro- 


1970 


(Pro- 


1970 


{pro- 


1970 


(Pro- 






jected) 




iected) 




lected) 




jected) 




0.9 


1.2 


0.3 


0.3 


2.0 


2.1 


3.9 


6.5 




.6 


1.0 


.2 


.2 


2.9 


4.3 


3.0 


S3 


Germanv (F.R.) 


.5 


.2 


.2 


.0 


2.7 


1.0 


28 


3.3 


Italy' 


U 


1.8 


.8 


1.1 


2.3 


5.7 


7.2 


4^ 




1.1 


.8 


.3 


.1 


4.5 


2.8 


4.8 


4-2 




.7 


f.f 


.3 


.3 


33 


4.0 


3.9 


5.8 




.7 


1.3 


.0 


.0 


2.9 


4.1 


7.4 


7.6 




.8 


1.3 


.2 


.2 


3.8 


3 J 


3.2 


7.9 


United Kingdom' 


.4 


.6 


.0 


.0 


4 J 


4.1 


3.9 


4.5 




.9 


1.2 


-2 


.2 


2.0 


1.5 


3.1 


7.7 



■Data are for 1971, protected to 1981- 
^ Data are for 1968, protected to 1978. 
* Active populatJort. 
^ Age group 25 to 59 years old. 

NOTE.-See Technical Note A. 

SOURCE: Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, Paris, France, Edumioncf 
Stcthtks Yearbookf 1975, volume 1, section Vi. 
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Table 8J>**Avcrage years of ftjil-timeeducafton received per capita by population 
ages 15 or ovcr^ by sex: Selected coiinfries^ selected years 







Tola] 


Computsory ed- 


Education re* 


Education re* 






education 


ucation received 


ceived at age 


ceived at age 


Country 


Year 


received 


b«low age 1 5 


15>1S and over 


19 and over 






Males 


Fern ate s 


Males 


Females 


MaJei 


Females 


Males 


Females 



Canada 1971 9-6 9^ 7.3 7.4 K8 K9 0.47 0.27 

France 1968 9.t ^8 7.7 7j6 Ut UO .36 .19 

Germany (F^.)* . 1970 9 3 8-7 7.7 7.7 T.2 .9 .33 .12 

Italv^ 1961 6J0 5.2 5.3 4.8 S 3 .24 .08 

Japan 1970 tOJ 9.6 7.8 7.7 2.0 1.8 .45 .14 

Netherlands* 1960 7.9 7.9 6.9 7.0 .7 .8 .21 .20 

Norway 1960 8.3 7.9 7.0 7.0 t.O .8 .29 *fl 

Sv^eden* 1970 9.2 8.8 6.8 6.8 t.9 1.8 .51 .30 

United Kingdom . . . 1961 9.8 9.7 8.9 8.9 >8 .7 .18 .10 

United Sutes 1970 10.7 10.6 7.5 7.6 2A 2.5 .72 .51 

^Total population no longer attending Khool. 
*Afei 14 and over. 
* Active population. 
Mg^s: 15-59. 

NarE.-5ee Technical Note A. 

SOURCE: Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development, Paris, France, Bducatioaai 
Statistics Yiartfookf 1974, voLf, section VI; and later census and survey informatlort. 
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Tabfc 8.4 .-Average score of students on international achievement tests: 
Selected countries, 1970 



14-ycar^jd students 



country 


Sub 


[ect 


Mathematics' *^ 


Scfcnce 


Reading 
comprehension 


Literature 


Store out 
of 6S 
Items 


Percent- 
age 
correct 


Score out 
or 80 
items 


Percent- 
age 
correct 


Seore out 
of 52 
Items 


Percent- 
age 

correct 


Score out 
of 37 
item^ 


Percent- 
age 
correct 



France 18.3 26.9 NA NA NA 

Germany (F.R.) NA 23.7 29.6 NA NA 

Italy NA 18.5 23.1 28.0 53.8 16.4 44.3 

Japan 31.2 4S.9 31.2 39,0 NA NA 

Netherlands 23.9 35.1 17.8 22.3 25.2 48.5 NA 

Sweden 15.7 23.1 21.7 27.1 25.6 49.2 15.9 43.0 

United Kingdom 

(England) 19.3 2tA 21.3 26.6 25.3 48.7 16.1 43.5 

United States r6.2 23.4 21.6 27.0 27.3 52.5 16.5 44.6 



Final year secondary students 





Subject 


Country 


Mathematics^ 


Science 


Reading 
comprehension 


Literature 




















Score out 
- of 69 
items 


Percent- 
age 
correct 


Score out 
of 60 
items 


Percent- 
age 
correct 


Score out 
of 54 
items 


Percent- 
age 
correct 


Score out 
of 37 
Items 


Percent- 
age 
correct 



France 33.4 4a4 18.3 30.5 NA NA 

Germany (F.R.) 23.8 41.7 26.9 44.8 NA NA 

Italy NA 15.9 26.5* 24.3 45.0 21.0 56.8 

Japan 31.4 45.5 NA NA NA 

Netherlands 31.9 46.2 23.3 38.8 31.2 57.8 NA 

Sweden 27.3 39.6 19.2 32.0 26.8 49j6 23.3 63.0 

United Kingdom ^ 

(England) 35.2 5 1 .0 23. 1 38.5 33.6 62.2 26.4 71.4 

United States 13.8 20j0 13,7 22.8 21.7 40.2 21.9 59.2 



' 13^ear'0lds. 

^The mathematics data were collccled in 1 964. 

NOTES.-NA = Not available. Not all countries collected data on each subject area, hence NA Indicates 
information was not collected. 
See Technical Note A. 

SOURCE: Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, Paris^ Franeejr^l Hesumt of thtSunfeys 
of tht Inttrnationat AssoUationfor the Svaiuallon of Educationoi Achitvtmtnt (LEA.), January 1974. 
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Table SJ.-Aveni^ H which schooJing starts and finishes, 
and ratio of Students lo population: Selected countries, 1970 





Awrage 2gt 


Average a^ 


: Average 


Full* and part^ 




of entry 


at which 


length or 


timeMudeni5as 


Into 


schooling 


schooling 


percent of total. 




schooling 


term mates 


(years} 


population' 




4.9 


T9.0 




29,0 




3.3 


1^0 


J4.7 


20.4 




4.S 


17.1 


113 


18^ 


iuly' 


4a 


16.9 


12.7 


17,3 




5.0 




13.2 


21.0 




4.2 


T7,7 


T3.5 


21,$ 




6.S 




1117 


19.1 




6.0 


IS.6 


12^ 


17.0 




4.7 


16.9 


12.2 


20j6 


United States 


4.$ 


20.0 


15.2 


*27.6 



' Excludes preprlmary. 

' Excludes technical and vocational education other than that received in hFgh.schoofs. 
' Excludes puNic and private agricultural trarnlngj 1 ' 

* Includes full-trme equivalent of part-time compulsory vocational schools, assuming three 
part'time pupils etj'ual one fuJHime ooe. 
'Data are for T972 and exclude special education, 
^Includesonly avery small Part of special education. 

NOTE.-See Technical Note A. 

SOURCE: Organization ror Ecoiromk Cooperation and Development, .'^arts, France,. 
editcar/oftaf Sraristics Yearbook 1974 and 1975^ vol. I & fl; and unpublished 
information supplied by the O.E.C.D. Secretariat 



Table S.6.-Gn>wth of full-time enrollment tn education, by level: 
Selected countries, I960 to 1970 





Annual average compound growth rate 


Country 


In school -4ge 
population 


Tn enrollment 


In enrollment not 
attributable to 
population change ^ 




Secondary 


Higher 


Secondary 


Higher 


Secondary 


Higher 





3.3 


4.4 


6.0 


11.3 


2.6 


6.6 




13 


4.1 


3. a 


11.2 


2.5 


7.T 


Germany (F.R.} . 


1.4 




3.3 


7.3 


T.9 


9.6 




-.2 


.1 


5,7 


9.5 


6.0 


9.4 




-1.3 


ZO 


-.2 


9.0 


1.1 


6.9 




.4 


3,4 


2.S 


7.S 


2.4 


4.3 




.9 


4.2 


NA 


'9.4 


' NA 


4.7 




H.3 


3.4 


3^ 


NA 


4.9 


NA 


United Kfngdom . . 
United 5tates^ .... 


-.T 


2.4 


'T.2 


'T0.0 


'1.3 


'7.4 


2.S 


4.1 


3,1 


S.3 


.3 


4.0 



' Estimated. 
M959-70. 

NOTE.-Sw Technical Note A. 

SOURCE: Organization for Economic Cooperatlo^i and Development, Paris, France, Educcthmit 
Stallstks Yforbocfi, 1975,vol. I, section II. 
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Tabte 8.7.** Percent of etirollment rn private educational 
rcistitutions, by tevel of instructron: 
Selected countries, 1970 



Country 


ToU! 


Lcv«l of Iniiructlon 


Prcprimary 


Mmary 


5ccondary 


Higher 




3J 


15.4 


1,8 


3.2 


0.0 




16J 


15,0 


14,1 


22,8 


4,0 


Germany (R,F<) < < 


3A 


4A 


,6 


5,4 


3,7 


Italy 




^ ^4 A 


7,0 


7,5 


.0 




23,2 


1$J0 


,6 


26,S 


76.3 






,0 


.4- 


3,6 


10:3 


Netherlands 


7K7 


74,S 


72^4 


73,S 


47,1 


Un£tt(i K}ns/Aom . . 


5,5 


6,1 


4,2 


7,5 


4,0 


United States - - . . 




30,4 


11,9 


9,S 


26,S 



N0TE.-5ee Technical Note A, 

OrgvilzatEon for Economic Cooperation and OeveloPmcnt, Paris, France, Eitimatci 
byOECD Secretariat. 



Table 8,8,»Pupil-teacher ntios 
in primary education: Selected 
countries, ^9€0stnd 1972' 



Country 


1960 


1972 




27,0 


'24.7 




*25,5 


23,0 


Germany (F.R,) ^ , , , . 


39.9 


31,0 


Italy 


22:5 


'20,2 




34,9 


24^ 




3AjO 


29,1 




26.7 


1^6 




NA 


*t6,3 


United Kingdom . . . , 


^27,5 


''*25,6 




*31j6 


25,7 



^Exctudci part-time pupili and part-time 
teachcr^- 
M971, 
^1973. 
^1965, 
'1959, 
* Estimated, 

N0TE.-5ec Technical Note A, 

50URCE: Or^nlzation for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development^ Parts, France, 
EducaUonaf Statfstks Ytarbcoft, 1974 A 
1975, vot, i & 11; and tnformatlon supplied 
by the OECO 5ecreiarrat, 



Table 8,9.- Full-time teachers 
as a percent of the labor force: 
Selected countries, 1970 





Full-tirne teachers. 


Country 


percent of 




labor force 




3,7 




*2.7 




M3 


lUly 


3,3 




2J0 




»34 




2j6 




^2.1 


United Kingdom . . . , 


2,0 







^ Incomplete data, 

^ E?(cludes university seetor. 

'FutI- and part- time. teachers, 

^Full-time and futl-tbne equivalent teachers, 

^E%c\\s6ing PrePrimary. 

NOTE,-See Technical Note A, 

SOURCE: Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration and OeveloPment^. PariSj Francej 
Sducathnat Stcihtfcs Ytarbock, t975, 
volume ff, and Labour Force Statistics 
mhn77, 1974. 
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TabJe S.10.-*Fercent of popuJation aged 15*1S 
enrolled in education' : Selected countries^ 
1970 



Country 


Percent enrolled 


Total 


Mates 


Females 




74.5 


76.T 


72.8 




54.8 




57.4 


Germany (F.R.)^ 


48.7 


50.5 


43.4 


Italy' 


41.8 


46.6 


36.9 


Japan 


67.0 


68^ 


64.9 




52^ 


GOa 


44^ 




63.9 


NA 


NA 




67.9 


NA 


NA 




39.4 


40.4 


59. T 


United States 


84^ 


86.5 


82.2 



' FillMime education only. 

^Includes TiilMlme equivalent of those attending compulsory 
part-time vocational schooling (rull^tfme education covered 
32.T percent of the population]. 

' T972. 



NOTe.-Sce Technical Note A. 

SOURCE; Organization for Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment^ Paris, France, Bducathmf Statfstics Yearbook, 
ms, VOL //. 
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Table 8.11.- 



Entry to higher education asa percent of the relevant age group by type of 
institution and by sex: Selected countries, 1970 



Country 



Percent of r«1mnt agcgroup entering higher education' 



Total 


University 


Other higher education 


8oth 


Male 


Female 


8oth 


Male 


Female 


8oth 


Male 


Female 


sexes 


sexes 






sexes 







Canada* 33,6 37.2 29,9 16,7 }3JS 14,8 16,9 ia,6 15,1 

Franee 22A NA NA 15,0 NA NA 7.4 NA NA 

Germany (F,R,) 15,8 22j6 8,7 WA 12.7 8.0 5,4 9,9 .7 

Italy 24,1 29,9 18,1 23,4 29J 17,4 ,7 ,8 ,7 

Japan 23,8 29,7 17,6 16,7 26,7 6A 7,0 3.0 1K2 

Netherlands* , . 18,3 25,1 n,l 8,3 12,7 3,7 10,0 12,4 3,4 

Norway 27^ NA NA 10,8 13,7 8-3 I6j6 NA NA- 

Sweden , , 44,7 NA NA 30,5 NA NA 14,2 NA NA 

United Kiogdom' 20,3 23,2 17,3 10,6 ^4A 6,7 9,7 8,7 10j6 

United States* 463 52,8 40,6 29,3 32,7 76A 17,1 20,1 14,2 

' Includes ful^ and part-time, 
*I971, 

'Full- time orily, 

* Figures by scx are estimated, 

NOTE, -Percentages were calculated on the basis of the tgt group from which most entrants arc normally taken. 

Measurement problems in presentlrfg these data trt discussed at some length In DtvtioPmcni of Higher EducnUonf 
1950^67, AnclyUccl Report, OECO, Paris, 1 971, 

5ee Technical Note A. 

SOURCES: Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, EducaHonat Slai/sitc^ YeCrbook, 1974, vol, I, 

section 111, Edt/cot/onal SlartUks Yearbook, 1975, vol, and unpublished information supplied by the OECO 
Secretariat, 
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Table 8.12.- Public current expenditures on public education: Selected countries and selected years 



Country 


Vcar* 


Enrollment 
in public 
eautaiion 
(millions) 


Publfc 
expenditure 
on publJc 

vUUCallun 

lb([hons 
of dollars) 


GNP 
fbil lions 

nf 

dollars) 


Percent of 
GNP spent 

Vm f UUIIC 

education 


Factors affecting relative size of percent 
of GNP spent on Public education 


Percent 
of total 
popula" 
tion 3-24 
years 
old 


Public 

s«ctor 
enrolfmeht 
divided by 
3 ^24-year-old 
population 


Ratloofgov«m- 
ment expenditure 
' per pupil to 
GNP per capita 




1971 


C32 


^$5.90 


*91J6 


€.5 


43.2 


€7.9 


0.222 


France 


1970 


10*54 


M.20 


141.64 


3.0 


3^.3 


57.4 


0.144 


Germany (F.,R.) . 


^1970 


9.^8 


^5.03 


i 87.99 


2.7 


32.0 


50.1 


OACS 


iapan 


M971 


17.91 


^€.89 


23€J3 


2.9 


37.5 


45.5 


0.170 


Netherlands .... 


M971 


2.99 


^2.34 


37.13 


C3 


.39.3 


5g.O 


0.27€ 




*1972 


.74 


^0.74 


14*59 


5.1 


35.0 


54.0 


0.270 


Sweden 


*1972 


'IMS 


^2.17 


43.g3 


5.0 


31.0 


57M 


0.2S1 


United Kingdom 


1970 


10.08 


M.25 


125.03 


3.4 


34.0 


53.6 


0.1 K7 


UniUii States . . . 


•1973 


5259 


C9A0 


'1,357.95 


5.1 


40.3 


€21 


0.204 



^Data for students and population were adjusted to 4 fiscal year basis. Uritess otherwise specified, the figures include 
preprimary education, primary e<lucation, secondary education, higher education^ other education and special education 
and therefore differ from the sum of Tables 8,€5 and 8,6€ b<Iow. 

^The figures are adjusted to exclude expenditures on boarding and catering, transport, medical care and welfare and financial 
akJ to students. The figures include Public current expenditure that cannot be allocated by level. 

'Indudes full-time equivalent of part-time compulsory vocational schools (assuming three part-time pupils equal one 
full-timeone). 

^Indudes fulUtime equivalent of part-time miscellaneous schools and correspondence courses of upper secondary schools 
(assuming three part-time pupils equat one full-u'mc one). 
'Includes all pupils (both public sector and private sector). Including public expenditure on private education. 
* Excludes preprimary education. 
''Estimates. 

' Excludes a major part of special education. 

'The GNP figures are adjusted to a fiscal year basis and atso to conform to the OECD /United Nations standardized system of 
national accounts (old system for Germany and Japan, revised system for the other countries). The figures are somewhat 
different from those used in national sources, e,g, the U.S. natfonal accounts figure used dse where in this report is 
$1,294,92 forl973. 

NOTE.-See Technical Note A. 

SOURCE: Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, Paris, France, estimates supplied by OECD 
SecretarlaL 
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TabJe SJS.^-Public current expenditure on pubMc primary and secondary education: 
SeJected countries and selected years 





I car 


enrollment 
in public 
education 
(millions) 


Public 
expenditure 
on pubHc 
primary 
secondary 
education 
\ QUI ions 
or dollars) 


Exptn diture 
per pupit 
enrolled 
(doliafs) 


(billions 

or 

dollars} 


Pf-rfdtit nr 
urlr speni 
on publfc 
primary and 
second ary 
education 


Factors arrecttns relative sife or 
percent of GNP spend on public 
and secondary education 


Percent 
of total 
popula- 
tion 6*18 
years 
old 


rUDIlC 

sector 
enrollment 
divided by 6- 
1 8-year-old 
population 


Ratio ol 
Government 
expenditure 

per pupH 
to GNP Per 
capita 




'1971 


5.66 


t4.00 


t 751 


$ 94.16 


4.2 


27.2 


96^ 


0.160 


France 


1970 


7.6S 


'3.21 


41S 


141.64 


2.3 


21 >l 


70.9 


0.152 


Germany {F.R:} , 


^1970 


8.92 


'3.51 


393 


1 87.99 


1.9 


19.2 


77.0 


0.126 




M971 


17.05 


'5.25 


30S 


236.13 


2.2 


20.1 


S0.6 


0.136 


Netherlands . . . 


1971 


*2.25 


'1.42 


631 


37.13 


3.S 


23.1 


*74:2 


0.224 




1972 


0.6S 


'0.59 


S6S 


14^9 


4.1 


20^ 


S4.9 


0.233 


Sweden 


1972 


M.29 


'1.41 


1,093 


43.33 


3.2 


17.7 


89.9 


0.201 


United Kingdom 


•1970 


937 


'3.05 


326 


125.03 


2>l 


,19.4 


S6.8 


0.142 


United Stales . . 


'1973 


46.24 


49.40 


1,068 'U57.95 


3.6 


24.8 


88.6 


0.164 



* Data for pupils and population were adjusted to a fiscal yvAT basts. Unless otherwi^ speciried, these figures exclude 
preprimary education and special education. 

' Includes preprimary education. 

'The rigurcs are adjusted to cAtlude expenditures on boarding and catering, transport, medical care and weirare and financial 

aid to students. The rigurcs exclude public expenditure on private education. 
"^Includes preprimary education and rutl-time equivalent of Part-time compulsory vocational schools (assuming three 

part-time PupHs equal one rull'time one). 

' Includes rulhtimc equivalent or part time miscellaneous schools and correspondence courses or upper secondary schools 
(assuming three part-time Pupils equal one full-time one). 

* Included all pupiU (both public sector and private ^ctor). Includmg public expenditure on publk and private education. 
'Estimates. 

'includes special education. 

*The GnP figures arc adjusted to a fiscal year basis and also to conform to the OECD/United Nations standardised System of 
national accounts (old System ror Germany and Japan, revised system ror the other countries). The rigures jre somewhat 
dirrerent rrom tiiose used rn national sources, e.g. the U.S. national accounts figure used elsewhere In this report Is 
tl,294.92for 1973. 

NOTC.-Sce Technical Note A. 

50L1RCC. Organization ror Economic Cooperation and Development, Pa/is, France, estimates Supplied by OCCD 
Secretariat. 
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Table 8.14.- Public current expenditure on ptiblic higher education: 
Selected.coun tries and selected years 



















Factors affeeting relative sij:c of 








Public 










pereent of GKP spent on public 






Enrollment 


expenditure 


Expenditure 


GKP 


Percent 




hitgher education 






. on public 


of GKP 










Year' 


in public 


fiighcf 


per pupil 


(billions 


spent on 


Pereent 


Enrollment 


Ratio of 


Country 




.education 


education 


enrolled 


of 




publie 


of t0t2l 


in publie 


Government 






(millions) 


(billions . 


(dollars) 


doliars) 




higher 


popula- 


higher educa- 


expenditure 








of 






education 


tion aged 


tion -r by 


- per pupil 








dolfars) 










19 to 


19-24 year, old 


to GKP 


















24 


population 


per capita 


CanadA 


1971 


D.66 


$1.84 


$2,783 


$ 94.16 


2.0 


ia6 


2g.9 


0.653 


France 


197D 


d:78 


*D.52 


667 


141.64 


0.4 


9.8 


15.g 


0.:258 


Germany (F.R.) . 


197D 


D.47 


'1.34 ^ 


2,S51 


1 87.99 


0.7 


7.8 


10.1 


6.8f9 


JapAn. 


1971 


D.41 


'D.52 


\,2$S 


236,13 


0.2 


12j4 


3.1 


0.5g9 


KcthcrUnds . . . . 


1971 


^0.17 


'D.55 


3,235 


37.13 


1.5 


10.7 


M2.1 


1.149 


KcrwAy 


1972 


D.D5 


'aiD 


2,DDD 


14.59 


0.7 


94 


14j6 


0J23 


Sweden 


1972 


*D.T4 


'D.36 


2,591 


43 .g3 


0.3 


9.0 


19.3 


0.461 


United Kfndom . . 


197D 


D.43 


'D.93 


2,163 


125.03 


0.7 


9.2 


8.4 


0.906 


United States . . . 


1973 


6.35 


20.DD 


3,150 


* 1,357.95 


13 


10j6 


2&4 


0.49g 



' Data for students and population were adjusted to a fiscal year-basis. 

2The figures are.adjusted to exelude expenditures on boarding and catering, transport, medical eare and welfare and finaneial 
aid to students. The figures exelude publie expenditure on private educatiort. 

^includes pupils in both the public and private sector and public expenditure on both public and private education. 
^Estimates. 

The GKP figures are adjusted to a fiscal year basis and also to conform to the OECO /United Kations standardked svstem of 
national accounts (ofd system for Germany and Japan, revised system for the other countries). The figures are somewhat 
different from those used in national sourecs. e.g. the U.S. national accounts figure used elsewhere in this report is 1,294.92 
forT973. 

K0TE.-5ee Technieal Kote A. 

50URCE. Organuation for Economtt; Cooperation and Development, Paris, Frarkce, estimates supplied by OECO 
Secretariat. 
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A. Gimparative Foreign Statistics 



The international tables were prepared for this 
publication by the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development in Pari^;^France. This 
25-country intergovernmental organization has 
established a slandardized system for classification 
or education systems by level in order to racilttate 
international comparison. Tlte statistics presented 
below have been derived Trom national sources by 
the OECD Secretariat and reclassified where neces- 
sary to conform to the OECD classification. Some 
of these statistical series can also be found in 
Educational Statistics Yearbook, vol. I, 1974, and 
vol. 11, 1975, published by the OECD, but in most 
cases they have been further updated. 

The OECD standardized classification is de- 
scribed in detail in the nine-volume Classification of 
Educatloml Systems, OECD, Paris, 1972-75, which 
describes ^nd classifies in detail the education 
systems of the 25 Member countries and in synoptic 
form in the Summary Volume^ OECD, Paris, 1975. 

Definitions 

Primary education Those years of compul- 
sory study during which no differentiation is 
introduced cither in the form of optional sub* 
jccts or in the streaming of pupils toward 
different types of institutions or education. In 
countries in which there is a lower and an upper 
primary cyclc^ oniy the first can truly be 
considered primary since, once they have com* 
pictcd lit pupils may be streamed cither toward 
the upper cycle or toward another type of 
education. The length of the primary phase as 
defined by OECD is usually 6 years. 

Secondary edtication-JUc years of study 
which follow primary education as defined 
rbovc. It consists of three types, the terminal 
phase of compulsory schooling, education which 

erJc . ^ 



prepares pupds directly for an' occupation or 
tnide^ and that which prepares them for entry to 
highcrcducation. 

Higher education-JUose years of study which 
require, as a minimum condition of admission^ 
the successful completion of secondary educa- 
tion» or evidence of the attainment of an 
equivalent level of knowledge (e.g. at university^ 
teacher college, higlicr progcssional school). 

Thus, in the United States, the first 6 years of 
public education usually arc classified as primary; 
the next 6 years, as secondary; and all college and 
university education, as higher. 

International Achiev^rnen^'^ests 

Nature of tests -A full content analysis of ex* 
isting curricula was undertaken in each country and 
the international tests reflect titose. The mathe- 
matics and science tests allow sub-scores to be 
presented both in terms of subject areas (eg., 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry 
and, in physics, biology, chemistry, and practical 
science) and cognitive levels (e.g., knowledge, under- 
standing, application, etc.). A few items arc open- 
ended, but most involve multiple choice. 

The reading comprehension and literature tests 
are multiple -choice items of comprehension of and 
inference from prose passages. 

Ail reliabilities of total lest scores were in the 
region of 0.8-0.9. 

Sampling procedures -Jhice- or two-stage ran- 
dom probability samples were drawn for each 
population in each country. Ty^.ically, a random 
sample of schools was drawn and within schools a 
random sub-sample of tlic pupils in the target 
population. In all cases the standard errors of 
sampling were small, and hence the samples reflect 
the target populations accurately. 



Testing .procedures -TypicMy ^ tlic testing took 
place on two half days wJiicJi were tlic idinc for iUc 
whole country , In some ^ jscs teachers were tlie test 
administrators and, in other eases, speeial testers 
were sent out to tlie sehools by the researeh eeiiter 
lespohsibte for the test and adrninistration. 

In most cases students recorded tlieir responses 
on inark^scnsor cards, but in some enses they 
reeorded answers direetty in test booklets, to be 
subsequently recorded on punched eards. 

Sources used in eonstmeting tables 
on international Aehievemcnt Tests 

N. T, Postlethwaite A Resume of ihe Surveys of ihe 
Imertiatioml Assockiion for the Evaluation of 
Educational Achievement (LEA,)^ OECD, Paris, 
January 1974. 

T. Husen (ed.) Intermtloml Study of Achievement 
in Matlietnaticst voL I and II, Stoekholm, Aim- 
euist and Wiksell, 1967. 



L. C. Combe and J, P, Keeves buernational Studies 
tn Evahtattotx L Science Edttcatiott in Nincteai 
Countries, an Empirical Study, Stockhobn, Aim 
quist and Wiksell, 1973. 



R. U Hiomdtke International Studies in Evaluation 
IlL Remliftg Coniprehettsk?n Education in Fif- 
teen Ccntntries, an Empirical Study, Stockliobn, 
Almquist and Wiksell, 1973. 

A. C. Purves htterttational Studies Evaluation II: 
Literature Education in fen Countries, an Empir* 
ical Study, Stockholm, Alntquist and Wiksell, 
1973. 



G. F. Peaker, Internatiottal Studies in Evaluation 
VIII: an Empiricai'^Sfudy of Education in 
Twetity One Countries* a Technical Report, 
Stockholm, Almquist and Wiksell. 



Sources Used in Con^tnietin^ Tabl^^ or. 
Expenditures for Education 

Canada: Questionnaire on Statistics of Educational Pittance and Expenditure, I97L UNESCO/ 

OECD. 

France: L. L^vy-Gnxbou^, Educational Expenditure in France* OECD, Paris, forthcoming. 

Germany: Finanzen und Steuenu Reihe 5, Ausgeben der offentlichen Hausimlte fiir Bildnng, 

Wissenschaft uml Kultur, 1970andJ971. 
Japan: Japan Statistical Yearbook, 1972*1973 

Education in 1968/70, \91\ 
Educational Statistics, 1974 
Netherlands, Questionnaire on Statistics of Educational Finance and Expenditure, I97I, UNESCO/ 
OECD 

Unpublished data from Netherlands Central Bureau of Statistics 
Norway: Questionnaire on Statistics of Educational Finance and Expenditure, 1972, UNESCO/ 

OECD 

Sweden: Questionnaire on Statistics of Educatiotml Finance and Expenditure, 1972, UNESCO/ 

OECD 

Unpublished information obtained from the Central Bureau of Statistics 
United Kingdom, S, Newman and A. Peacock, Educational Expenditure in the United Kingdom, OECD, 
Paris^ forthcoming 

United States; Digest of Educational Statistics, 1974, U.S. Department of Healtfi, Education, and 
Welfare, National Center for Education Statistics, P- 23 

Gross National Product data used in these tables were derived from Natiomd Accounts of OECD Countries, 
1962-1973, vol. I and II> OECD, Paris, 1975. O O o 
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Sources Used m Constructing Tables on Enrollment and Teachers 



The national souKcsused arc IistcJ below. Dcuilcii notes on OLCD adjustments can be found in ^'Sources 
and Metliodology'' appended to the data for each country in Educatioml Simhtics Yearbook, voL II, OECD, 
PiJris, 1975, 



Canada: Education in Canada, 1973 

Vocational and Technical Traitting, I970'71 
France; Tableaux de I Education nationale, 1972 

Statistiquesdes enseigncments, 1970'71,fasc. 1 and 2 
Gennany (F.R.) BeWlkerung und KuUur, Reilie 10, BUdungswescn 
\ \ Allgemeinbildende Schulen, 1970 

i\ \ Berufsbildemle Schuletu 1970 

III; Ingenieurschulen, Tecfmikerscftulen und Tecltnikerlefirgang, 1970 
y:Hochschulen,i910 
Italy; Annuario Stajtistico delVlstruzione Italiana, voL XXIV, 1972 

Japan; Educationin 1968-70 

Educational Statistics, 1974 

Japan Statistical Yearbook, 1971 
Norway; Undervisnings Statistikk, Primary and Contitmaiion Schools, 1 OK 70 

Undervisnings Statistikk, Secondary. Schools, 1 OK 70 

Undervisnings Statistikk, Vocational Schools, 1 OK 70 

Statistisk* Arbok, 1973 

Netherlands, Unpublislied information provided by the Netherlands Central Bureau of Statistics, 
Department for Statistics of Education 

United Kingdom; Statistics of Education, 1971, voL 1, 1970,voL3,4,6 
Scottish! Educational Statistics, 1971 
Education Statistics, N.I2, 13, 1970 (Nor Eli Ireland) 

United States; Digest of Educational Statistics, l97l 

N,CES-Projections of Educational Statistics to 1980-81 
School Enroiiment, October 1970, Current Population Reports, scries P,20, N-222 
Undergraduate Enrollment in Two-Year and Four-Year Colleges, Octotyer 1970: Current 
Population Reports, scries P.20, N.23 1 



Notes on Estimates of Public Educational Expenditure (Table 8,12^SJ4) 



These tables refer only to current expenditures. 
They exclude capital expenditures (e.g., construc- 
tion of new schools) because the pattern of capital 
spending is erratic and figures for a single year may 
be qu/te misleading if the purpose is to compare the 
educational effort of different countries. Public 
spending on private education is also excluded 
(except m The Netherlands, where it ts the domi- 
nant fo/m of public expenditure) because its incj- 
dence varies so much from country to country, 
Pubhc expenditure on ancillary tteins-i,e,, board- 
uig, catering, and transport for pupils, medical and 
welfare facilities, and grants and loans to students- 
are excluded because these too vary a good deal 



from country to country. Debt service expenditures 
are also excluded in all cases, Tlie figures in tables 
8J2'8J4 therefore represent direct current public 
expenditures on educational services provided in 
public educational Institutions, and have been made 
as comparable as possible with currently available 
data. Tliey still should be used with caution for 
purposes of international comparison, but they are 
t£7nside/ed robust enon^x to justify the conclusions 
drawn in the text. 

Table A.l stiows tlie adjustments made to the 
national figures to arrive at the estimates of table 
8,12, Thus table AJ makes it possible to rec£7nci1c 
tlie concept of public education spending use here 
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Table A-I.-Reconciliatioii between figures used in Table 8.12 and conventional figures on 

public expenditures for education 





Fiscal 


V^UII Vf 1 1 


VUF F t If t 


Curren 1 


Public 


Public 


r^rt nvt* n tin flnl 




year 


pubhe 


public 


puntc 


capital 


C3pita[ 


total of 


Country 


begin- 


expenditures 


expenditures 


expenditures 


expenditures 


e;<Pendlture5 


public expend 




ning 


on public 


on private 


on ancillary 


on puUie 


on private 


itures on 




tn year 


education* 


education 


iiems* 


education 


educatEon 


education^ 




cited 


($ billion) 


($ bill Eon) 


t$ bitlion) 


it biMlon) 


($ bHMon) 


($ biltion) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


S 


6 


7 


8 


Canada 


.. 1971 


S.90 


0.01 


0.39 


0.67 


0.00 


6.97 




. . 1970 


4.20 


.36 


.70 


1.03 


.00 


6.29 


Germany (F.R.) . . . 


. . 1970 


S.03 


.18 


.26 


T.77 


.02 


7.26 


lapan 


. . 1971 


6.89 


.00 


.39 


2.63 


.00 


9.91 


Netherlands 


. . 1971 


.76 


1.58 


.08 


.17 


.11 


2.70 


Norway 


. . 1972 


.74 


.02 


.07 


.18 


.00 


I.Ot 


Sweden 


1972 


2.17 


.01 


.54 


.30 


.00 


3.02 


United Kingdom . . 


. . 1970 


4.2S 


.10 


1.59 


.97 


.01 


6.92 


United Slates 


. . 1973 


69.40 


C) 


(*) 


8.20 


<*) 


77.60 



* These are ihe figures used in table 8.1 2 with the exception of rhe Neiherlands, where the sum of columns 3 and 4 is used. 
^ Thjs rcpresenis ^pendmg on bojrdtngj catermg, and n-an&port of puptb, medical and welfare services, and student granu and 

loans. * 
^ThiS column is the lotat of columns 3'7. 
^Not possible to separate from column 3. 

Noi possible to separate from cotumn 6. 

SOURCE. Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development* Pans, France, estimates supplied by the 0£CD 
Secretarial. 



and the cruder measures which are often used for preprimary, special and adult education, 
purposes of international comparison. Table A. t For further OECD information, inquiries may be 

shows the breakdown of total public expenditures addressed to OECD Publications Center^ Suite 1207^ 

between tlie two levels of education shown in tables 1750 Pennsylvania Ave. N.W.^ Washington^ D.C., 

8:13 and 8.1^; togeiher with a residual item of 20006, (202) 298-8755, or see Educational Statis- 

expenditures which either could not be broken tics Yearbook, vol. I, Organization for Economic 

down by level or which refers to other levels such as Cooperation and Development, 1974. 



Table A.2.-Breakdown of current public expenditures for public education 

($ bftlion) 







Primary 








Total 


and 
secondary 


Higher 


Other 


Canada . . 






1.84 


0.06 




4.20 


3.21 


0.S2 


0^7 




S.03 


3.S1 


1.34 


0.18 




6.89 


S.2S 


0.S2 


f.12 


Netherlands 


'2.34 


1.42 


O.SS 


037 


Norway 


0.74 


0.S9 


0.10 


0.0S 




2.17 


T.41 


0.36 


0^0 


United Kingdom 


4.2S 


3.0S 


0.93 


0.27 


UntteJ States 


69.40 


49.40 


20.00 


0.00 



*Thts column reflects eprrent public expenditures on public education not allocable by 
levels plus e;<pendl1ures on Preprimary and special education and^ in Some eascs^ Part of 
the expenditures for adult education. 

^PuUie expenditures for public and private cducarlon. 

SOURCE: Organization for Economic Cooperation and Developmentj Paris, France, 
estimates supplied by the OECD Secretariat. 
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B. Consolidated Program Information Report 



Tlie Consolidated Program Infonmtion Report 
(CPIR)> by incorpoiating the statSsffcal leponir^ 
lequirements of various Federal program into a 
single survey foimatf provided a coordinated view of 
the effect of Federal aid to education, especially on 
target pupiJ populaticHis, in local education agencies. 
The CPIR was an annual sun'cy from i968 throu^ 
the 1972*73 school year. 

Weighted national estimates of pupil partJcipa^ 
tion^ staffif^, and expenditures for the 1972*73 
school year were obtained from a stratified random 
sample of local education agencies (LEA's) with 
enrollments of 300 or more pupils. Of the 1,016 
LEA'^s selected as the.sample, 942 responded to the 
survey and imputations using peer dtstiicts were 
made (or the 74 nonresponcfents. Besides the 
national sample estimates, certainty (non-sample) 
data were collected on five specific programs admin- 
btered by the U,S. OITice of Educatton-ESEA Title 
f Migrant, ESEA Title HI, ESEA Title VII, ESEA 
Tide VIII, and the Follow Through Prpgranu 

Definitions 

Piipil population groups, used in the 1973 CPIR, 
were deflned as follows: 

Chiidren from low income areas-Ml children in 
ESEA Title I eligible schools, whether or not 
from low-income families. 

Handicapped ^r/f.i/^re/t-Children with mental or 
physical handicaps, who require special educa- 
tion and related services, 

Chiidren from limited or non-English speaking 
tnyironments-OiidTtn between the ages of 3 
and 18 years who come from homes or 
ccHiimunities where the dcmunant language is 
not English, 

Children of migratory HVf^rr-Children of 
migratory agricultural workers who have 
moved with their families from one school 
district to another during the past year in 
order that a parent or other member of their 
immediate famih'es might secure employment 
in agriculture or in related food processing 
activities. 



Mglected and deiittquent dliifreif-Chiidren re- 
siding in a local institution for the neglected 
and delinquent, 

(a) Institution for delinquent children-a 
public or private nonprifit re^ential 
facility which is operated primarily for 
the care of, for an indefinite period of 
time or for a period of time other than 
one of short duration, children and/or 
youth who have been adjudicated to be 
delinquerit, 

(b) Institution for neglected children^^-a pub- 
lic or private nonprofit. residential facility 
(other than a foster home) which is 
operated primarily for the care of, for an 
Indefinite pedod of time, at least 10 
chUdren and/or youth who have been 
committed to the institution, or volun- 
tarily placed in the institution, and for 
whom the institution has assumed or 
been granted custodial responsibility pur- 
suant to applicable State law, because of 
the abandonment or neglect by, or death 
of, parents or persons actir^ in the place 
of parents. 

Dropout, potential dropout, and former dropout 

(a) I>roj>out~an individual who was tn mem- 
bership during a regular school term and 
who withdrew from membership, for any 
reason except death, before graduating 
from secondary school (grade 12) or 
before completir^ an equivalent program 
of studies, 

(b) Potential dropout-a current^ enrolled 
pu^il who^ in the judgment of school 
personnel^ is likely to become a dropout 
(see definition above), 

(c) Former dropout-a pupil who has re- 
turned to school after dropping out; that 
is^ a pupil who was in membership in an 
elementary or secondary school, who 
withdrew from that school by dropping 
out, and who later returned to school 
and is now in membenhip in a regular 
elementary or secondary school program 

^ (not an adult school program). 
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Adulis 

(a) Adults (A.B.E.>-As used in tilts sun-ey^ 
adults receiving instruction in an adult 
school program (not a regular elementary 
or secondary schod program) at the 
elementary instructional level, given to 
enable adult or young persons beyond 
the age of compulsory school attendance 
to raise their level of education, pursue a 
program of occupational training, or 
function more adequately as a citizen in 
a democratic society. 

(b) Adults (other)-As used in this survey, 
adults receiving instruction in an adult 
school program (not a regular elementary 
or secondary school program) which is at 
a level above the elementary instructional 
level and which is designed to meet the 
unique needs of adults and youth, 
beyond the age of compulsory school 
altendance, who ohave eidier completed 
or interrupted their formal education. 

General elcmemaryjsecondary population- 
S^liool*age children who cannot be categor* 
izcd by any of the other pupil population 
groups defmed above. The gqneral elemen* 
tary/secondary population is that segment the 
needs of which can be met Ihrough regular 



school programs and sendees as distinguished 
from those needing special sendees and/or 
institution. 

Duplicatal^widupUcatcd counts—In order to 
determine the relative participation within ^ 
single pupil population and across several 
pupa populations, the CPIR requested respon* 
dents to make ^se of both duplicated and 
unduplicated counts, bi the case of dup}i* 
cated-count responses, the LEA's were asked 
to report chQdren in as many pupd popula* 
dons as necessary to define aU of their 
characteristics; e.g., children who were from a 
Jow income area and handicapped would be 
counted twice. In the case of unduplicated* 
count responses, the LEA's were asked to 
report children in only one pupd population 
according to the most s^ificant treatment 
they received through a Federal program. 

Analysis of the Data 

Estimates for the CPiR were obtained from die 
administrative offices of the local education agen* 
cies and are subject to cerlain limitations due to the 
nature of tills data source. Data for nonpublic 
schools are somewhat less accurate than for public 
schools. Also estimates by specific pupil populations 



Table B.I .-Approximate relative sampling errors versus 
the size of an estimate for participants or staff 
and for expenditures^ 1973 CPIR 



PaniciPAnts or suff 



Expenditures 



Estimated number 
ofParticlPaftis 
or staff 

1.000 
2,000 
5,000 
1 0,000 
20^00 
50,000 
100.000 
200.000 
500.000 
LOOO^OOO 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 
10^00.000 



ReUtrve 
5intpllng error 
(percent) 

25 
21 
H 
14 
12 
TO 

$ 

7 

5 

4 

1 

2 

I 



EsltmAted 
expenditures 
($) 

1.000.000 
2.000,000 
5.000,000 
10.000,000 
20^00,000 
50.000,000 
100.000.000 
200.000,000 
500.000.000 
1.000,000.000 
2.000.000,000 
5.000,000,000 
10,000^00.000 



ReUlive 
sampling error 
(Percent) 

2S 
20 
14 
t2 

9 

7 

4 
3 
2 
2 
1 
I 



for further xnformaffoff. inqitirks sfiot^fd be addressed to Sttrvcy Destgfi and 
Implementation Branch, Natfonaf Center for Education ^talfstics, 400 Maryland 
Ave. S.W.. Washington, O.C, 20302, (202) 245^7791. 
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appear to be somewhat undcrrcportcd due to the 
diftkulty of obtaining sucli data, in some cases, 
where programs were funded from multiple sources. 
Federal support could not always be identified. 

Jn addition the above, all estimates based on tlie 
national sample are subject to sampling enor. In 



geiteral, tlie relati\c sampling enors decreased as the 
absolute magnitude of tlie estimate increased and 
dilTcred for estimates of participants and staff and 
of expenditures. Relative sampling errors for the 
1973-74 CPIR are approxknated in Tabic BJ, 
below- 



C. General Social Survey 



Since 1972, the General Social Survey has been 
adininbtered by the National Opinion Research 
Center (NORC). NORC is a nonprofit social re- 
search center affiliated with tlie University of 
Chicago. It was established in 1941 to conduct 
survey research on topics of public interest and to 
make contributions to general socid science know- 
ledge. Tlie General Social Survey collects data on 
trends and constants in social characteristics and 
opinions of the adult population of the continental 
United States. Bach year, approximately 1»500 
adults, selected from the entire noninstttutionalued 
population 18 years or older through a modified 
probability design, are interviewed using a standard 
questionnaire containing items of general interest to 
social scientists and social indicator researchers. 
Item replication lias been used every year or every 
other year in order to facilitate tunc'trend studies. 
Jn the selection of base line items for the survey, 
some 150 sociolo^ts and social scientists reviewed 
and suggest revisions to the draft questionnaire and 
expressed their question preference by vote. 



Tlie sampling design for 1972-74 was a multi- 
stage, area probabdity sample to the block or 
segment level, using Standard Metropolitan Statis- 
tical Areas or nonmetropoUtan counties as primary 
sampling units. At the block leve!, quota. sampling 
was used witli quotas based on sex, age, and 
employment status. The biases which might have 
resulted from this design are considered to be small 
relative to the precision of the measuring instru- 
ment. In 1975, only half of the sample was based on 
block quota sampling and the otlier half was a full, 
multistage, probability sample of clusters of liousc- 
holds. The 1975 design is considered transitional 
until all base line items have appeared in thesurvey. 

For further information, inquiries should be 
made to: 

National Opinion Research Center 
University of Chicago 
6030 South Ellis Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 

Telephone No, (312) 753-1 300 
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D. National Assessment 
of Educational Progress 



To measure the Nation's educational progress, 
National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) estimates, from the weighted sample 
of respondents, the .percentages of those who 
would be able to answer a question acceptably 
or to perform a task. The exercises are administered 
to scientifically sclectedsamples of fourage groups: 
9.year'<>Ids, 1 3*year-olds, 1 7-year*olds, and young 
adults aged 26-35* The assessment group of 17- 
year-olds includes a sample of 17'year-olds not 
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enrolled in school. Results are reported for each age 
level and by region, sex, racial group, parential 
education, and size and type of community. 



Definitions of National Assessment Groups 

Geographic regtm—i^A1SP*s regional divisions are 
the same as used by the Bureau of Economic 
Analysis, U.S. Dcpartnientof Commerce. 



Softhcett 


Sottlhcast 


Gofmecticut 


Ahbama 






District of Columbii 


RorUJa 


Miinc 


Geoi^ii 


Maiyland 


Kentucky 




Louisiana 


New Ifamp^ue 






Ptvi In uVTviUlA 


New Ycik 


South Cirolina 


Pennsylvama 


TeoDcnee 


Rhode Istind 


VtifinU 


Veimont 


West Vlrginb 


Cenirai 


West 


Illinois 


Abika 


IndUiu 


Ajtzortt 


lowz 


CiliTofnia 


JCansas 


Colondo 




Hawaii 


MiiuieJOU 


Idaho 


Missouri 


Montana 


Nebfuka 


Nevada 


North Dakota 


New Mexico 


Ohio 


Okhhoma 


South Dik^u 


Oregon 


Wiscoiuin 


Texas 




Utah 




Washington 



&:;c-Males and females, 

/ince-Blacks and Whites; in some instances, 
results for other racial groups are also reported. 

Parental €du€ation'^\{\^tsX Jeve! of education 
attained by either parent: no high school, some high 
school, graduated from high school, and post-high 
school. 

Size and type of community—CommmxXy types 
are IdentiHed both by the size of the community 
and by the type of employment of the majority of 
people in tlte community. 

High metro~AfC2S In or arotmd cities with a 
population greater than 200,000 where a high 
proportion of the residents are in professional or 
managerial positions, 

f^w me/ro-Axezs in or around cities with a 
population greater than 200,000 where a high 
proportion of the residents are on welfare or arc not 
rcgqlarly em ployed < 

Main big a'O'-Communities within the city limits 
of a city with a population over 200,000 and not 
incltided In the high' or low-metro groups. 

Urban fnnge-Communiiles within the metro* 
politan aiea of a city with a population greater than 
200,000, outside the city limits and not In the high- 
or low-metro groups. 



Medium city~C\\\£s, with populations between 
25,000 and 200^, 

Small pJbces-Communities with a population of 
Eess than 25,000 and not in the extreme*niral group. 

Extreme mruHAte^s with a population under 
10,000 where most of the residents aie farmers or 
fann workers. 

Analysis of the Data 

National Assessment uses a wei^ted percentage 
of correct les^nmses to describe the performance of 
a group on an exercise. Each leported percentage 
correct is an estimate of the percentage of pers<ms 
in a given population who gave a certain acceptable 
response to a specific exercise. Bitf^r mean or 
median percentage coriect, together with mean or 
median dUTeiences^ is used to summarize perfor- 
mance on most exercises. 

Some caution must be observed when inter* 
preting the median peicenfagcs. Any one median 
value indicates how, well a certain group of.young 
Americans performed on that particular set of 
exercises. If otheiL^xeiclses had been added to or 
deleted from that assessment, the median values 
could be dilTeient. However, comparison of group 
median percentages can be made when the groups 
took the same set of exercises (e,g., mate and female 
performance on theme 2 in social studies). Some 
interpretations are.notmeaningful; the performance 
of 9-yearK)lds and I3-yearK)lds on computation 
exercises cannot be compaied unless identical exer* 
cises weie given to both age groups. In other NABP 
leports, special analyses look at only those exercises 
which weie given to more than one age level. These 
overlapping exercises are then used to compare 
performance from age to age. 

The median dllfcrence from the national percent- 
age is calculated by flndingi for each exercise, the 
difference between a group*s performance and the 
national performance on a certain set of exercises, A 
grotip's median dilTerence indicates the average 
relative performance of that group on that set of 
exercises. 

Scores on essays, reported as part of the assess' 
ment of writing, were calculated holistically- 
reflecting ^a reader*s response to a whole essay rather 
than to such aspects of it as style, content, 
mechanics, and so on. Readers^ all of them experr* 
enced Bnglish teachers, were trained in the usual 
fashion by rating training papers-Le., papers ex* 
emplifying each score point from I (the lowest 
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qualUy score) to 8- until iJicy had mtcraalizcd the 
scoring QTStcm. Then each read an essay and gave it 
a score from 1 to S. 

The nature or hoUstie scoring is such that one 
never knows precisely why a paper received tlie 
rating it dtd: the scorers themselves do not reflect 
on their decisions^ only knovilng that a particular 
paper is better than some but not as good asotliers. 
Consequently^ tliis method of scoring provides a 



very reliable ranking of essays-a ranking most 
trained readers wotsld endorse-but it lells us 
nothhig abotst the papers 3xcept that some are 
better titan others. 

For more infomiation on National Assessment* 
including its goals and metliodolo^, see National 
Assessment of Educational Progress^ report 03/04- 
GV* Cetierai Infonmtion Yearbook (Waslungton, 
D.C.: Government PrinthigOITice, 1974). 



£• National Longitudinal Study 
of Educational Effects 



Tlie National Longitudinal Study (NLS) or the 
Higli School Class of 1 972 is no'^^ entering its fourth 
year. The NLS periodically queries a national 
sample of members of the high school class of 1972 
to chart individual educational^ vocational, and 
personal development. Tlie study is sponsored by 
tlte National Center for Education Statistics with 
support from various elements of the Etepartment of 
Health, ITducation, and Welfare tliat have interests 
in the long-term effeets of educational policies and 
programs. The base-line survey of class of 1972 
seniors took place in spring 1972. The Hrst two 
followup surveys were conducted in fall 1973 and 
fall 1974. Data collection for the third followup of 
these young adults will commence in the fall of 
1976. TIte schedub of subsequent followups isonI> 
tentative at tlie present time. 

The study will (1) supply the educational com* 
munity with facts on the flow of young adults 
througli the postsccondar> educational-occupational 
^stem^ (2) facihtate identification of major branch- 
ing or decision points that affect educational and 
lifepatterns in the immediate postsccondary period, 
and (3) permit tracing of linkages ot path choices, 
estimates of the associated transition probabilities, 
and conclusions about the relative importance '>f 
the factors which determine these transition proba* 
bilities. TItcse results sliould improve the educa* 
tional ^stem by making it more responsive to 
students and their needs. 

Survey data*col[ection instruments and pro- 
cedures were designed during the 1970*71 school 
year and tested on a small sample of seniors In 
spring 1971 . In spring 1972, the full-scale study was 



initiated. Over 1,000 public and nonpublic schools 
and almost 1S,000 seniors participated in the 
basc*year survey, hi fall 1973 and agam in fall 1974 
attempts were made to contact these same indivt* 
duals as well as persons from sampled schools that 
did. not participate in the base-year survey. Follow- 
up infonnation was gathered about their activities 
since leaving high school and tlieir cunent plans 
regarding education, training, and jobs. From time 
to time in the future, additional information will be 
souglit from these youngadults. 

Sample Design 

The sample design may be described as a deeply 
sttattfied two-stage probability sample with schools 
as (irst^tage sampling units and students as second* 
stage units. Tlie population consisted of all I2tli* 
graders enrolled during 1972 in all public and 
private sdioob in the 50 States and the District of 
Columbia. The first-stage sampling frame was con- 
structed from computerized school files maintained 
by the Office of Education and by the National 
Catholic Education Association. 

The school sampling frame was divided into 600 
final strata based on the following variables: 

• Type of control (public or nonpubHc) 

• Geographic region (Northeast, North Central, 
South, and West) 

• Grade-12 enrollment Oess than 300, 300 to 
599, and 600 or more) 

• Pra>rimlty to institutions of higlier learning (3 
categories) 
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• Flerccnt minority group enrollment (8 cate- 
gories, public schools only) 

• Income level of the community. (1 1 categories, 
public schools; 8 c^itegories, Catholic schools) 

• Degree of urbanization(lOcategorlcs) 

The number of classes defined by a cross- 
tabulation of the above stratification variables is far 
greater ihan the number of classes that could in fact 
be utilized m tlie stratification. As a consequence^ it 
was necessary to consolidate or ignore, in some 
instances^ soine of the stratification criteria through 
a procedure for assigning priority to the variables. 
Tlie final strata involved the» priority considera- 
Aons, but also involved judgment in consolidating 
the various classes to produce strata of the desired 
sizes. 

To increase the numbers of disadvantaged 
students in the sample^ schools located in low* 
Income areas and schools with high proportions of 
minority group enrollments were sampled at ap- 
proximately twice tlie sampling rate used for the 
remaining schools. Schools in the smallest grade- 12 
enrollment strata (fewer tlian 300 seniors) Wiere 
selected wltli probabilities proportional to their 
estimated numbers of senior students and without 
replacement. Schools in the remaining strata were 
selected with equal probabilities without replace- 
ment. Within each final stratum, four scliools were 
selected initially and then two of the four were 
randomly selected and designated as the priniai> 
selections. The other two schools were retained as 
backup or substitutes, used in the sample only if 
one or both of the primary schools did not 
cooperate. Samples of 18 students per sdiool were 
selected and 5 additional students were selected 
as alternates. Hie students were sampled with 
equal probabilities without replacement, within 
schools. 

Hie study excluded schools for physically or 
mentally handicapped students, schools for legally 
confined students^ and schools (such as area voca- 
tional schools) where students were also enrolled in 
other institutions included in the sampling frame. 
Ihe study design also excluded certain categories of 
students,^such as early graduates and adult educa- 
tion students. 



Response Rates 

T\ip'enty-one of the primary sample of 1,200 
schools were not eligible for participation for 
various reasons. Of the remainbg 1,179 primary 
schools, 949 (80.5 percent) took part in the survey. 
Ninety-fi\-e backup schools were substituted for 
primary schools that could not participate. Thus, a 
total of 1,044 schools (§7 percent of the target 
number of 1,200) participated. Since data collection 
took place late in the school year, lack of time to 
prepare for the survey was the most common reason 
given by selected schools for declining to partici- 
pate. Of a targeted maximum of 18, an average of 
17 students per participating school took part. 

The resulting sample of 17,726 students provided 
varying response rates for individual data^ollection 
forms. The Student Questionnaire was completed 
by i6/*09 persons (93 percent), and the Student 
Test Battery was Ufcen by 15^25 (88 percent). The 
Student Record Information Forms were.fiUed out 
by survey administrators for all but 33 of the 
17,726 students. 

In summer 1973, NCES contacted the schools 
that initially were unable to participate in the study. 
Nearly all of these "resurvey" schools, plus a small 
number of "augmentation" schools selected to 
represent schools not included in the sampling 
frame, provided names and addresses for random 
samples of 18 of their class of 1972 seniors. The 
substantial majonty of these persons participated in 
the first followup survey and at that time also 
completed a sitort version of the base-year Student 
Questionnaire. 

Largely as a result of this resurvey effort, a total 
of 21,350 persons completed a First Followup 
Questionnaire in fall of 1973. This f^urc includes 
15,635 (95J percent) of the 16,409 persons who 
responded to the Base-Year'Student Questionnaire. 

The Second Followup Survey, which took place 
In fall 1974, obtained responses from about 93 per- 
cent of all persons to whom the forms were mailed. 

For additional information concerning the 
National Longitudinal Study, see Statistical Anal- 
yses Branch, National Center for Education Sta- 
tistics, 400 Maryland Ave., S.W., Washington, D.C., 
20202, (202)^245-8765. 
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Program and Piaiis of the 
Natkmal Center lor Education 
Statistics for r»cal Years 1976 and 1977 



The National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) plays an important facilitating lole in the 
development of educational policy. It provides mfor- 
mation for planning, piogram development, and ad- 
ministration for Federal, State, local, and Institu- 
tional decisionmakers. It also provides educational 
data to the general public, to rescarcJieis, and to 
industry. As the primary source ofeducationaS statis- 
tical data for Federal policymakers, NCES must fur- 
nish information that is accurate, useful, and timely. 

The authorizing legislation, the Education 
Amendments of 1974, establishes the National 
Center for Education Statistics within ihe Office of 
the Assistant Secretary for Education, and specifies 
tliatNCES shall: 

(1) collect, and from time to time, report full 
and complete statistics on the condition of 
education in the United Stales; 

(2) conduct and publish reports on specialized 
analyses of the meaning and significance of 
such statistics; 

(3) assist State and local educational agencies in 
Improving and automating their statistical 
and data<o11eetion activities; and 



(4) review and report on educational activities in 
foreign countries. 

In addition, the legislation rei;uires a number of 
one-time studies and surveys to meet immediate 
needs for information to support policy determi- 
nation. 

To ensure optimal implementation of the four 
mandated functions, NCES during die past year has 
adapted its plans and programs as rapidly as 
possible, while maintainiiig continuity witlt previous 
efforts and responding to the continuhig require- 
ment to provide information useful for policy 
purposes, 

TJiis section describes tlie plans and programs of 
NCES for fiscal years 1976 and 1977 in relation to 
the statutory functions, and mandated studies men- 
tioned above. 

General and policy responses are presented first. 
Then, major facets of the program are presented 
according to the mandated functions to which they 
most closely relate. The individual mandated studies 
are described next. Finally, a brief cost by program 
area is given. 
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NCES Policies, Procedures, and Processes 



NCES is statutorily established by the Education 
Amendments of 1974, Public Law 93-380, Section 
501. In addition to the specific programmatic 
efforts developed to meet the four broad mandates, 
a variety of activities assist the efforts of NCES to 
meet its legislated mission. Some of these activities 
arc described below: 

PJanning-'NCES' planningactivitics, directed 
by a newly established Planning OITice, arc 
designed to develop a program of statistics 
useful to education decisionmakers and meeting 
the requirements of timeliness and of estab- 
lished technical standards. Designed to induce 
user feedback oh the usefulness of current 
data-collection and to elicit future data needs, 
the NCES statistical progj^m includes substan- 
tive, technical, and milestone reviews to assure 
quality, tuneliness, and input for program im- 
provement. 

The Planning Office simultaneously coordi- 
nates activities affecting the statistical program 
for four fiscal years. Work for the current year 
Is being implemented, plans for the coming year 
are being finalized, forward pians are being 
formulated for a third year, and long-rangp 
plans arc proposed and considered for a fourth 
year. 

An important role in planning NCES^ activi- 
ties is played by tJie Advisory Council on 
Education Statistics. The authorizing legislation 
directed the establishment of an Advisory 
Council to provide advice and counsel to the 
Center. The charter for the Advisory Council 
states that its function shall be to "advise the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and tlie Assistant Secretary for Education and 
review general policies for the operation of the 
Center and shall be responsible for establishing 
standards to insure that statistics and analysis 
disseminated by the Center are of high quality 
and are not subject to political influence.^' 

The Council, which is required to meet at 
least four times during each calendar year, met 
for the first time on November 1 1-12, 1975. 

Coordination-A senior member of tlic 



NCES staff serves as executive director of the 
Education Data Acquisition Council (EDAC). 
Tliis agency was recently established by the 
Assistant Secretary for Education for the pur- 
pose of ensuring that all data-collection activi- 
ties within the Education Division (NCES, OE, 
Nl£) are properly justified and coordinated. 
The objective is to minimize duplication of 
activities and also to minimize the burtlen 
placed on responding educational organizations. 
EDAC prepares the Annual Data Acquisition 
Plan for the Education Division. No data 
acquisition may be undertaken unless it is in the 
plan. 

Cipabiiitks for Rfipid Data Collection and 
Early Retease-Fn addition to pursuing its pro- 
gram of data collection and reporting through 
surveys and studies, NCES has instituted a 
program of rapid collection and early release of 
some data, with proper identification and cau- 
tions, at various stages of the editing process. In 
addition, to shorten the time between collec- 
tion and reporting, data are increasingly being 
made available on computer tape. 

Another efforti the development of a past 
Response Survey System, will provide a statis- 
tically sound system for producing nationally 
representative data, limited In sc(^, in.approxi- 
mately 3 months. The system will respond to 
urgent, ad hoc requests for data needed for 
legislative, budgetary, planning, and policy- 
making decisions, when such data are not 
available in existing files or publications. 
Limited numbers of respondents will be used to 
represent the following major educational 
sectors: institutions of higher education, ele- 
mentary and secondary schools (both public 
and private), local and State education agencies, 
and noncollegjate postsecondary schools. The 
system, now being designed, will be completed 
during the current fiscal year. 

Analysis-Broadened analytical activities 
have Included establishment of a task force on 
analysis, consideration of analytical activities in 
connection with the program of studies and 
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surveys, proviston. for analytic capabilities in 
NCES personnel planning and aequisition^ and 
establisliment: _of a program of analytieni 
studies. 

Di5semiiiatfon--NCHS promotes the acces^ 
sibility of the data it collects througli several 
avenues. Its refcicncc service responds to over 
12^000 queries per year from legislators^ govern- 
ment agencies^ private organizations^ educa- 
tional institutions, and the general public. This 
service also prepares annual reports of general 
statistics about American education, such as the 
Digest of Educational Statistics nu&Frof'ections 
of Educational Statistics. 

The remote-access educational data base 
system (EDSTAT), established in fiscal year 
1974, has been improved and expanded. The 



system may now be interrogated, on-line» from 
remote-access terminals in many parts of the 
country (access is now available to more than 
30 data bases). In addition, off-line tapes and 
reports arc obtainable through the system for 
most NCES surveys and studies. 

Further expansion and improvement of this 
system arc planned for the coming year. 

Summaiy-During the past year, initiatives 
undertaken previously by NCES have been 
expanded and extended, and new policies and 
procedures have been introduced to provide a 
strengthened capability to collect and dissemi- 
nate educational statistics. Tlie results of these 
procedures and policies arc refiected in the 
NCES programs developed to meet the require- 
ments of the law. These arc described in the 
following sections. 



Data G)Ilection and Reporting 



The fiist mandate tn tlie Education Amendments 
of 1974 requires that NCES "collcctj and from time 
to time, report full and complete statistics oit the 
condition of education -in the United States.'* To 
describe fully the condition ofeducation at all levels 
would require a massive data collection program 
probably beyond the ablltty of any one organisa- 
tion. Througli statistical planning and coordination, 
NCES collects data and reports on as many facets of 
American education as possible, consistent with its 
l?er$onncl and budget resources. To supply these 
data, chicfiy a function of State and local education 
agencies, it has become necessary to make much 
more efficient the whole system of Federal-State* 
local cooperative data collection. 

NCES* Common Core of Data Program has 
undertaken development of ^ common set of 
reporting requirements at the elementaiy/secondaiy 
level which is now ready for field testing. (A similar 
development for postsecondary education is pl^n^ 



ned.) Througli the Elementaiy/Seeondaiy Data 
Core> NCES expects to increase the size and utility 
of its data base^ witli little or no increase in tlie total 
respondent burden. 

In addition to activities in the clcmentaiy/ 
secondaiy arca> NCES collects data in the post- 
secondaiy arca> and in several special problem areas, 
muluding. financing of public scliools, education 
personnel, ttbrarics^ and assessment of student 
achievement. 

On the following pages, NCES' program of 
activities in accordance witli mandate I is described 
under the following headings: 

Trends in Elementaiy /Secondary Education 

Changing Nature of Postsecondaiy Education 

Financing of Public Schools 

Educational Personnel 

Librniy General Information Surveys 

Natioricd Assessment of Educational Progress 
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Trends Elementary /Secondary 
Education 

For two decades, the goals of equal educationai 
opportunity and of flhanciat equity in elementary- 
secondary education have dominated public atten- 
tion. The derivative needs for identifying the num- 
bers of bilingual and handicapped children requiring 
specialized services have generated Congressional 
mandates. 

Through time-series data collection (ELSEGIS), 
NCES provides ba,sic data used to estimate alloca- 
tions to the States in Federal formulae. These data 
which are comparable State by State arc essential 
to analyzing equal educational opportunity and 
financial equity questions. Tliey also provide the 
basic information for viewing such policy. concerns 
as the impact of declining enrollments on revenues, 
expenditures^ staffs and facilities. NCES is ^Iso 
exploring the feasibility of a study to assess the 
educational needs and status ofschool-ag^ children. 

NCES* work in the elementary /secondary field is 
described under tlie following headings: 

Elementary and Secondary General Information 

System (ELSEGIS) 
Elementary /Secondary Data Core 
Census of Nonpublic Elementary and Secondary 

Schools 

Prcprimary Enrollments of Children Under Six 
Design Study of Children's Needs 
Survey of Handicapped Children 

Additional studies are presented in the Financing 
Public Schools which follows. 

Elementary and Secondary General Infonnation 
System (ELSEGJS) 

ELSEGIS, initiated in 1969 and conducted 
annually, is the primary Instrument for acquisi- 
tion and dissemination of -basic data -on- public 
elementary and secondary education In the 
United States and outlying areas. ELSEGIS ac- 
quires quantitative data on character istics^ pupils, 
staff, finances, and facilities in public elementary 



and secondary education. In most cases, data are 
obtained through cost-sharing contracts with 
State education agencies that carry out data 
acquisition, editing, and preparation. Most data 
are obtained from the State agencies, but in some 
States (at State option) data are collected directly 
.from the school systems and schools. Statistics 
collected by .tue Bureau of the Census and the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission are 
also used in the EU>£G1S data base. 

Activities for FY 1976-Data on number of 
school districts, schools, pupils, and staff em- 
ployed during the 1975-76 school-year are 
being collected . Hie following reports are being 
issued: 

Statistics of Public Elementary and Secon- 
dary Day Schools, Fall 1975 
Education Directory: Public School Systems, 

1975- 76 

Plans for FY 1977-Similar data will -be 
collected for the 1976-77 school year and will 
result in the followfhg publications: 

Statistics of Public Elementary and Secon- 
dary Day Schools, Fall 1976 
Education Directory: Public School Systems, 

1976- 77 

Education Directory state Educational 
Agencies, 1976-77 

Elementary/Secondary Data Core 

A census of local school systemsjntermediate 
educational agencies, and State educational 
agencies is being developed and planned for 
full-scale implementation for school year 
1977-78. The objective of this project, which will 
replace the present ELSEGIS, is to assemble an 
extensive base of element ary/secondary data for 
use by educational administrators^ planners, and 
researchers. -Designed -to address^ major policy 
issues more effectively, the base can most likely 
obtain most or all of the needed data from State 
agencies without imposing an additional burden 
upon local school systems. 
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Aciivjiies For FY 1976-The daia base de- 
sign is being completed and field tested to 
determine its feasibility and to obtain estimates 
of the cost of Tull implementation. The auto- 
matic data-processing requirements for develop- 
ing and managing the data base arc also being 
ascertained. 

Plans For FY 1977-Agreements will be 
negotiated with the State educational agencies 
to produce data for local, intermediate, and 
State agencies. Assistance will be provided to 
State educational agencies to develop efficient 
systems to extract, compile, and transmit the 
data needed for the elementary/secondary core. 

Onsus of Nonpublic Elementary and 
Secondary Schools 

Nonpublic schools in the United States, which 
enroll an estimated 10 percent of the elementary/ 
secondary pupil population, serve a large and 
important sector of the elementary/secondary 
educational system about which little is currently 
known. This census seeks to gather data on the 
number of children enrolled in nonpublic schools, 
the number of staff personnel employed^ and 
revenues and expenditures for nonpublic educa- 
tion. 

The Council for American Private Education 
(CAPE) has endorsed the proposed census and has 
pledged its cooperation. Survey forms will be 
mailed to every known nonpublic school. A 
computer tape of the survey data will be made 
available to users and included in EDSTAT^ and a 
statistical report of survey findings will be pub- 
lished. 

Activities for FY 1976'-Errorts are being 
made to identify as many nonpublic schools as 
possible. CPEA and its constituent organiza- 
tions are assisting NCES in developing the 
survey fonns and management plans. 

Plans for FY 1977-Survey forms will be 
mailed to the nonpublic schools, data will be 
tabulated, and a statistical report published. 

Preprimary Enrollments of Chitdrtn Under Six 



To conduct this study, NCES has made appro- 



priate arrangements, both technical andfmancial, 
for the Bureau of the Census to include specified 
questions in the October supplement to its Cur- 
rent Population Survey (CP^. The added ques- 
tions will seek information about the schools 
attended by members of liouseliolds surveyed. Of 
interest to early -childhood-development special- 
ists is data on the numbers of children aged 3 to 6 
who are receiving educational services in nursery 
schools and kindergartens. The CPS data will 
generate legtonal and national estimates of chil- 
dren enrolled in pieprimary schools, by a number 
of characteristics such as occupation of head of 
household and family income. This Information^ 
for the period of October 1975^ will be published 
in FY 1976. A similar report for the period of 
October 1976 will be published in FY 1977. 

Design Study of Chiidf«n*s Educational Needs 

Tfie purpose of this study is to develop 
methods and measures for the assessment of the 
educational needs and status of school-age chil- 
dren. The study will attempt to (1) determine 
children's characteristics and socioeconomic fac- 
tors affecting their educational needs and achieve- 
ment, (2) meet program and legislative needs for 
regular and recurrent sources of data on the 
educational needs and problems of the school-age 
population, and (3) provide the base for a variety 
of special and supplementary surveys. 

It is anticipated that the data for the need^ 
assessment study will be collected by household 
interviews of a representative sample of the 
families with children. Tlie study will provide 
national estimates of the distribution of a variety 
of educational problems and conditions within 
tlie population of scliool-agc cliildreiif and of their 
effect on/or association with educational difficul- 
ties, limitations, and deficits. Consideration will 
be given to the methods of providing limited State 
data periodically, Togetlier with data on the 
services being provided by schools and by other 
private and government programs, the assessment 
of interrelated needs of scliool^age children 
should be useful to the educational agencies of 
DHEW, Congress, and other govemment agencies. 
Special samples, studies, and supplements may be 
selected and developed as required for specific 
policy defmition and analysis. 

Activities in FY I976-lii FY 1976, three 
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procuitments were started: (i) mstniment re- 
view and development, (2) a supplement to a 
national survey of children and parents to 
provide base-line estimates of population ciiar- 
acteristtcs and of the level of agreement be- 
tween parents and teaciiers on ciiiidren^s impair* 
ments and educational iiandicaps^ and (3) a 
review and analysis of tiie Pilot State Ciiild Find 
programs procedures and metiiods. 

Fbnsfor FY 1977-Furtlier planriing efforts 
will be undertaken in FY 1977 to develop a 
data plan for tiie study, to examine the appro* 
priate scope and magnitude of the proposed 
study^ and to determine tiie feasibility of 
alternative data<o{lection strategies. Recom- 
mendations on study feasibility^ metiiod^ and 
scope will be completed in FY 1977-78, 

Sufvey of Handfcapped Qiildrcn 

RL. 94-142 requires reports to tiie Congress 
on tiie extent to wiiicii tite special educational 
needs of iiandicappcd children are or are not 
beif^ met. The [aw requires a determination of 
the number and kind of children requiring but 
not receiving special educational services tiirough 
tiie public sciiool system, children not enrolled 
in schools, and children in Institutions not served 
oridentiffcdby the State educational agencies and 
the public sciiool systems. The data on handicap- 
ped children are also to be available on a State-by- 
State basis and for each. Itandicapping disability, 
NCES is reviewing the legislation and program 
plans to determine the data plans and specifica- 
tions required by this mandate. In close collabora- 
tion with the OITice of Education's Bureau of Ed- 
ucation for the Handicapped (B£H), State and 
local educational agency reporting requirements- 
will be developed and incorporated in program 
regulations, A program of studies will be de- 
veloped to provide the statistical data and ana- 
lytical base required for evaluation of the legis- 
lated program. 

Activities in FY I97ti-£xtensive plannii^ is 
being directed toward developing a data-collec- 
tion ^stem; an implementation manual for 
record keeping by State and local education 
agencies, In conjunction with the. regulation- 
writing efforts; and a set of study plans. A 
re*,'lew of other NCES studies wil! be under- 



taken to coordinate ongoing work with new 
study plans. 

Flans for FY 1977-The second stage of 
development-implementation of the data- 
collection requirements— will be started. Results 
of conferences with State and local education 
^nctes .and with special education organiza- 
tions will be synthesized and reported. Pfannii^ 
and testing projects and contracts will be 
negotiated. Plans for independent assessment of 
target groups for special education in private 
schools and institutions will be developed. In 
conjunction with the Dcsigp Study of Children's 
Education Needs and the State's Child Find 
Study groups, planning and instrument develop- 
ment for household assessments of children's 
special education needs will continue. 

' ^' 

THE CHANGING NATURE OF 
POSISECONDARY EDUCATION 

The role of Federal assistance to individual 
students and the emergence of State comprehensive 
planning for postsecondary education^-both stem- 
ming substantially from the Education Amendments 
of 1974-call for new kinds of data about the 
postsecondaiy experience of ^erican young 
adults. The financial hardships experienced by 
college and universities and other postsecondary 
institutions point up the need for more refined 
measures of financial stress, both the revenue and 
the expenditure elements, Continutng education is 
growing in magnitude and diversity, and updating 
vocational (including professional) skills and knowl- 
edge is becomii^ increasingly an essential role on 
which our society depends. The NCES program is 
being adapted (as rapidly as permitted by the 
necessary Jeadtime for new kinds of data collec- 
tions) to the changmg nature of postsecondaiy 
education, 

NCES' work in the postsecondary field is de- 
scribed under the fallowing heading^: 

Higher Education General Information Survey 

(HEGIS) 
Postsecondary Data Core 
National Longitudinal Study of the High School 

Class of 1972 
Non^CoIIegjiate Postsecondary Career Schods 
Adult and Continuing Education Statistics 
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Higher Education General Inronnatton 
Survey (HECIS) 

The Higlicr Education General inrormation 
Survey (HECIS) s/stematieaJly collects and dis- 
seminates quantitative data on the Nation^s col- 
leges and universities^ including community and 
otiier 2-ycar colleges. Annual surveys acquire 
basic inTonnation on the numbers orstudents and 
selected characteristics or institutions, students^ 
stalT, financial structure and operations. Recur- 
ring data are also collected on the libraries, the 
physical racclities, and various educational activi- 
ties that are not necessarily at a collegiate IcvcK 
All institutions oriiigher education in the United 
States, as defined in the Education IXrecfory- 
CoUeges and Universities, are surveyed. The 
governments in 44 States and in the District of 
Columbia actively cooperate with NCES hi the 
HECJS data collection. In the other six States, 
NCES deals directly with the appropriate Insti* 
tutions. 

HEGIS data are used by Slates, higher educa* 
tion associations, policy-fesearch ageneres, and by 
the institutions themselves for planning, develop- 
ment, and administration. Under HECIS auspices, 
an annual invitational conrcrcnec Ims been held 
at which representatives or institutions oriiiglief 
education. State boards, survey experts, and 
regional agencies articulate their data needs. In 
— I976j the scope of this conference will be 

broadened to ihcludc the entire postsecondary 
community. 

Another primary HECIS Tunction is the stan* 
dardlzation of information descriptors; i.e., the 
formulation of consistent^ compatible, and widely 
accepted catcgones and dennitions of statistical 
entries in higjicr education. Taxonomies, manuals, 
and record s/stems arc created and promulgated 
with maximum involvement by the States, institu- 
tional representatives, and educational assoda* 
tions. 

A secondary HECIS function is the elimination 
or reduction of duplicative survey activltfes^ both 
within and outside the Federal government. Thus 
far, HECIS is hicorporating data Jiceds of the 
Bureau of the Census, the National Seicnee 
Foundation, the National Institutes of Health, the 
Office for Civil Rights, the Bureau of Postsecond- 
ary Education, 35 State governments, and several 
education associations in the non*Fcdcral area. 
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Activities for FY 197£-AI1 HECIS surveys 
arc being processed so that no backlog remains. 
Data-processing procedures have been devel* 
oped to ensure rapid publication of future 
surveys. 

Early estunates based on samples, releases of 
unedited but tabulated data, and pre-puUica- 
tron releases arc maidng data available earlier 
than ever before. Tlie new Manual for Budgeting 
and Accounting for Manpower Resources ift 
Fostsecondoiy Education was completed. 

Plans for FY lyH-HECJS will acquire 
racial/ethnic data for the first time^ incorpo- 
rating data needs for the Office for Civil Rights. 
Information will be collected concerning the 
racial/ethnic background of all college and 
university enroUees^ and of all recipients of 
degrees (or other completion awards), by major 
Held, and by sex. Also, . HECIS will acquire 
national statistics on adult/continuing educa- 
tion In colleges and universities. 

Postsecondaiy Data Core (FY I97£) 

A project, entitled ^The Postsecondary Hduca- 
lion Statistics Seminars of 1976'*, will assemble a 
recommended Federal data base on postsecondary 
education. The project will recommend short- 
term plans for data acquisition in 1977*78, and 
long-range plans for the establislimcnt and mainte- 
nance of the total Federal postsecondary educa- 
tion records system. TIicsc plans will include. draft 
survey forms for the i 977-78 surveys^ and specifi- 
, cations and descriptions of the appropriate rC' 
spondcnt groups- individual, uistitutionalr and 
governmental. 

National Longitudinal Study of the High School 
Class of 1972 

NCES is now in its fourth year of a 6- to 8*ycar 
investigation into the education. Job training, and 
vocational histories of a nationallj^reprcscntative 
sample of 22,000 young people. Thclongitucfinal 
study provides data on the extent to which career 
plans and aspirations persist over lime and are 
eventually fulfilled or thwarted; the charactcris- 
tics and abilities of those choosing various kinds 
of postsecondary education and occupations; the 
impact of Federal funds on initial educational 
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plans, on pcrservcrancc of intention, and on 
success; and the extent to which educational 
experiences liave prepared youth for work. Tltis 
study broadens the output measures available; 
previously, output measures were largely, limited 
to higii school and .postsccondaiy program com* 
pletions. 

The inquiry began in spring 1972 with a 
base-year survey of tlie liigli school class of 1972. 
A student questionnaire, a test battery of verbal 
and nonverbal aptitudes, a school questionnaire, a 
counselor questionnaire, and school record fur* 
nished data on a nationally representative panel of 
seniors from a sample of 1,200 public, private^ 
and parochial secondary. schools. 

Representatives from educational organizations 
and the social sciences contributed to the.project 
design, in addition to representatives of many 
Federal users ofsuch data. 

In fall 1973, a foliowup survey ofyouth in the 
1972 sample obtained infomiation on their post* 
high school educational and work activities. An 
excellent return for the resurvey after IS months 
with a mobile population was obtained: 93 
percent of the sample cooperated with tlie fot- 
lowup survey. A second foliowup study was 
initiated in fall 1974 and obtained a response rate 
of 93 percent. Some analyses of base-year and 
first and second foliowup data have been com- 
pleted. 

Reports and computer tapes based on ihesc 
data have been prepared for dissemination. The 
reports address substantive and meihouologicjl 
issues. 

Activities for FV 1976-Tlie data base is 
being subjected to Federal policy-oriented eval- 
uation tliroug!) five contracts that are analy^:- 
ing: Access to Postsecondary Education; 
Student Financial Aid; Transition From High 
School to Work; Demand for Postsecondary 
Education; and ISffects of Secondary Education 
on Postsecondary School Careers, 

Plans for FV 1977-The third followitp is 
planned for FV 1977, when those of tlie 1972 
cohort who went directly to college and pro- 
ceeded at normal pace will have graduated and 
will be working full-time and/or pursuing gradu- 
ate work. 

Special -purpose analyses will be conducted 



to exartUne specific policy areas, utilizing data 
on the class of 1972 through the first 4 years of 
post-high scltool experience. These analytic 
studies are reported in the section on Analysis 
Activities. 

Surveys in NoncoUegjate Postsecondary 
Csueer Schools 

Federal interest in and financial support of vo* 
cational education date from the Smigh-Hiighes 
Act of 1916. In recent years this interest has 
intensified as a result of increasing unemployment 
rates coupled with a general concern with making 
education more relevant to the practical demands 
of our complex society. 

In view of the importance of Work preparation 
as a component of education, >?C£S h^ con- 
ducted a number of studies to obtain information 
descriptive of vocational traUting programs. The 
results from surveys of the vocational schools, 
both public and private, were first pubUsfied in 
the Directory of Postsecondary Schods in 1974. 
As part of the survey for the directory, data were 
collected on programs, fees, enrollments, comple- 
tions^ and stalls. 

Activities for FV 1976-The second direc- 
tory, reflecting the status of schools as of 
1973-74, is being publislied together with a 
study providing national estimates of enroll- 
ments by program, sex, race/ethnic group, full- 
time/part-time status, completions andnoncom- 
" pletions (including those who left with a 
marketable skill to take a job in the Held). 

Planning will be completed for a survey of 
the Giaracteristics of Students in NoncoIIegiate 
Postsecondary Schools to collect data on the 
socioeconomic characteristics, education, and 
work experience of participants, as well as their 
reasons for school and curriculum selection, and 
plans for the future. 

Plans for FV 1977-The third directory will 
be published and planning will begin for the 
fourth. National estimates will be published, 
reflecting tlie programs and enrollment for 
1975-76. 

The planned survey of student cliaracteristics 
will be conducted and the data etfited and 
prepared for tabular presentation. 
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Adult and Continuing Education Statistics 

Adult and continuing education is one of llic 
most rapidly growing areas of American educa- 
tion. Between 1969 and 1972, while population 
grew 63 percent, the number of participants, in 
adult education grew 20.7 percent. Future ui^ 
creased demand can be predicted, based on ther 
increasing size of the adult population and the 
availability of facilities due to declining demcn- 
tary-jecondaiy school enrollments. Demands for 
adult education would have implications for 
facility utilization, curriculum planning, and 
teacher/administrator, pre paratf on. 

The Adult and Continuing Education Statistics 
Program seeks to provide data on adult education 
programs and participants. Data are collected on 
types of institutions, enrollments, staffs, pro- 
grams, and fees, as well as on characteristics of 
participants in adult education, the sources they 
utilize, why they enroll, what they are studying, 
and the administrative conditions under which 
they enroll. These data are designed (o provide 
basic and trend data of use to educational 
planners and a variety of other users. 

Infonnation on participants was collected for 
NCES by the Census Bureau m 1969, 1972, and 
1975. The 1969 data on participants have been 
analyzed and reported by NCES. Information on 
programs funded by the Adult Education Act of 
1966 has been published, annually in the Adult 
Basic Education Report. In 1 972, NCES collected 
and reported data from pu bite elementary/ 
secondary education systems. NCES has also 
collected data from other major sources of adtilt 
education, such as nonprofit community organiza- 
tions, institutions of higtier education^ and cor- 
respondence schools. These sources provide 
information on offerings, enrollments, eligibility 
requirements, fees, and teaching staffs. 

Activities for FY 1976-Plans are being 
developed for surveys of (a) public education 
systems, (b) colleges and universities, (c) cor* 
respondence schools. Flans will also be started 
for a second survey of community organiza- 
tions. A report will be published on tlie 1972 
Census Bureau survey of participants in adutt 
education. The annual Adult Basic Education 
Report will also be published. 

nans for FY 1977-The following surveys 



will be conducted: Adult Education in Public 
Education Systems and Adult Education by 
Correspondence. Information on institutions of 
higjier . education wilL be gathered throu^ 
HEGIS. Plans will be completed for the second 
survey of Adult Education in Community Or- 
ganizations. A repeat of the 1975 census-based 
survey will be published as will the Adult Basic 
Education Report. 



FINANCING OF PUBUC SCHOOLS 

Continuing concern is expressed regarding the 
equitable llnandng of public schools itlative to the 
needs of target populations, particularly in the light 
of changing enrollment patterns and the effects of 
inRation on operating costs. NCES conducts several 
periodic surveys and occasional one-time studies to 
obtain information fumishing a reliable daU base 
concerning school finance. 

NCES activities in school Jlnance are described 
under the following headings: 

Expenditures for Public Elementary and Secon- 
dary Education 

Statistics of Local Public School Systems- 
finances 

Bond Sales for Public School Purposes 
Update of Census Data by School District 

Expenditures for Public Elementary and 
Secondary Education 

This annual survey reports data collected by 
the States for use in the financial allocation 
formulas for programs under PX. g9-IO and P-L- 
81-874. St^te education agencies collect data on a 
standardized form from all local education 
agencies, edit and verify them^ and Pompde them 
into State totals. Covering the preceding fiscal 
year, they are submitted to NCES around March 
15 every year. 

Activities for FY I97<-Data for 
1974-75 year are being collected and will be 
published. 

Plans for FY 1977-Data for the JS75-76 
year wiil be collected and published. 
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Statistics of Local Public School Systems^-Finances 

This annual sample survey of local school 
systems provides data on scliool revenues by type 
snd source, including the distribution of Federal 
funds by program* and on expenditures by major 
account category, including current expenditures, 
capital outlay, snd debt service. Data are reported 
annually for the fiscal year most recently closed 
and are also included in the IfDSTAT system. 

Bond Sales for Public School Purposes 

This annual report provides information on the 
status.and trends of public elementary and secon- 
dary school bond sales and elections, including 
information on the number and dollar value of 
bond elections, approvals^ and defeats, by State, 
The data are taken from reports of sales and 
elections publislied in the Daily Bond Buyer 
Information on the rating of bond issues is 
obtained from Moody's Investors' Service, Re- 
ports are issued annually for the previous year. 

Update of Onsus Data by School Disfnet 

NCES has developed an updated School Dis- 
trict Reference Tape, which will be used to 
aggregate, at the school district level, social and 
economic data from the 1970 Census of Popula- 
tion, This updating will reflect the more than 
1.000 consolidations and other changes in school 
district boundaries that have occurred from 1970 
to 1974, Statistics made available from this 
update will improve the allocation and targeting 
of funds whh concomitant benefits for target 
populations; e,g^ data on the number of children 
below the poverty level will assist ESEA title 1 
managers and State coordinators in subeounty 
allocations; data on low education attainment will 
contribute to the Adult fiasie Education Program; 
statistics on occupations and vocational training 
will support the Career Eduqitton Program, 

ActiYities for FY I976<-Revisions of school 
district maps to reflect the changes In district 
boundaries that occurred between 1970 and 
1974 were incorporated into the School District 
Reference Tape, Census data were retabulatcd 
on the updated tape. 

Plans for FY 1 977-Re tabula ted Censjusdata 
on social and economic characteristics will be 



entered into the EDSTAT online automated 
access system. Planning will proceed for pro- 
viding school district maps for tlie 1980 Census, 

EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL 

The training, work situation, and job market for 
teachers are all experiencing major ehaii^s, Tlie 
transition from a siiortage to a surplus of teachers 
has necessitated significant policy shifts at the 
Federal, State, and local levels. Concerted efforts to 
change the preserviee teacher education process 
have been proceeding under the cloud of pervasive 
fiscal crisis. Concurrently, inscrviee teacher educa- 
tion has gained prominence due to the surpltis of 
teachers and the related reduction in teacher turn- 
over as well as the prevailing awareness of the 
inadequacies of the. present system. During tlie last 
decade, teachers have become increasingly active in 
securing guarantees of their rights and specifications 
of their obligations, Tliis has been manifested in 
rapid unionization, strikes, and collective negotia- 
tions with school boards leading to formal collective 
bargaining agreements. 

Data collection to meet policy needs in teacher 
supply and demand, teaelier education, and teacher 
collective bargaining represents the focus of tlte 
education personnel statistics program. The two 
studies currently underway which address the 
supply/demand problem focus on recent college 
graduates and on the reserve supply of teaehers,.The 
teacher education area is addressed by studies on 
preserviee and inscrviee education, A study of 
teacher collective bargaining is under development, 

NCES' activities in this area include the following 
projects: 

Survey of Recent College Graduates with Empha- 
sis on Additions to the Supply of Teachers 

Survey of the Reserve Supply of Teachers and 
Teacher Turnover 

Survey of the Preserviee Preparation of Teachers 

Study of Inserviee Teacher Education 

Teacher Collective Bargaining 

Survey of Recent College Graduates with Empha^ 
on Additions to the Supply of Teachers 

This is a survey of the employment and 
education experience of recent college graduates, 
with special emphasis on additions to the supply 
of teachers. The study will help assess the job 
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market for recent graduates, including teachers. 
Data collected concerning teachers will focus on 
the number of recent graduates added to the 
teacher supply and the specialty prepared for 
(special education^ vocational education, social 
sciences, etc*). 

Activities for FY 197ti-D3ta collection of 
1974*75 graduates is being initiated. 

Flans for FY 1977-AnalysIs of data of 
1974-75 graduates wOl be completed. Develop^ 
ment work will begin for a similar survey of 
1976^77 graduates. 

Survey of the Reserve Supply of Teachers and 
Teacher Turnover 

A largely unexplored factor in assessment of 
teacher supply is the reserve pool. A national 
sample of qualified teachers who have tau^t but 
are no longer teaching or have never taught will be 
interviewed to measure the likelihood of reentry 
into the teachmg job market. Data will be 
collected also on aspects of teacher turnover; c.g.^ 
the number of teachers leaving inner-city schools 
for suburban schools, and the frequency of and 
reasons for job change. Particular attention will 
be given to teachers leaving the profession, a 
major factor in assessing teacher demand. 

Activities for FY 1976-Development work 
wOl be carried out for a national survey. It is 
planned to conduct this survey as a supplement 
to an existing national household survey. 

Plans for FY 1977-Data collection and 
analysis will be carried out. 

Survey of the Prescrvice Preparation of Teachers 

Data are being collected fi'om a national 
sample of faculty, students, and administrators in 
teaching training institutions to provide comprc^ 
liensive information on all aspects of undergradu- 
ate teacher preparation. The study will examine 
Ihe^ future teacher supply, by specialty; the 
characteristics of students, faculty, and adminis* 
trators in these programs; the content and 
structure of teacher preparation, with emphasis 
on innovative programs; the cost of these 
programs; and the organizational structure and 



decisionmaking processes in teacher^raining in* 
stitutions. A user^needs study of approximately 
100 policymakers laid the foundation for 
constructing Instruments for the sample survey. 

Activities for FY 1976-Questionnaires have 
been administered to students^ faculty, and 
administrators in 240 of the 1440 institutions 
that prepare teachers. Subsequent tasks include 
the conduct ofcasc studies and the initiation of 
data^analysls activities. Reports on several 
topics wOl be completed including: Data Needs 
of Educational Decisionmakers; and, An Anno* 
tated Bibliography of the Literature on Teacher 
Education. 

Plans for FY 1977-Data collection and 
analysis will be completed. A series of reports 
will be prepared describing the condition of and 
changes in teacher education institutions. 
Planning and development work for a full-scale 
survey in FY 7S will also be initiated. 

Study of Inservjce Teacher Education 

Tlte current concern regarding the surplus of 
teachers and the accompanying reduction of the 
teacher tumover rate has prompted a renewed 
emphasis on staff development programs. It has 
combined with fiscal crises, in. many school 
districts, teacher shortages in specific areas, and 
the increased effectiveness of teacher's orgnnir^^ 
tions in ensuring continued employment for 
present teachers io make inservke education a 
major area of current decisionmaking. Thus, a 
strong data base of characteristics and trends in 
inservice education needs to be developed to 
determine the kinds of programs needed in this 
area. 

To this end NCES and Teacher Corps have 
initiated a study of inservice education to 
establish a base for future large-scale surveys of 
practices and problems in inservjce teacher 
education. Results will be interpreted in terms of 
policy implications for Teacher Corps, Bureau ^f 
the Handicapped, Office of Bilingual Education, 
and other programs in the Federal government 
that sponsor tcachcr^training activities. 

Activities for FY I976-An analytic review 
of the literature, position papers on issues in 
inservice teacher education, and a user^eeds 
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study fo identtfy current data needs have been 
completed. Instruments are being designed to 
develop a survey of present praetiees In 
inserviee teaelier edueation. A pretest of the 
survey instrunients, sampling plans, and delivery 
procedures is being conducted at Teacher Corps 
sites. Reports are being prepared during this 
fiscal year to include: a literature .rcvie% an 
assessment of user needs and an overview of 
findings to date. 

Plans for FY 1977-A pilot survey will be 
conducted and data will be.analyzed. 

Teacher Collective B»^gainii^ 

Studies in this area wQl examine the status and 
impact of teacher . collective-bargaining agree- 
ments. Some questions to be studied are: How 
many school drstricts have negotiated contracts? 
When were the contracts initiated? What types of 
districts have and do not have agreements? How 
many teachers arc covered? What are the 
provisions of the agreements? Wliere feasible^ tlie 
impact of teacher collective bargaining agreements 
on stafTing patterns^ budgets, and odter aspects of 
school organization and provision of instruction 
will be studied. 

Activities for FY 1976-Exploratory work to 
identify issues and user needs is being carried 
out, followed by design of survey instruments 
and data collection procedures. 

Plans for FY 1977-A pilot study wQI be 
conducted and an implementation plnn for a 
full-scale survey of characteristics of collective 
bargaining agreements will be proposed. Proced- 
ures for conducting impact studies will be 
developed and pretested. 



LIBRARY GENERAL INFORMATION 
SURVEY (LIBGIS) 

Libraries play a vital role in our society. They 
support instructional programs, rescarcli, and 
informal education. Tliey also serve the needs of 
recreation and commercial activities. Library statis- 
tics are necessary for estabhshing standards for 
facQities and services, and for determining alloca' 



tions in the areas of library resources, computer 
time, and lesearch projects. Library statistics are 
also used in accreditation of academic institutions, 
in planning and developing new facQitteSi and by the 
private sector in determining directions and 
demands for.new material. 

Hie Federal Government ha^ collected and 
reported statistics on public and academic libraries 
for over 100 years^ and for school libraries/media 
centers for about half that time. In the early l97Q'St 
NCES conducted a number of preliminary studies to 
provide a foundation for conducting a series of 
systematic surveys of virtually all types of libraries 
througliout the United States -Tliese preliminary 
studies establisiied tlie feasibility of using a core 
vocabulary (i^J^^ti^^ terms and concepts) for a!! 
li})raries, and produced a workable set of coopera- 
tive arrangements for collecting data from State 
agencies. 

The first Library General Information Survey 
(LlBGlS 1) was initiated in 1974. It focused on 
public sdiool libraries/media centers (sample of 
3500), public libraries (sample of 1550), and 
academic libraries. Data collected from each type of 
library included information on resources (both 
print and non^vint media), expenditures, staffing, 
facilities, and hours of services. 

Earlier NCES studies in the library field 
included: (1) the first complete survey of Federal 
libraries, carried Out with the collaboration of the 
Library of Congress, and (b) a library manpower 
Survey, carried out jointly with the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor. 

Activities for FY I976'-TIie first LIBGIS 
survey, mentioned above, is being published. 
Arrangements are being completed for conduct- 
ing LlBGtS U, which wilt consist of: 

(1) a Survey of Library Cooperatives, Consortia 
and Networks, 

(2) a Survey of State Libraries and State Li- 
tvary Agencies, 

(3) a Study of Ubraries Serving Commerce and 
Industry, and 

(4) a College and University Ubrary Survey. 

Plans for FY 1977-LlBGlS III, which is to 
update LIBGIS [, will survey college and 
university, public, school, and Federal Tibraries. 
The coltege.and university libraries (5000 units) 
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and Federal libraries (2400 units) are to bt 
universe sumys; tlic public and school surveys 
will rely on national samples. These data will be 
processed in conjunetion with data from the 
previous survey, and will result in a series of 
reports covering eompatisons with previous 
findings of the surveys. 

NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS (NAEP) 

The National Assessment of Education Progress 
(NAEP) is an annual survey of the knowledge, skills, 
understandings^ and. attitudes of.selected groups of 
yOuhg Americans. It is the only national data base 
that periodically provides a comprehensive and 
^stematic accounting of what the Nation is 
achieving educationally and whether the schools are 
meeting the needs of a modern, technological 
society. The project focuses on two main questions: 
(I) What is the educational attainment of various 
population groups in major schooUelated subject 
areas? and (2) What are tlie changes in attainment 
over timej ifanyjn these areas? From itsinception, 
the National Assessment has been construed as a 
means for locating areas of unequal achievement 
similar in concept to the ^^pockets of unemploy- 
ment" and has been providing achievement data for 
various disadvantaged groups as well as for other 
groups. More recently, NAEP is being adapted to 
provide data on achievement in career and 
occupational preparation and on mastery of basic 
skills and knowledge. 

NCES contracts with the Education Commission 
of the States for the collection^ analysis, and 
reporting of achievement of a representative 
national sample of four age groups: 9-, 13-, and 
17-year-oldSj and young adults (agjed 26-35). Results 
are summarized nationally for each age group by 
sex^ racCj geographic, region^ size and type of 
community^ and level of parental education. 

Tlius farj baseline assessments have been made 
for all 10 subject areas, and second assessments have 
been made in: science, writing, readings and 



citizensJijp/social studies. Fifty reports on assess- 
ment findings have been published. Thirty-four 
States and a number of local education agencies are 
using materials, procedures, and findings from the 
project for the conduct of their own assessments. 

Activities for FY 1976-Reports on tlie 
second assessment of writing (showing changes 
over a 4>year. period of persons aged 9, 13^ and 
17) and the first assessment of career and occu* 
pational development for all four age groups 
are being published. 

The second assessment of citizenship/social 
studies is being conducted. 

Data analysis has continued for: writing 
(second assessment in 1974); career and 
occupational development (assessed in 1974); 
and reading (second assessment in J 975). 

Materials for the second assessment of 
mathematics and the third assessment of science 
are being developed. Additional background 
variables ate being included and materials for a 
basic-skills assessment are being developed to 
enhance the objectives of National Assessment. 

Plans for FY 1977-The major reports to be 
pubhshed.will address: changes in readingskills 
from 1971 to 1975; basic math skills 
performance of 13. and 17-year olds;additional 
results on changes in writing performance from 
.1970 to 1974; and interpretation of results on 
tlie second assessment of citizenship/social 
studies performance, and an analysis of changes 
in young people's perception of and knowledge 
about their roles in a democratic society. 

A basic-skills feasibility and planning study^ 
initiated in 1975, will continue to be analyzed 
in 1977, and objectives and materials will be 
completed for further work in this area. 

Interpretive studies will be made of the 
usefulness of National Assessment findings in 
recommending curriculum changes and in 
decisionmakhi^ Development of additional test 
materials will continue. 
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Tlic second mandate in the Education Amend- publish reports on specialized analyses of the 
ments of 1974 requires that NCES "conduct and meaning and significance" of education statistics. 
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NCES is engaged in the following types of analytic 
studies: developing new indicators, relating trends in 
educational time series.to socioeconomic character- 
istics, anO. c^toblishing rehtlonships that facilitate 
policy analysis. 

The first type of study, drawing on the compro 
hensive data bases acquired by NCES through its 
major collection and survey activities, concerns the 
development of indices useful for Interpretive analy* 
ses. Hie second identifies key variables linking 
educational problems to broader social problems 
over time, and hence assists in formulating hypothe- 
ses of causality. The third examines patterns that 
will support development of conceptual schema for 
generating and then examining policy alternatives. 
Examples of these three study types are provided 
below: 

DEVELOPING NEW INDICATORS 

Indicators of Inequality of Educational Opportunity 

This exploratory study has the following objec- 
tives: Increased knowledge of the actual and 
potential uses of indicators of inequality of 
educational opportunity at the elementary/secon- 
dary level by Federal planners and managers; 
improved understanding of concepts of inequality 
of educational opportunity; definition of a set of 
indicators to serve a range of policy purposes; 
measures of these indicators from currently avail- 
able data; and recommendations for NCES data 
acquisition and analysis. 

Activities for FY I97€-During FY 1976, 
the study was initiated with the analysis of 
previously collected- data from 4^900 school 
districts on the C^nsus/ELSEGIS data tape. 
Analyses are being directed to determine the 
relationships between resource measures such as 
peppupU expenditures, pupU-teacher ratios, 
etc., and demographic characteristics of the 
school districts^ such as per capita income^ adult 
educational level, percent singfe-parent homes, 
raciat/ethnic composition, and the like. 

Plans for FY 1977-Current analyses will be 
completed, and a report prepared, early in FY 
1977. 

Higjier Education Inflation Measures 

The Consunier Price Index of the Bureau of 

O 
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Labor Statistics (BLS) has become the principal 
measure of inflation (or deflation) in the Ameri- 
can economy. It is accurate and usable to the 
extent that any particular consumer purchases 
those commodities in the BLS market basket in 
tlie same proportion as they appear in tlie market 
basket. Tlie fartiier a particular consumer departs 
from this market basket, the less application the 
BLS Consumer Price Index has to its situation. 
Postsecondary educational institutions depart 
very widely from that market basket. They 
purchase, for instance, relatively little food^ no 
clothing, or other goods that come into a house* 
hold. Tliey are, instead, labor intensive^ purchas- 
ing various kinds of services and their, purchases of 
goods include such things as laboratory equip- 
ment, office supplies, computer services, books, 
etc. Therefore, these institutions need their own 
Cost of Operation Index to permit them, and the 
various agencies tliat provide their resources^ to 
make a more efHcient "fit*" between income and 
expenditures. 

Activities for FY 197€-There have been a 
number of one-time efforts to measure the Cost 
of Operation in postsecondary education, but 
what is needed is a routinized, repetitive pro- 
cedure that^^^^uld permit the use of measures 
of costs over a loi^ term. NCES is planning a 
procurement to develop such a procedure, using 
as a point of departure the developmental work 
of Kent Halstead of the Bureau of Post- 
secondary Education of the^ Office of Educa* 
tion. 

Plans for FY 1977-ln fiscal year 1977 
NCES wtil let a contract to develop a formula 
and procedure that will permit the publication, 
at a fixed date each year, of the current Cost of 
Operations in postsecondary education. 

Output Indtcaton for Postsecondary Education 

NCES has begun the planning for an explora* 
tory study of output indicators for postsecondary 
education. Planning and evaluation of Federal and 
State programs pf financial assistance in post- 
secondary education are dependent on measures 
of student performance, survival, or postschool 
experience. For example, information gained 
from this study can make a contribution to the 
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NCES National Longttitdmal Survey, the post- 
secondary core of the Common Core of Data, and 
the analysis of program benefits for student aid 
programs in the U^. OflTlce of Education. 

Activities for FY I976-I>iring this fiscal year, 
NCES is defining an exploratory study to: de- 
velop a conceptual structure for output indicators 
in postsecondary education; determine the needs 
of Federal agencies for these indicators; identify 
and evaluate existing data sources and Hies; 
determine the adequacy and cost of direct and 
derived measurement; design a sample set of 
indicators; and recommend NCES strategy to 
revise its data acquisition and analysis program. 

Plans for FY 1977-During fiscal year 1977, 
NCES w31 let a contract to implement the 
exploratory study and to provide a basis for 
future development in this area. 

RELATING TRENDS IN EDUCATION 
TIME SERIES TO SOCIOECONOMIC 
CHARACTERISnCS 

Development of Analytic Studies of Trends 
in Higher Education 

Characteristics of higher education are reported 
annually from data collected in the Higher Educa* 
tion General Information Survey^ (HEGIS). Data for 
the 10-year period 1965-1975 are currently avail* 
able for analysis^ and various topics are being 
selected for study of developing trends in higher 
education. 

Activities for FY 1 976-Ten-year trend stu* 
dies are comparing changes in the number of 
postsecondary institutions by type of control, 
and level of program (2>year, 4-year) for cacli 
State. These studies will identify first-time 
enrollments by sex, by type of control^ and by 
level of program. The relationships between 
enrollments in public postsecondary institutions 
and graduates of public high schools will then 
be examined. 

Another area of current analysis concerns 
changing trends in degrees among fields of 
study, with particular emphasis on the changing 
status of women. One part of this analysis 
focused on trends in applications^ enrollments 
and degrees in the professional fields of 



medicine, dentistry^ veterinary medicine and 
law. Another part is focusing on changes among 
fields at bachelor's, master*s, and doctor*s 
levels^ attempting to discover any relationsliip 
between such changesand labor. marketprojec- 
tions in selected f^lds. 

Plans for FY 1977-Relationships among 
otlier chan^ occuning during the period 
1965*1975 are scheduled for analysis. These 
include earned degrees-conferred, stafHng pat- 
terns, and nnaiice. Where appropriate, data will 
be analyzed by sex^ type of control and 
institutional level, faculty rank, length of serv- 
ice, sources and levels of institutional support, 
and changes in expenditure patterns. Updating 
of the trend series on a regular basis is planned 
as HEGIS data are added from each annual 
survey. 

ESTABLISHING RELATIONSHIPS THAT 
FACIUTATE POUCY ANALYSIS 

Characteristics of Dropouts 

Many educationally relevant analyses, such as the 
NCES analysis of the characteristics of dropouts, 
can be derived from data collected through the 
decennial census. 

Activities for FY 1976-ln fiscal year 1976, 
data from the 1970 decennial census on the 
socioeconomic and racial backgrounds of 
youths agpd 15*19, who were then not attend- 
ing school and who had not graduated from 
high school, were assembled and are now being 
compared with data on youth who remained in 
school. 

Plans for FY 1977-Among other uses, these 
analyses will provide a partial basis for planning 
and design of future cohorts parallel to the 
National Longitudinal Study of the High School 
Class of 1972 (discussed elsewhere in this 
report). 

Anchor Test Data Analyses 

The Anchor Test study developed techniques 
for translating scores on eight commonly used 
reading-achievement tests into a common metric 
based upon one of them, the Metropolitan 
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Achievement Tesi (MAT). The MAT was re- 
normcd on a nationally representative sample of 
4th-, 5th-, and 6th-grade pupils, Tlie {>resent study 
uses test data in conjunction with information on 
participating schools to investigate the rela- 
tionships.be t ween reading achievement scores and 
a number of socioeconomic and demographic 
variables, such as control and location of school, 
school socioeconomic levels, percent minority 
groups, class sfze^ ability leveis^ and remedial-read- 
ing diagnosis. The data for analysis are based upon 
tlie Stli'grade sample of 65^000 students^ using 
',he Total S^ore from the Metropolitan test only. 

Activities for FY 1976-A contract for these 
analyses was let early in FY 1976, and the 
analyses are well underway, 

Hans for FY 1977-The analyses are ex- 
pected to.result.in..the_foiiowing reports to be 
completed early in FY 1977: (1) comparison of 
reading achievement of public school children 
with that of nonpublic school children; (2) 
comparison of reading achievement of public 
school children attending schools with diffcr- 
eing socioeconomic status levels; (3) comparison 
of reading achievement of public school chiN 
dren of different racial and ethnic origins; (4) 
effect of class size on reading acluevement; (5) 
effect of ability grouping on achievement; (6) 
study of the effects of data aggregation on the 
results of studies of reading achievement. 

Policy Issue Analyses jn Postsecondary Education 
and Work 

To help Federal policymakers effectively use 
the National Longitudinal Study data, a series of 
major policy issues have been identified and 
contracts let to study the implications for each 
policy issue. These studies will attempt to eluci^ 
date Vhat the NLS reveals about existing policies 
and programs and the potential effects of new 
policies affecting the future of American Educa<^ 
tion, Tliree of these studies (access, demand, and 
student financial aid) relate directly topostsecon* 
dary education, A fourth one js investigating the 
transition from Itigh school to work. In each ^ase, 
tlie contractor is expected to formulate and 
rationalize various models to explain secondary 
students' behavior and subject them to test, using 
the NLS data base. 



Activities for FY 1976-During this fiscal 
year, these contracts will. be in progress^ draw- 
ing on the base year data and first followup 
data (and to some extent second followup data) 
from the NLS study. 

Plans for FY i977-'R(5ports arc expected 
early in FY 1977 and wQl provide the basis for 
decisions regarding similar additional analyses, 
which tlten may be scheduled for the latter part 
Of the fiscal year. 

Access to Postsecondary Education 

Special analyses of data from households samp- 
led by die Bureau of the Census in the May 1974 
Current Population Survey have been designed to 
describe characteristics of subgroups of young 
adults who do or do not participate in postsecon* 
dary education, actual or intended sources of 
financial assistance, and percesved barriers to 
educational goals. 

Activities for FY 1976-Analyses have been 
carried out during the current fiscal year, and 
reports are in preparation. Several reports are 
planned and should , be available by the end 
of tlie fiscal year- 
Plans for FY 1977-'Any remaining reports 
will be completed and released. Based on these 
reports and other considerations, decisions will 
be made regarding further contracting for analy- 
sis. 

Analysis of the Educationally Handicapped 

As is described more fully under NCES* bi- 
lingual mandated study, NCES is participating 
with the Eureau of the Census i^ an omnibus 
Survey of Income and Education (SIE)^ to be 
carried out during the Spring of 1976,, Questions 
covering jncome^ education^ bilingualism, and 
education handicaps will be included for a nation- 
ally representative sample of almost 200,000 
households, Sut>sequcntly, those children (agjcs 
4-13) identified as having a handicapping condi- 
tion(s) which intcrferc(s) with their ability to do 
regular school work or to, participate in regular 
play activities will be resurveyed in more depth, 
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Aciiviiies for FY 1976-Ba$ic data for tlie 
SfE will be collected and anangemenis will be 
made for collection of tlie resurvey data on the 
handicapped children in October 1976. 

Plans for FY t977"The resurvey of the 
target group children will be carried out and 
special analyses will be conducted. For the 
educationally handicapped target group, tlie 
SIE respondents' perception of children's handi- 
capping conditions will be compared, with the 
schools' perceptions of the same children. Data 
on screening programs, program participation, 
and services received will be obtained for each 
child in the target group. Tliis information is 
needed for policy formulation and legislation 
development. School records also be re- 
viewed for other student characteristics. 

fn addition to estimating the number of 
children with and without target group charac- 
teristics, the study will determine the extent to 
which legislatively defined target groups over- 
lap. This project wilt also serve as a pilot study 
to determine the problems involved in linking 
household and xliool data bases. 



initiated a contracting procedure to establish a 
statistical analysis group in education. The selected 
contractor will, work closely with NCES personnel 
in identifying and solving specific problems, and 
NCES wilt develop an internal mechanism to assist 
in implementing such solutions. 

Activities for FY t976-lt is expected that a 
contract will be let in this fiscal year. An 
example of the type of problem to be assigned 
to the contractor is development of a "cost of 
education index." (See the previous discussion 
of Higher Education Inflation Measures for 
description of the index concept.) This study, 
to be initiated during fiscal year 1976, will 
investigate the requirements for an index to 
permit unbiased assessment of regional and 
community dilTerences in component costs of 
elementary and secondary education. Problems 
in constructing the index for particular levels of 
education, instructionsl programs, regions, or 
target groups will be studied, and recommenda- 
tions for development of an index formulated. 
To the extent possible, existing data will be 
employed to develop and assess various possible 
indices. 



STATISTICAL ANALYSIS GROUP 
IN EDUCATION (SAGE) 

To fulfill its analysis mandate, NCES must 
develop and maintain technical capabilities at least 
equal to tlie state-o^thc-art in dealing with analytic 
inquiry, and in developing and applying statistical 
and survey methodology. To provide,a higli technol- 
ogy resource, and to obtain efficiently the solution 
to specific problems in these areas, NCES lias 



Plans for FY 1977--Durlng this fiscal year, 
the contractor will continue to work on the 
specific problem assignments developed during 
the first year. Solutions and recommendations, 
as they are developed, will be relayed to NCES 
for consideration and possible implementation. 
It is anticipated that a continuing flow of 
specific problems will require continued eon- 
tractor efforts through this Hscal year. Reports 
and publications will be released as appropriate. 



Assistmice to State mi Local 
Education Agencies 



The cliird mandate in Education Amendments of 
1974 requires that NCES ''assist State and local 
educational agencies in improving and automating 
their statistical and data collection activities/' NCES 
has defined assistance as the provision of both 
technical and flnanclal resources to enable State and 
local elementary /secondary and postsecondary agen- 
cies and institutions to improve the quality and 



timeliness of statistical reports that are. required by 
the agencies for their own use; essential for those 
who allocate resources of all types to the educa- 
tional entities; and needed by those responsible for 
planning long- and short-range education programs, 
Including institutions, local school districts. State 
educational agencies, and various segments of the 
Federal Government. 
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To address the needs.of each of the State and 
local agencies and institutions, across all levels of 
education, would require manpower and dollar 
resources of a scope far broader than presently 
available. ThuSj NCES is currently pursuing a 
two^phase strategy, to address the goals and objec- 
tives of the information systems assistance program. 
To determine the longer term activities which 
should be supported^ NCES is working coopera- 
tively with representatives of the States in elemen- 
tary-secondary and postsecondary education. To 
provide assistance for the near term, NCES is 
proposing a limited set of activities that will 
contribute to improvement of data production .and 
utilization at the State, locals and institutional 
levels, 

Tliesc activities have been discussed with repre- 
sentatives of the Chief State S^ool OfHcers, the 
State Higher Education Executive OITicers Associa- 
tion, the Education Commission of the States^ and 
the National Center for Higher Education Manage- 
nient Systems, 

The two broad goals defined for the Center^s 
information systems assistance program are: im- 
provement of data production, and improvement of 
data uti!;zation. To improve <Iata production, NCES 
will sponsor activities to: improve coinparabihty of 
data that meet Federal and State information needj;, 
increase data timeliness and quality^ encourage 
exchange among data producers of technical tools 
and expertise, and eliminate redundancy t>etween 
Federal and State data-collection activities. To 
improve data utilization, NCES will support projects 
to: develop products for improved data use in 
decisionmaking at the State level, produce and 
disseminate expanded data sets using the broadest 
available information resources^ and encourage ex- 
change among data users of teclinical tools and 
expertise. 

Activities for FY 1976-Plans for FY 1977 

Improvement of Data Production-lo im- 
prove data comparability, NCES will com- 
plete specific manuals of standard terminol- 
ogy and initiate handbook implementation 
activities. During FY 1976, the postsecondary 
student manual will t>e completed and devel- 
opment of a combined taxonomy for curric- 
ula across all educational levels will be initi- 
ated. In addition, the Community Character* 
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istics Handbook will be refined through field 
testing at the State level, and a comprehensive 
training program for implementation of the 
Higher Education Finance manual Will be 
undertaken. During FY 1977, the combined 
glossary of data standards will be expanded 
and outomated, and development of a hand- 
book of terminology for adult/continuing 
education will be initiated. Implementation 
activities will be expanded througli develop- 
ment of program-accounting guidelines for 
special education and initiation of training 
programs for data standards and recordkeep- 
ing at the elementary-secondary level. 

Efforts to increase data timeliness and 
quality will focus on activities to strengthen 
State capabiMties and to enable NCES to 
decentralize, data collecting, editing, and vaM- 
dation responsibilities to the State level. In 
addition to these initiatives, which will be 
tied to^ the Center's implementation of the 
elementary-secondary and postsecondary data 
cores, NCES will meet this objective in FY 

1976 by providing training to State agency 
personnel in data-base management and in FY 

1977 by assisting in evaluation of State-level 
statistical services. 

To encourage exchange among States of 
technical tools and expertise NCES will 
develop in FY 1976 and implement during 
FY 1977 a technical-information exchange 
service to enable the States; to capitalize on 
information-systems developments m coun- 
terpart agencies. 

Continued efforts to integrate Federal and 
State data-collection activities through imple- 
mentation of tlie Federal data cores will be 
the focal point of the Center^s effort to 
eliminate redundancy in data*collection activ- 
ities. Supplementing the data*core program iti- 
FY 1976 will be the Center's provision of 
training to State-level personnel in design and 
development of data*element catalogues and 
data^ollection plans, and in FY 1977 an 
NCES project to develop guidelines for State 
adherence to Federal data*collection require- 
ments with respect to privacy and confi- 
dentiality. 

Improvement of Daia UiUization^^Jhvtl' 
opment of products to improve data utiliza- 



tion for planning at the State level will 
include support for projects resulting in ex- 
emplary analysis models and systems of State 
indicators. During FY 1976, NCOS will pro* 
vide training to State-leve! personnel in using 
data to be produced in the Federally spon- 
sored Survey of Income and Education^ and 
win investigate the feasibility of developing 
State -level teacher supply/demand informa- 
tion systems. Beginning in FV 1976 and 
continuing throu^ FY 1977 will be addi- 
tional projects to develop products for im* 
proved use of data in State -level decisionmak' 
ing, including design of financial indicators 
for postsecondary education and develop* 
ment of an information system for planning 
and managing student -assistance programs at 
the State level. 

NCES will build on the EDSTAT System 
to produce ar;d disseminate expanded data 



sets for State, local and institutional planners. 
During FV 1976, State summary data on 
postsecondary education will be added to the 
EDSTAT fdes, and studies will be conducted 
to determine both the types of modifications 
to the EDSTAT data base and software and 
the kinds of assistance necessary to.facilttate 
State utilization. In addition, NCES, during 
FY 1976, will begin developtiient of demon- 
stration packages for EDSTAT applications 
relevant for State use and will Initiate training 
workshops for. potential EDSTAT users. Sup' 
plementing the trajning and dethonstration 
activities in FY 1977 will bc the incorpora- 
tion of postsecondary institutional profde 
data into the EDSTAT System. To comple- 
ment these EDSTAT^ecjfic activities, NCES 
will develop a handbook on use of Federally 
available education statistics. 



International Education Statistics 



The fourth mandate in the Education Amend- 
ments of 1974 requires that NCES '^review and 
report on educational activities in foreign coun^ 
tries." The NCES program for foreign statistics 
included activities to: improve the quality and 
comparability of international statistics relating to 
education and other social concems;identlfy policy 
areas amenable to examination or interpretation 
through comparative studies; and conduct and 
report such studies as have been identified as 
relevant and of policy interest. 

The objective of the program is to use foreign 
experience as a context within wliich to observe and 
examine ti:e expected outcomes of a range of policy 
alternatives. Educational activities in other coun- 
tries offer experience distinct from our own. Data 
describing these activities constitute a resource that 
can be ofgreat use to educational decisionmakers in 
our own country, provided the data are reported 
within an easily interprctable context relating social, 
demographic, and policy variables. 

The educational poUcy issues to be addressed 
through specific studies will be those for which ttic 
experience of developed countries offers interesting 
and plausible alternatives to United States cxperl^ 
ence. Both specific studies^ which compare educa- 



tional systems and more general studies, vAikh trace 
the effects on educational systems of economic and 
social trends, will be included. 

Exemplary issues that focus directly on the 
educational system arc the percentages of the 
population, for different age groups, enrolled in 
school; the organizational units for schooling in 
other countries and thch relation to curriculum 
offerings and selectivity of enrollment; anlpattems 
of participation in school for difTerent age groups, 
especially the combining of work and education 
experiences among young adults. 

More general issues to be examined will place 
educational activities within a social and economic 
context. Of particular interest arc the responses of 
other educational systems to population cliaiigest 
including expansion and contraction of the si^ of 
particulai cJiorts> due to changing birih ntes ani 
mobility. Another area of study for whicii com|>ard- 
tive experience is useful is the rcspon:;es of' educa- 
tional systems to periods of rapid £nf!ation and 
resultant financial pressures, especially as education 
competes. for. funding with other social survives. 

Tlic early emphasis of the program n reporting 
statistics on other countries will diu¥ be cii 
selecting activities; anri studies that promote devcl- 
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opment of ongolirg, comparable^ ^ad current data 
bases and demonstrate tlie utility of comparative 
studies^ 

Additiona] data^coUection ts not contemplated. 
Emphasis, instead^ will be on coordination with 
officials in both the United States government and 
in international data^collection agencies and on 
assembling existing data within contexts offering 
insights on the probable effects of alternative policy 
decisions. 

Activities for FY 1976-Ari Intemationl 
Studies Plan that.specifies topics for study will 
be developed by the end of FY 1976. The plan^ 
which will present study options within an 
indicator framework^ will be prepared in coop* 
eration with staff in the Education Division 
working in the areas of international education 
and policy development. 

NCES will continue active participation in a 
project sponsored by the United Nations to 
develop an integrated System of Social and 
Demographic Statistics (SSDS). Discussions of 
the system are expected to contribute to 
development of social statistics for the United 
States. 

Participation in education and expenditures 
on education for a group of selected countries 
have been reviewed in a study prepared by the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development. Results of the study appear in 
this publication. 



A study entitled, "A Comparative Analysis 
of Teacher Supply and Demand in Four Coun^ 
tries** which, compares the problem of supply 
and demand of elementary and secondary 
school teachers in the United Kingdom, 
Sweden, the Republic of West Germany, and 
the United States will be completed in FY 
1976. It ts anticipated that 5upply*and-demand 
forecasting, estimating, and the projecting 
methodolo^es employed in the other coun^ 
tries win provide educational institutions and 
governmental agencies in the United States with 
insights to effect planning efforts concemii^ 
elementary and secondary school education 
personnel. 

A study being conducted in conjunction 
with the American Statistical Association is 
assembling data on education in six Latin 
American countries. The initial effort, to be 
completed in FY J 976, will collect data in three 
areas: teacher supply and demand, teacher 
preparation, and the numbers of both 
handicapped pupils and the staff serving tliem. 

Plans for FY I977-NCES' plans for FY 
J 977 will include continuing participation in 
promoting standardization of.intemational s(a* 
tistics, being conducted by UNESCO and the 
OECD, and preparing specific studies identified 
throu^ the development of the Plan for Inter* 
national Studies. 



Specially Mandated Activities and Studies 



In addition to the general mandates expressed in 
the Education Amendments of 1974, NCi^' re- 
sponses to which are discussed in the above sections 
of this report, the law also contains mandates for a 
number of specific studies and activities^ Some of 
these were directed to other agencies, but several 
were specifically directed to NCES. This section 
describes NCES* responses to each of these specially 
mandated activities and studies. 

Confidentlali^ 

The Center's activities and plans to protect the 
confidentiality of data pertaining to individual 



respondents derive from PX. 93*380, section SOI, 
which requires that, ^*Jhe Center shall develop 
and enforce standards designed to protect the 
confidentially of persons in the collection, re* 
porting, and publication of data under this sec^ 
Xioa^\ In conjunction with this mandate, regular 
tions and standards are being .j^^uthoredr imple- 
mented, and enforced, as the various other stat^ 
utes require. During FY 1976^ activities were 
devoted principally to implementing the Privacy 
Act of 1974 [5 use 552(a)J, On Octbber 1, 
1975, NCES gave public notice in the Federal 
Register of its systems of records under the Act. 
Subsequently the focus has shifted to establish^ 
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ment of computer-systein security^ pcrsomte] 
tratntng tn confidentiality procedures, and otltcr 
aspects of implementation of die Privacy Act. 

As the privacy requirements are being satisfied^ 
NCES IS undertaking a complete review of its 
confidentiality standards. An NCES task. force is 
preparing a statement of policy and standards^ 
together with recommendations for bnpiementing 
the law. Upon completion of its review, NCES 
will adopt and.bnplement an explicit code. These 
standards w3l also serve as **protections'^ for 
survey participants, paralleling the ^'Protections 
for Human Subjects" now extended to HEW 
experimental subjects. 

NCES also participated in, development and 
review of HEW regulations originating under the 
"Buckley Amendment'' [Sec. 513(a) of the Edu- 
cation Amendments of i974]. First published in 
proposed fonn in FY 1975, these rules arc 
cxpectcd'Ui final fonn by the time this report 
goes to press. Upon publication of these regula- 
tions^ an HEW task force witl then develop a 
second set of regulations under Uie same section 
in support of the requirement that HEW *'adopt 
appropriate regulations to protect the rights of 
privacy of students and their families in connec- 
tion with any surveys or data-gathering activities 
conducted, assisted, or authorized by the Secre- 
tary . . r 

Finally tlie Center Is assessing the new privacy/ 
confidentiality requirements in light of its statisti- 
cal mission. Tlie size of any gain in privacy is to 
be weighed against potential losses in data <lual1ty, 
added costs (m terms of time^ manpower^ and 
fmances), as well as any increase in the burden 
placed upon data suppliers. New methodology 
and action may be required for the Center to 
balance tts traditional concern for confidentialit> 
with its statistical mission. 

Federal Interagency Consortium 

To make education data more accessible^ 
NCES is participating, with Federal agencies 
interested jn collection and use of education 
statisticsjn the Federal Interagency Consortium 
of Users of Education Statist^cs^ as authorized by 
the Education Amendments of 1974 (P.L 
93-3SO). Among the more than 30 agencu^s 
participating tn the consortium are. the Library of 
Congress, the General Accounting Office, the 
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Senate Committees on Labor and Public Welfare 
and on Appropriations^ and the House Commit- 
tees on Education and Labor and on Appropria- 
tions as well as a number of Executive Branch 
agencies. 

Consortium members agreed that the avail- 
ability and accessibili^ of education data obtain- 
able from Federal agencies were first priorities. 
The major product of the consortium during the 
1976 fiscal year is a Directory of Federal Agency 
Education Data Tapes {in press), which identifies 
and describes education data bases available on 
magnetic computer tape from agencies of the 
Federal Government. Information is available in 
the directocy for tapes containing data on elemen- 
tary and secondaty and postsecondacy education; 
demographic^ vital, healths and welfare character^ 
istics; manpower supply and demand; libraries and 
media centers; and Federal outlays for education. 

During fiscal year 1 977, NCES will continue to 
work with the consortium toward expansion of 
tlie scope and number of its products. Areas for 
consortium consideration will include: user needs 
and priorities^ standardization problems^ and utili- 
zatioa of data for cross-agency analysis. An 
updated Directory of Federal Agettcy Data Tapes 
will be produced and other products considered. 

Condition of Education 

The annual Condition of Education report is 
submitted March 1 by the Assistant Secretary for 
Education In accordance with section 501(a) of 
the Education Amendments of 1974. It Includes 
statistics related to education in the United States 
and a presentation of NCES' activities and pro- 
gram costs for the current and succeeding fiscal 
years. Tlie report presents information within a 
social -indicators framework. 

The 1976 edition of titis report, presenting 
statistics on the condition of American education 
in a primarily graphic format^ contains a broad 
overview of American Education, portrayed in 
summary statistics describing students and 
schools, outcomes of schooling, and particular 
concerns of elementaty/secondary education. 
Going beyond this overview, five topical areas 
have been selected for more detailed and intensive 
treatment, postsccondacy education participation, 
relationships between education and work, educa- 
tion personnel^ elementacy and secondary school 
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finance, and education in the VS, and foreign 
countries. 

During the coming fiscal >ejrtj multi>ear plan 
will be developed for tJiis report. Tentativelv, dm 
plan will evolve from the report^s current organi- 
zation into an oKriiew plus more detailed tieat^ 
ment of selected topics repeated on a periodic 
basis. Responses to the present edition from the 
Congress ^nd the educational commumt> will 
provide mput Tor the comm^ years. Tliesc reac- 
tions will be used to determir.e acceptance of the 
proposed format, daia gaps to be filled, and the 
frequenc> of treatment of the selected topical 
emphases. In additiun, fuiure editions will uiilize 
direct contributions from educatoisand a wide 
v'ar]et> of other mformauonal sources as inputs to 
the content and organization of the report. 



Bilingual Education 

Section 731{c) of the Bihngual Education Act, 
Title Vll ESEA, as amended by P. L. 93-380, 
mandates the Commissioner of EJuLation torepori 
twice, during fiscal years 1976 and 1978. on 

.tthe condition of bihngual education in the 
Nation , . and related matters including ^\ . . na^ 
tional assessment of the educational needs of 
children and otlii:r persons with limited English- 
speakmg abilii> and of the exteni to which su^h 
needs are being mei from federal, Slate^ and local 
efforts, including, nut later than Jul> I, 1977* the 
results of a survey of the number of such cliildren 
and persons m the Stales Section 501 (b)(4) of 
Public Liw 93-380 mandates the National Center 
for Education Statistics to cari> out tliis survey. 

A major purpose of the reporting is to provide an 
adecfuate basis for as»<;ssmg the number of teachers 
and otlier education professionals and nonprofes^ 
sionals needed to provide programs of bilingual 
education to school-age children and adults of 
bmited English-speaking ability not presently 
served. 

To begin lo meet this mandate, NCES prepared a 
supplement to tlie July 1975 Current Populaiion 
Survey conducted by tlie Bureau of the Census. 
E^sults from this survey provide estimates of the 
numbers of children and adults from non-EngJish 
environments in the Nation, this f^urvey, in addition, 
served as a pilot study for a large-scale population 
survey (see SIE^ below) to be conducted during 



Spring 1976. Data from tlie CPS supplement are 
being reported in the first mandated Commissioner's 
Report on the condition of bilingual education* 
earl> in 1976. To complement the population data, 
NCES surveyed State education agencies m fall 
1975 about limited'Engltsl^speaking^bilii> persons 
being served in bilingual edueation programs. Tliese 
State data will be reported in fiscal year 1976. 
Another sur^-ey is currently collecting data from all 
institutions of higher education on the numbers of 
teachers and otlier personnel bemg prepared for 
programs of instruction for persons of limited 
English-speaking ability, includmg bilingual educa- 
tion programs. Results will be available early in 
fiscal year 1977* 

Tlie Center^s mam response to the bilmgual 
education mandate is embodied in the Survey of 
bieome and Edueation (SIE), to be carrjed oui by 
the Bureau of the Census in spring 1976, The major 
portion of tlie SIE will be devoted to the count of 
children in poverty mandated in section 822(a) of 
P,L. 93-380. The SIE includes a set of questions on 
language background and language usage, shiiilar tu 
those asked in the supplement to the July 1975 
CPS. In addition, questions designed to measure 
v^ij^isli-language proficiency will be included, mak- 
ing possible naiional and State estimates by age and 
b> major language groups of persons with potential 
need for bilingual education programs. In response 
to NCES needs, the Bureau of the Census modified 
the SIE sampling plan to permit development of 
State estimates of tlie need for bilmgual education 
programs. 

To supplement the m formation collected and 
reported through tlie above surveys, NCES plans 
two additional activities to be mitiated early in 
fiscal year 1977. The first will collect program and 
^rvice data in elementai> schools for children (ag^ 
4-13) identified in the SIE as being either of 
limited-EngJish^speaklng ability or educationally 
handicapped. Tliis survey would be conducted by 
tlie Census Bureau in October 1976. At the same 
time^ NCES will conduct anotlier survey to deter- 
mine national esttmates of tlie number of public 
School teachers presently providing bflingual educa^ 
tion Or teaching children with limited English- 
speaking ability, as well as the number of teachers 
qualified to do $o but not currently being utilized in 
this capacity. Tlicsc data will be combined with data 
from the otlier NCES surveys to estimate the 
number of staff required to provide bilingual educa- 
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tion [0 chtldren and other persons with limited 
English-speaking abtlity from non-£ng}]$h dominant 
backgrounds. Again, information from tlicsc surveys 
will supply data necessary to meet the Congressional 
mandate to "assess the condition of bilingual 
education in America." In all btlingual education 
survey activities, NCES works closely with USOE's 
Office of Btlingual Education and Ofdce of Plan- 
ning, Budg^t^ and Evaluation, which will carry out 
the bilingual education planning with the survey 
data as called for in section 73i(cXIXB) of tht 
Bilingual Education Act, tide VII of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 196S,as amended 
by P.L 93-380. 

impact Aid 

Congress has expressed concern ihat a siudy of 
the SAFA pro^m (School Assistance in Federally 
Affected Areas) be conducted to Identify the type 
and location of Federal factlities, the number of 
chtldren living with parents who live or work on 
such factlities, the number of parents employed on 
such factlities, and an estimate of the economic 
impact of the presence of Federal property on local 
education agencies, along with estimates of the per 
capita income of residents living within the.bounda- 
ries of local education agencies receiving unpact aid- 

NCES prepared two reports: one showing the 
number of impacr-aid chtldren by type of Federal 
property and by applicant local education ng^ncy 
(LEA) derived from SAFA application data; the 
second listing the per capita income of SAFA 
applicant districts based upon 1970 Census data. 
These reports were transmitted to the cognizant 
Cbngres^onal committee chairman in late August 
1975. The transmittal letter also indicated that 
NCHS had contracted to examine means of estimat- 
ing economic impacts of the Federal presence on 
lea's and to provide alternative research designs, 
along with discussions of feasibility, policy rele- 
vance, and data limitations* and cost estimates for 
each. Tliis contract was completed in late Septem- 
ber 1975. Staff from NCES and other DHEW 
agencies jointly developed the work statement for 
this contract and have reviewed the contractor's 
flnal report. Based upon this report and its reviews, 
NCES will recommend implementation of a research 
design. It is expected that a contract for this 
purpose will be let in tlie near future, to be carried 
out during fiscal year 1 977. 



Safe Schools 

Section 825 of the Education Amendments of 
1974 required tliat the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare conduct a study to determine the 
extent of crime in the schools, property losses 
suffered as a result of unlawful activity, and 
effective methods employed by school and other 
officials to prevent and control such criminal 
activity. Responsibility for the study w^s assigned 
to the Education Division. 

The extent of crime in ihe schooIs,.by location 
and Jevel of schools, is being determined by an 
NCES survey of offense rates and property losses. A 
survey instrument, covering the period from the 
beginning of the 1974*75 school year throu^ 
January 3], 1975, was mailed out to State and local 
school officials. The survey, covering a sample of 
approximately 8,000 public and nonpublic schools, 
was designed to acquire data on the number of 
offenses committed on school facilities that school 
officials reported to local law-enforcement officials 
during the reporting period and the total dollar cost 
to repair or replace supplies, equipment, and school 
facilities damaged or destroyed as a result of arson, 
burglary, bombings, and vandalism. Data from the 
survey have been received and are being processed 
by a contractor. Tables provjdmg State estimates 
wDl be completed in early spring 1976. 

A complementary research study, initiated dur* 
Ing the current school year, ts being carried out by 
the National Institute of Education to examine the 
schools' metliods of crime prevention and reduction- 
and to assess the effects of such methods on 
instructionl. The Secretary will prepare for submis- 
sion to Congress during fiscal year 1977 a consolida- 
ted report, based on the survey and research studies, 
delineating the extent and seriousness of crime in 
tlie schools and containing legislative recom- 
mendations based on the findings. 

Athletic Injuries 

Section 826 of the Education Amendments of 
1974 required that the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare collect, for a i2-month period, 
data on athletic injuries and deaths from secondary 
schools and from institutions of higher education, 
and thai lie determine the numbers of injuries 
occurring at schools with and without medical or 
health -professional personnel trained to prevent or 
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treat mjuries. Tlic Secretary wasdtrected to request 
each school to maintain appropriate records to 
enable it to provide the necessary data. 

To keep within the statutory fund authorization 
for this survey and to minimize the recordkeeping 
burden on the education community^ a sample 
effort involving approximately 3^00 schools and 
colleges was initiated in flscal year 1975^ to be 
completed early in fiscal year 1977. I!ach school 
and college in the sample was asked to complete.a 
form indicating the name^ titie^ and address of the 
person to contact for the survey and specified 
information about injuries. Forms were then sup- 
plied upon which to keep the appropriate. records. 
As of June 30, 1976, the school will be asked to 
report on all athletic injuries that occurred during 
the preceding 12 months involving absence from 
competition or practice of at least 1 day, by sex, 
major category of sport, and whether or not an 
athletic trainer or other medical or health person 
was avaUable. Hie school will be invited to make 
comments. 

Tliese returns will be collected^ followups con- 
ducted, and analytic tables prepared. Based upon 
these results, the Secretary will prepare a report, 
along with recommendations^ for submission to the 
Congress early in fiscal year 1977, 

Sex Discrimiiiation tn Education 

A review of sex discrimination in education^ to 
be completed within a year, was mandated by tlie 
Women's Bducatbnal Equity Act of 1974 (Sec. 408p 
Education Amendments of 1974) for submission by 
the Commissioner of Education to the OITice of 
Education's Advisory CouncU on Women's Educa- 
tional Programs. In response to the mandate^ NCES 
administered three projects that examined the major 
issues, and reviewed and analyzed existing research 
and statistical data in three areas: employment 
practices of professional personnel in educational 
institutions and agencies, guidance and counseling in 
secondary and postsccondary education, and access 
to postsccondary education. Althougli each study 



focused on its particular subject, the interre* 
latedness of the three topics produced a fairly 
comprchcnsiMe picture of the global problems re- 
lated to sex discrimination in education. Over 
one-half of all employed women with 4 or more 
years of postsecondary education are employed by 
educational institutions and agencies. The report on 
employment practices examined the status of these 
professional personnel to determine the circum- 
stances that militate against equity in appointments^ 
promotions^ salaries^ and fringe benefits and to 
identify barriers that originate in the attitudes of 
women about themselves and in those of society. 

Conversely^ the study of access to postsecondary 
education identifed and investigated some inhibiting 
(and facilitating) factors concemitig the attitudes 
and perceptions of women in relation to tlteir 
pursuit of education as measured by participation 
rates in educational activities; the impact of per- 
sonal back^ound and socialization variables; and 
selected institutional practices^ such as secondary 
school counseling^ recruitment and admissions to 
liigher education^ fmancial aid programs, etc. 

The third study focused on the influences within 
guidance and counseling that contribute to sex 
discrimination, particularly at the secondary and 
postsecondary !evels. The topics fncluded the effects 
of personality (student's and counselor's) back- 
groundj and attitudes pn the counseling process; 
counselor training and certification; theories and 
textbooks; tests and other guidance materfals; and 
new approaches to counselor training and counsel- 
ing procedures. 

Tlic reports were completed and transmitted to 
the Commissioner of Education in February 1976. 
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COSTS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1977 ACTIVITIES 



Budget Line Items 

I. Surveys Special Studies 

A. Da t^ collection 

Changing Nature of ^tseeondary Edueation 

Trends in Elementary/Seeondary Education 

Financing Public Schools 

Educational Personnel 

Library Gerverat Information Surveys 

Foreign Statistics 

Mandated Studies 

8. Statistical Policy Development and Data Interpretation 

Studies to Support Analytic Interpretation 
v Federal Agency Cooperation 
Condition of Education Report 

C Data Ofs$emhatfon and Special Scfvicti 

Publications 
Respondent Requests 
EOSTAT 

Federal (nteragency Consortium 



Mandate' 



1977 
Estimate^ 

$ 7fiSSM0 



Special Mandates 



2 
2 

Special Mandate 



Special Mahdate 



IL Common Core or Data 

A. Core Design 

8. Assistance and Handbooks 



$ 1>0H0OO 



(II. Nation af Assessment of Educational I'rogrcss 



413>DOO.DOO 



'NCES activitres arranged by the four gcmi*\ mandates in Section S01(a)» F.L. 93 380 are collect, collate, and, from 
time to time^ report Ml jnd complete statistics on the conditions of education in the United Stales; "(2) conduct and 
publish reports on spoujfjzeJ analyses Of the meaning and signiflcanee of sueh statistics; "(3) iSsHi Sum and focal 
educational agencies in improvins dnd automating their statistical and data collection activities^and "(4) rcvfew and report 
on educational activities in foreign countrjes- "Special mandates" refers to specifie studies and activities mandated by P^L, 
93380. 
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